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THE BOARD AS ORIGINALLY APPOINTED BY MR. PEABODY. 

Hon. Robert C. Winthrop Massachusetts. 

Hon. Hamilton Fish New York, 

♦Right Rev. Charles P. McIlvaine . . Ohio. 

•General U. S. Grant United States Army, 

♦Admiral D. G. Farragut United States Navy , 

♦Hon. William C. Rives Virginia, 

♦Hon. John H. Clifford Massachusetts,^ 

♦Hon. William Aiken South Carolina, 

Hon. William M. Evarts New York, 

♦Hon. William A. Graham North Carolina. 

♦Charles Macalester, Esq Pennsylvania, 

♦George W. Riggs, Esq Washington, 

♦Samuel Wetmore, Esq New York, 

♦Edward A. Bradford, Esq. (resigned) Louisiana, 

♦George N. Eaton, Esq Maryland. 

George Peabody Rossell, Esq. (resigned) Massachusetts, 

The vacancies created by death or resignation have been 
filled. by the election of 

♦Hon. Samuel Watson Tennessee, 

Hon. A. H. H. Stuart Virginia. 

♦General Richard Taylor Louisiana. 

♦Surgeon-General Joseph K. Barnes, U.S.A. Washington, 

Chief-Justice Morrison R. Waite .... Washington, 

Right Rev. H. B. Whipple Minnesota, 

Hon. Henry R. Jackson Georgia, 

Colonel Theodore Lyman Massachusetts, 

General Rutherford B. Hayes .... Ohio. 

♦Hon. Thomas C. Manning* Louisiana, 

Anthony J. Drexel, Esq Pennsylvania, 

Hon. Samuel A. Green Massachusetts, 

Hon. James D. Porter Tennessee, 

J. PiERPONT Morgan, Esq New York, 

President G rover Cleveland Washington, 

Hon. William A. Courtenay South Carolina, 

All communications should be addressed to 

Hon. Samuel A. Green, 30 Tremont Street, Boston, 

Secretary, 
1 Died in New York, Oct. 11, 1S87. 



At the Annual Meeting of the Trustees of the Peabody 
Education Fund, held in New York on October 5, 1887, 
it was — 

Voted, That the Secretary prepare a third volume of the 
Proceedings. 



PREFATORY NOTE. 



The first volume of the Proceedings of the Trustees of 
the Peabody Education Fund was published in 1875, and 
included the original Trust Letters of Mr. Peabody. 

The second volume was published in 188 1, and completed 
the records of the Meetings of the Trustees, with all the Re- 
ports, Addresses, and Statements of Securities, to the end 
of the General Agency of the late Dr. Barnas Sears. 

The present volume embraces the four years and a half 
of Dr. Curry's General Agency, and the subsequent ser- 
vice of Dr. Green as General Agent pro tempore, 

A fourth volume, it is confidently believed, will contain 
a renewed record of the services of Dr. Curry, who has 
conditionally accepted a reappointment as General Agent, 
and who is expected to enter again upon the duties of that 
office on his return from his mission to Madrid. 

Boston, 18 February, 1888. 
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PROCEEDINGS 



OF 



THE TRUSTEES OF THE PEABODY 

EDUCATION FUND. 



TWENTIETH MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES 

New York, Oct. 5, 1881. 

The Trustees met at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, in 
New York, Wednesday, October 5, at 12 m. 

There were present : Mr. Winthrop, the Chair- 
man, and Messrs. Fish, Aiken, Evarts, Wetmore, 
Stuart, Barnes, Whipple, Jackson, Hayes, Man- 
NiNG, and Lyman, with the General Agent, Dr. J. 
L. M. Curry. 

The Chairman then addressed the Trustees as 
follows : — 

We have reverted once more, Gentlemen, to our old 
appointed time and place of meeting, the first Wednesday 
of October, and the City of New York. But, in doing so, 
we have left only an interval of eight months since we 
were last together at Washington. It was thought, how- 
ever, that our new General Agent, elected just before our 
adjournment in February, would have found opportunity 
during this period to take a careful survey of the work 
committed to him, and might by this time be not only ready 
but desirous, as I think he will prove to be, to submit to 
the judgment of the Board the views which he may have 
formed of our past and of our future policy. 
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With the death of Dr. Sears a new chapter of our history 
is opened, of which our proceedings at this meeting will 
occupy the first page. And with the view of more dis- 
tinctly marking our new departure, the Board authorized 
me to have a second volume of our Proceedings made up 
from the stereotype plates of our Annual Reports. This 
has been done, and copies of the volume are here for 
delivery to the Trustees. An engraved portrait of Dr. 
Sears will be found in it, in immediate connection with the 
announcement of his death, agreeably to the order of 
the Board, and an index has been appended, covering the 
former volume as well as the present Two Heliotypes 
have also been introduced; one of them reproducing the 
original group of the Trustees, with Mr. Peabody at their 
head, taken in this city in 1867; the other giving the 
group taken at the White Sulphur Springs in 1876. 

A comparison of the two pictures forcibly recalls the 
changes which had occurred in our little circle between 
the two dates. But even of those included in the second 
group, only five years ago, we have lost four, including Dr. 
Sears. One of the four has died, to our great sorrow, 
within the last two months, and his death is now to be 
formally announced. 

Mr. George W. Riggs was one of the original Trustees, 
selected by Mr. Peabody himself, as the son of one of his 
oldest and most trusted friends, who had succeeded to his 
father's place in Mr. Peabody's confidence and warm regard. 
We all know what Mr. Riggs was, — a man of great 
intelligence and many accomplishments, but modest and 
reserved, making no pretensions to anything except fidelity 
and devotion to his business. His skill and experience as 
a banker have been invaluable to us in the management of 
our Trust Funds from the first organization of the Board. 
As a member of our Finance Committee, and of our Au- 
diting Committees from year to year, he has rendered most 
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important services, and he has always rendered them so 
willingly and kindly as to double our obligations to him. 
Indeed, he was a man of singularly amiable disposition, 
who did not fail to endear himself to all with whom he was 
brought into association. He died at Washington on the 
24th of August last, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. 

The Board, I am sure, will desire to have an appropriate 
minute on our records, as a tribute to his memory, and I 
venture to name Governor Fish, Governor Aiken, and Mr. 
Wetmore to report it at their convenience. 

The General Agent, Dr. Curry, then read the 
following Report : — 

REPORT OF HON. J. L. M. CURRY, GENERAL AGENT. 
To the Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund: 

Gentlemen, — Called by your partial kindness to the 
office of General Agent, I began at once to acquaint myself 
with the entire history of the Fund, as administered, under 
your supervision, by my distinguished predecessor. To 
succeed one so competent was an embarrassment and a 
stimulus, exciting fears and giving encouragement. To 
walk in his footsteps was an impossibility ; to profit by his 
almost unerring wisdom and sagacity has been my daily 
experience. No one can study the work of Dr. Sears, as 
I have had occasion to do, without being filled with wonder 
and admiration at his adaptedness to the difficult and deli- 
cate duties he had to discharge. His reports and letters 
and circulars, and the impress of his influence, afford 
" ample evidence of extraordinary diligence, of ardent de- 
votion, of consummate practical wisdom, and of signal 



success." 



With unaffected modesty, in one of his private letters to 
me, he spoke of doing " pioneer work." So he did, with 
the skill and genius of a master-workman, but he fortu- 
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nately lived long enough to sec the results of his ability 
and almost infallible prudence incorporated into the or- 
ganic and statute laws of every Southern State. None 
can know better than the Trustees that, at the beginning 
of the trust, the most divergent and impracticable plans 
were urged ; that cupidity, poverty, ignorance, and mis- 
guided patriotism and philanthropy were busy in present- 
ing immature projects ; that the novelty and magnitude of 
the benefaction begot the wildest vagaries and most per- 
plexing problems ; that all the environments were embar- 
rassing; that the alienations of war and the frictions of 
reconstruction made the Southern people sensitive and sus- 
picious ; that the plans of Mr. Peabody and the Trustees 
and the agent had to be put in practice slowly and cau- 
tiously, and that a comprehensive scheme of " free schools 
for the whole people" antagonized deep-rooted prejudices 
and traditions. 

It is not easy to conceive of a position more delicate and 
arduous than was that of General Agent, requiring a com- 
bination of peculiar and exalted qualities ; and the best 
eulogy of Dr. Sears is that he met all the requirements. 
The changes which have been wrought in the opinions and 
educational systems of the South — the marked revolution 
which the adoption and success of public schools record — 
are scarcely less due to Dr. Sears than to the noble Founder 
of the Fund. In 1869, Mr. Peabody truly characterized his 
services as "valuable, not merely in the organization of 
schools and of a system of public education, but in the 
good effect which his conciliatory and symp^ithizing course 
had, wherever he met or became associated with the com- 
munities of the South, in social or business relations." Dr. 
Sears' useful life, especially in connection with the Pea- 
body Fund, illustrates and verifies his own striking words, 
addressed to the Constitutional Convention of Virginia. 
" Among the best gifts of Providence to a nation are great 
and good men, who act as its leaders and guides, who leave 
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their mark upon their age, who give a new direction to 
affairs, who introduce a course of events, which go down 
from generation to generation, pouring their blessings upon 
mankind." 

In rightly estimating his services, it should be borne in 
mind that a plan, broad in its scope and wise in its details, 
had to be originated and matured. This plan must receive 
the adoption of States, throwing o£E efEete customs and 
institutions, and in the midst of a struggle to take on a 
new civilization, and to adapt governments and laws and 
modes of thought to a revolution suddenly wrought. To 
adjust the plans of the Trustees to, and bring them into 
harmony with, the new life of the Southern States, was the 
special and laborious work of the General Agent Aided' 
by wise and good men he accomplished it. Frequent visits 
were made to the States, conferences were had with public 
functionaries and influential citizens, the press was used 
and addresses were delivered before assemblies of teachers 
and of legislators. The aid which Dr. Sears* experience 
as an educator and as Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education enabled him to give to law-makers and 
school officers was invaluable. He identified himself with 
the interests of the section where he labored, helped to 
create the present sentiment in favor of popular education, 
broke down the prejudices against free schools, demon- 
strated their importance and indispensableness, awakened 
an enlightened approval of teacher-training ; and the South 
regards him as a benefactor who imparted ideas, infused a 
new spirit, and moulded broad and beneficent legislation. 

This tribute, due from me as a native of the South and 
the successor of Dr. Sears, is not less a tribute to the legal 
administrators and guardians of the Fund, who gave to 
their agent their confidence, wise counsels, and unflagging 
support. 

Mr. Peabody made his gift for the " young of the entire 
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population of those portions of the country which had suf- 
fered from the destnictive ravages and the not less disas- 
trous consequences of civil war." The Trustees, in the 
execution of their great trust, determined to promote com- 
mon schools and normal schools, and to act, as far as prac- 
ticable, in conjunction with State systems of education. 
At that tinie a few cities in the South had free public 
schools, but not a single Southern State had an organized 
system for a similar purpose. By helping those who helped 
themselves, the Board sought to stimulate to self-exertions 
in the cause of popular education. Agents were appointed 
to explain what other States had successfully done, and 
also improved methods of teaching. Institutes were sus- 
tained. Normal schools and educational journals were 
aided. Temporary wants of struggling communities were 
met. At influential points, help was given to schools of 
such a character as commanded respect and made free 
education popular. 

Great and gratifying as has been the progress, both in 
public sentiment and educational systems, we must not 
conclude that the free schools are established beyond the 
possibility of repeal or destruction. It is true that political 
parties of all names sustain them in platforms, newspapers 
have been intelligent and influential in their advocacy of 
free education, and legislatures have put systems of public 
instruction upon statute-books, yet there are many consid- 
erations which make it unsafe to relax vigorous efforts, or 
to omit the use of powerful stimulants. Some excellent 
and able men have deep-seated convictions, arising from 
political, social, or religious reasons, adverse to gratuitous 
education. The experiment of free schools has not, in all 
localities, been so successful as to clear away doubts and 
prejudices, and reverse traditional habitudes of thought and 
action, which the experience of all history shows it to be 
difficult for the mind to free itself from. Burke said it was 
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easier to change constitutions than manners. Time is 
needed to pass from private to public schools and to trans- 
fer education to the control of cities and States. Prejudice, 
interest of teachers, sparseness of population, impatience of 
taxation, financial depression, are serious hindrances. Ex- 
periments are often tentative. School-houses are to be 
built and furnished, teachers are to be trained, schools are 
to be graded, friction is to be overcome, and a new system, 
with which the people are unfamiliar, has to be adjusted to 
surroundings. These and other causes prevent early and 
desired success. The whole work of introducing a new 
system and improved methods of teaching has been beset 
with many difficulties, the chief of which, perhaps, was 
inadequacy of means for paying competent teachers and 
continuing the schools in session for a sufficiently long 
period. Much has been accomplished, but much remains 
to be done. Free schools have a ceaseless enemy in the 
illiteracy of the masses. Ignorance does not feel its 
needs. Enlightenment must come from without. The un- 
educated do not appreciate the import and value of educa- 
tion. When to fearful illiteracy there are superadded 
changed social condition, remodelling of laws and constitu- 
tions, and general pecuniary prostration at the South, there 
will be apparent an imperative need for money that State 
and local taxes, and ecclesiastical and private benefactions, 
cannot supply. To put free public schools, adequate for 
universal education, on a permanent basis in the South, 
and avert an imminent peril to our free institutions, there 
must be help from the general government. 

To remove illiteracy and qualify a large class for the pre- 
rogatives of American citizenship is a paramount national 
question. No argument is needed to prove that ignorance 
is the parent of poverty, waste, and crime, and that an igno- 
rant people can never work out a noble civilization. In so 
many ways have the Trustees and other bodies of citizens 
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enforced this national peril, surely the next Congress will 
make haste to meet this question of the well-being and per- 
petuity of the republic. With the wisdom of the philoso- 
pher, Mr. Peabody said "to make the prosperity of the 
country more than superficial, her moral and intellectual 
development should keep pace with her material growth." 
Universal education cannot be left exclusively to the sense 
of parental or State obligation, to the caprices or varying 
circumstances of persons and communities. Whatever dif- 
ferences of opinion there may be on political, financial, or 
international questions, there can be none that the pros- 
perity of the country and the preservation of our republic 
are dependent upon the means of education afforded to the 
people. A debased people, sunk in ignorance, or any large 
number of such a people, is an unsafe depository of free 
government and an uncertain guardian of national honor 
and interests. "A popular government," said President 
Madison, "without popular information, or the means of 
acquiring it, is but a prologue to a farce or a tragedy, or, 
perhaps, to both." A materialist may hold that "the origin, 
existence, and death of nations may depend on physical 
influences which are themselves the results of immutable 
laws," and that latitude and longitude may be the essential 
factors of national power ; but the statesman and publicist 
know that civilization, or " perfection attained in collective 
and organized life," is dependent upon the constituent 
members of society, and these members must have improve- 
ment of mental and moral nature, not from geographical 
position, but, in large measure, from the agencies of govern- 
ment. 

Since my appointment I have visited all the States in- 
cluded in our work except Florida and West Virginia, and, 
by special request, have made addresses before the legisla- 
tures of Texas, Tennessee, and Georgia. These visits have 
given me an insight into the workings of school systems. 
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and a personal acquaintance with school and other public 
officers, which must be of much value. As your compre- 
hensive plans are carried on under State auspices, mere 
office work will not enable me to accomplish them. Besides 
the need of awakening and keeping alive the public mind 
on the general subject of free education, there must be con- 
ferences with law-makers and school officers, and the stimu* 
lation of such legislative action as will consummate and 
perfect the widely beneficent ends you have had so steadily 
in view. 

Although, for convenience, the late avowal of the Trus- 
tees as to their future purpose has been termed a " new 
departure," yet from the first consultations two grand ob- 
jects were determined upon. "The urgent and pressing 
physical needs of an almost impoverished people " preclud- 
ing them " from making, by unaided efforts, such advances 
in education " as were desirable, the Trustees decided the 
establishment of public schools and the training of public- 
school teachers to be the wisest disposition of the Fund. 
Free-school education and normal schools were the objec- 
tive points, and these, looking to permanent results, have 
had the support of the Trustees throughout the entire his- 
tory of the Trust. Instead of distributing the income of 
the Fund promiscuously, aid has been concentrated on a 
few central schools of a high order, to serve as examples 
and incentives, rather than on a larger number of inferior 
or less influential schools. During the present year help 
has been given to a few schools, and has been promised 
to a few others, in communities where insufficient State 
revenues have been generously supplemented by local 
taxation. 

The instruction of the Board to apply the greater portion 
of the income of the Fund hereafter to the education of 
teachers for public schools has met with general and de- 
cided approval. One chief educational want is better 
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teaching. Much error and prejudice linger in the public 
mind in reference to the art of teaching. Instead of being 
based upon the principles of the human mind, teaching is 
too often a mechanical routine, and is resorted to as a mere 
temporary make-shift Thorough and scientific teaching, 
while supplying a need, will elevate the profession, raise 
the standard of public schools, popularize our educational 
systems, and conduce to the working out, more perfectly, 
of the science of education. 

Special aid has been given to Teachers' Institutes, defined 
by some one as " locomotive Normal Schools." Properly 
conducted, they bring to the teachers the ripe experience 
and the best methods of their most advanced and success- 
ful colaborers. Starting as a temporary expedient to sup- 
ply the lack of Normal Schools, they have proved so valuable 
as to become a permanent feature of the school systems, 
many States requiring them to be held annually in coun- 
ties or larger territorial districts. Those who have had the 
advantage of Normal instruction can be employed as in- 
structors, or they may gather new ideas from experienced 
teachers, who have tested theories in the school-room, or 
made discoveries in methods. These Institutes have been 
valuable in stimulating and sustaining popular interest in 
education, in awakening to a higher appreciation of the 
teacher's work, and in correcting some stereotyped preju- 
dices in reference to the art of teaching. This year, insti- 
tutes, aided or sustained by the Fund, have been held in 
all but three of the States, and with signal success. Every 
year makes an improvement in organization, management, 
and instruction. The aid g^ven by the Trustees has pro- 
duced immediate results and elicited warmest expressions 
of gratitude. 

Normal Schools, as having continuous life and influence, 
and coming more literally within the purview of the in« 
struction of the Trustees, have had much thought and 
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labor. Permanent arrangements are needed to train the 
multitude of teachers which our school systems demand. 
The short-lived Institutes are not attended by all, or by the 
most incompetent, and cannot give thorough professional 
discipline and training. Not a few summer months, but 
toilsome years, are indispensable to teacher-training. As 
well dispense with the military and naval schools at West 
Point and Annapolis, and rely on militia musters and holi- 
day regattas to make officers for army and navy, as to dis- 
pense with Normal Schools and rely on what unskilled 
pedagogues may extemporize for training purposes. The 
establishment of Normal Schools for white and colored 
teachers has been earnestly advised, and aid has been prom- 
ised to States which may establish them, so as to ensure 
permanency and efficiency. In nearly all the States where 
Normal Schools do not exist, the superintendents are urg- 
ing the subject upon their respective legislatures with zeal 
and ability. I am persuaded that in my next Report I shall 
be able to make a most satisfactory statement to the Trus- 
tees in this behalf. 

The Normal College at Nashville has been regarded by 
the Trustees with peculiar favor, the purpose being to build 
up an institution of a very high order, and a fit monument 
of the benefaction of Mr. Peabody. For years the College 
was sustained largely by their donations, efEorts to secure 
direct State aid and co-operation being fruitless. The 
Trustees of the University of Nashville gave what aid they 
could with their limited means, but there was an increasing 
disappointment at the want of co-operation on the part of 
the State. You were, therefore, constrained to consider 
seriously the withdrawal of your donation, and the giving 
of help to a State which would show by adequate pecuniary 
aid a higher appreciation of a Normal College. It is need- 
Ies3 to recapitulate the protracted and embarrassing nego* 
tiations which oppressed the mind and impaired the health 
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of the late General Agent. Suffice it to say that such 
assurances and guaranties of permanent assistance were 
obtained as to convince Dr. Sears that the entire or chief 
burden of sustaining the College would not hereafter fall 
on the Peabody Fund. The question of withdrawing aid 
from the College was therefore cheerfully abandoned. The 
death of Dr. Sears arrested the consummation of the en- 
gagement betwixt him and the Trustees of the University 
of Nashville. The Board, however, at its last meeting, 
instructed me to carry out the engagement. 

The Legislature of Tennessee subsequently met and the 
friends of the College applied for an appropriation. I vis- 
ited Nashville, and in response to an invitation made an 
address to the Legislature. An act was passed authorise 
ing the Board of Education " to expend annually for the 
support of the College, an amount not exceeding $10,000 ;" 
out of this sum a student from each Senatorial District is 
entitled to J>ioo per annum. The act also intrusted the 
Board of Education with $2,500 " for the higher and Nor- 
mal education of children of African descent." Some dif- 
ference of opinion in reference to the meaning and intent 
of the law soon arose. It became manifest that, under the 
interpretation of the law officially adopted, the Normal Col- 
lege would not get from the State, annually and unincum- 
bered, $6,000. If it could, the stipulations of the Trustees 
of the University of Nashville in this respect would be sub- 
stantially complied with. Embarrassed by the uncertainties, 
anxious that the question of the success of the College 
should be definitively settled, earnestly desiring such action 
as would reciprocate the liberality of the Peabody Trustees, 
and thus prevent the possibility of having the College 
thrown upon them for maintenance, I made a second visit 
to Nashville, and, by personal conference and subsequent 
correspondence, have reached an understanding with the 
Trustees of the University and the Board of Education, 
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which, construed in the light of an improved educational 
sentiment in the State, and of assurances from influential 
citizens, may be accepted as satisfactory. 

The State Board of Education has authorized the issue 
of an order for <!7,SOO for the support of the Normal 
College, jS2,500 of which will be expended on Tennessee 
scholarships. A new building being in course of erection, 
and approaching completion, as soon as it is ready for occu- 
pancy, the Montgomery Bell Academy will be removed. 
A President's house has been promised, and, although 
the delay is harassing, we need feel no doubt of the 
Trustees' carrying out their agreement Improvements 
are being made in the College buildings. Hon. E. H. 
Ewing, the President of the Trustees of the Univer- 
sity of Nashville, in a letter of June 22, says : " The 
Trustees of the University understand, in regard to the 
support and maintenance of the College, now carried on in 
their buildings and upon their grounds in Nashville, that 
after the payment of the debt of ^10,000 (principal and 
interest), recently authorized by them to be incurred for 
buildings, &c., in aid of the Normal College, they are to 
apply the income derivable from their investment in bonds 
of the State of Tennessee (50,cxx)) for the support of the 
Normal College, so far as to supply any deficiency which 
may, from time to time, exist in the annual appropriation 
of the State of Tennessee for that purpose ; this expected 
annual appropriation is $6,CXX). The annual donation from 
the Peabody Fund for the support of the Normal College 
is ^6,000, and this, it is expected, will continue pari passu 
with the State appropriation to be supplemented as above. 
It is not intended by the Trustees of the University of 
Nashville to guarantee, at all events y an annual appropriation 
by the State of ^6,cxx), but merely to give their income as 
above stated to that end." 

The strong probability is, that Tennessee will hereafter 
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make a liberal appropriation for the College. This being 
done, the Trustees will have occasion to rejoice in the 
success of their patient labors and in the hope that an 
institution, so cherished, will become the great Southern 
College for furnishing highest training for teachers. 

A more particular account of what the several States are 
doing will not be without interest. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

The school population, between the ages of six and 
twenty-one, is 213,441, and 142,850 attend school. There 
are 3,811 public schools. State and local school revenues 
amount to ^620,126.46. There is a State Normal School 
with five branches, and the Superintendent is authorized 
to make arrangement for the normal-school training of a 
number of colored school-teachers in proportion to the 
colored population of the State. The State appropriates 
^8,000 annually for students from the different counties 
attending these Normal Schools. The sum of 1(500 is 
also appropriated to pay conductors, appointed by the State 
Superintendent, for holding County Institutes. Last winter 
the entire school-law was re-enacted and important changes 
were made. The salaries of County Superintendents were 
doubled, and they are required to visit the schools. Teach- 
ers are required to attend the Institutes and to get 
certificates after examination. Four District Institutes, 
supported entirely from the Peabody Fund, and sixty 
County Institutes, have been held. They " have been the 
most successful educational meetings ever held in the 
State." "The enrolment and attendance were unprece- 
dented. The enrolment was 3,558, the average attendance, 
3,048. The total number of teachers in the State last year 
was 4,134. Add attendance at District Institutes to the 
County Institutes, and we have enrolment 4,064 and 
average attendance 3,490. The Colored Teachers' Insti- 
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tute was an experiment that did not turn out, in the number 
who attended, as well as was expected ; but a very healthy 
feeling has been aroused among the colored people." To 
secure practical, thorough, and efficient supervision of the 
schools, the Superintendent has called a Convention of the 
County and City Superintendents at Wheeling, and will 
hold a District Peabody Institute at the same time. 



VIRGINIA. ! 



The able Superintendent, to whom the State is so much 
indebted for the organization and success of the school 
system, ^ays: "The year which closed July 31, 1881, was 
the best in all respects." The school attendance was 15,000 
larger than in any preceding year. Two hundred new 
school-houses were built, and ^100,000 added to the value 
of school property. The school population, between 5 and 
21, is 314,827 white, and 240,980 colored. There are 5,384 
schools, with 239,109 pupils. The value of school prop- 
erty owned by districts is ^1,177,544.86. J>S96,5i5.95 
were received from taxes for the public schools. The 
only change in the school law greatly desired is some 
provision for the Normal training of teachers. " We can 
never raise our teachers as high as they ought to be in the 
scale of professional ability, until the State obeys the con* 
stitutional requirement in respect to Normal Schools. But 
for the aid received from the Peabody Fund in this vital 
work, our record would be poor indeed." 

The usual aid has been extended to the Normal and 
Agricultural Institute at Hampton, which Dr. Ruffner de- 
scribes as '' the most valuable of all the schools opened on 
this continent for colored people." Three Normal Insti- 
tutes, supported exclusively by the Peabody Fund, have 
been held during the summer. The Institute at Abingdon 
continued in session twenty-eight days, and had 286 mem- 
bers, exclusive of superintendents, representing 25 coun- 
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ties. The ability of Superintendent Newell, of Maryland, 
the experience and enthusiasm of his co-instructors, and 
the spirit of the teacher-pupils, produced excellent results. 
" The intention of the instructors was rather to teach a few 
things well, than to go over a great deal of ground. It was 
thought that the real purpose of the Institute would not be 
accomplished unless every member carried home something 
that he not only could but would turn to practical account 
in the school-room. To this purpose all the exercises were 
subordinated, and the result will be seen in hundreds of 
schools." The Institute at Front Royal, conducted by 
Dr. Edward Brooks of the State Normal School of Millers- 
ville, Pa., Aug. 2 to Aug. 26, was attended by 265 
teachers, 12 superintendents from 45 counties and two 
cities, and by a large number of interested citizens. " The 
close and constant attendance of the teachers upon the 
classes, and their unusual interest and energy, have shown 
their appreciation of the superior ability evinced by 
the able corps of instructors, whose earnestness and zeal 
have given an impetus to thought and action, which will 
not cease to be felt for years to come in the old Common- 
wealth." The Institute, held at Hampton for colored 
teachers, was continued three weeks, and had 180 in 
attendance from all parts of the State. It was conducted 
by Professor Henry P. Warren, Principal of the New 
Hampshire State Normal School. He was aided by 
Misses Reed and Cate of his own school, and Professor I. 
Freeman Hall, of Quincy, Mass. The work done attracted 
attention and won hearty plaudits. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

The number of white children of school age, between 6 
and 21, is 291,770, and of colored children, 167,554. The 
number of public schools, averaging a session of 54 days, 
is, for white children, 2,730; for colored children, 1,036. 
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The number of white pupils enrolled is 136,481, and ot 
colored, 89,125. For teachers, 1^318,453.15 were paid, and 
for other purposes, ^34,429.50, making the cost for the last 
scholastic year, 1^352,882.65. Within the last year some 
material modifications have been made in the school law. 
The Superintendent is allowed a Clerk, and has his travel- 
ling expenses paid. The office of County Superintendent 
has been established. County Teachers' Institutes are re- 
quired and provided for. Two "Normal Schools" have 
been in operation since 1877, and ^4,000 were appropriated 
for "eight additional Normal Schools." On these ten 
"schools" the State expends j^ 10,000 annually. School- 
houses were authorized to be built and furnished out of the 
school fund of the districts. A standard of qualification 
for teachers has been fixed, thus getting rid of many in- 
competent persons. A "local option school-tax law" is 
probably the most needed reform in the school laws. 

The " Normal School " at Chapel Hill, receiving ^2,000 
from the State, was in session a month, and liad 358 en- 
rolled pupils. The President and Professors of the Uni- 
versity were aided by instructors and lecturers, and the 
" school " was said to be better than the best ever held at 
that place. Four other white Normal Schools at Franklin, 
Newton, Wilson, and Elizabeth City, were held, and " the 
work done was more practical and better suited to the 
needs of teachers and schools than the Normal work here- 
tofore done." The colored Normal School at Fayetteville 
has a faculty of competent teachers under a competent 
Principal, continues in session ten months, and requires 
three years to complete the course of study. It receives 
JI500 from the Peabody Fund. The other colored " schools," 
held this year at Salisbury, Plymouth, Newberne, and 
Franklinton, were " organized to run at least four months." 
" The white citizens, at all these places, have shown a com- 
mendable spirit, and are working for the success of the 
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schools and the good of the colored people." The Super- 
intendent wisely says : " We need a change in the plan of 
our Normal Schools. We ought to have at least two Nor- 
mal Schools proper for the professional training of teachers, 
with proper courses of study, requiring a fixed number of 
years to complete said courses, the sessions continuing for 
eight or ten months in each year, regularly appointed facul- 
ties with power to grant diplomas, these diplomas to be in 
the nature of a State certificate to teach school." Since 
the spring of 1879 there has been a marked improvement 
in public sentiment in reference to free education of the 
whole people. "The school law of 1881, and the new 
order of things, have made it still more marked." 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

It is to be regretted that no enumeration of school popu- 
lation, nor reports of school funds, have been made since 
the fiscal year, 1 877-78. Then the school population was, 
white, 83,813, colored, 144,315, total 228,128, and the 
school fund was $421,945.16. As the school tax is levied 
upon the assessed valuation of all the taxable property, 
with increasing prosperity the school fund will be propor- 
tionately increased. During 1880 the average length of 
the school term was three and a half months. A large ma- 
jority of the people of the State, without regard to race or 
party, is now in favor of public education, and this gratify- 
ing fact is largely due to the tact, zeal, ability, and indomi- 
table energy of the Superintendent. For several years in 
succession. Dr. Sears reported the system of education in 
South Carolina in a most disordered condition, resulting 
from the failure of the State to make good its promises, 
the diversion of school funds, the untrustworthiness or un- 
fitness of school officers, and incompetency of teachers. 
Since the accession of the present Superintendent, order 
and efficiency have been introduced, the number of schools. 
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teachers, and pupils has been increased, and the school 
fund is gradually enlarging. He will recommend addi- 
tional legislation to secure better supervision " as the coun- 
ties in which the loudest clamor is heard against the 
public schools are those in which the school commissioners 
have been most incompetent." 
The Superintendent writes of the 

NORMAL INSTITUTES. 

" There can be no doubt that for the good results which 
have been accomplished by Normal Institutes, the teachers 
of South Carolina are chiefly indebted to the Peabody 
Fund. 

" The success of the Normal Institute held at Spartanburg 
in 1880, and which was supported entirely by the amount 
contributed for that purpose by the Fund, gave a new im- 
pulse to education in this State, and directed public atten- 
tion to the importance of providing for the better training 
of our teachers. The Legislature, at its session in Decem- 
ber, 1880, without a dissenting voice, appropriated 1(1,500 
to be used by the State Superintendent of Education in 
conducting Normal Institutes during the present year. To 
this sum the General Agent of the Peabody Fund added 
^1,000. 

" With the money thus obtained, two Institutes, one for 
white and one for colored teachers, were held with the 
most gratifying results. 

" It is not too much to say that henceforth Normal train- 
ing will form a fixed feature in the educational policy of the 
State, and it is believed that, at no distant period, provision 
will be made for the establishment of Normal Schools. 

NORMAL INSTITUTE FOR COLORED TEACHERS. 

" The first Normal Institute for the colored teachers of 
South Carolina began its session in Columbia, July 5, 1881, 
and closed on the 29th of the same month. The object 
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was to give instruction in school organization, discipline, 
and teaching according to the most approved methods. 
The enrolled membership comprised one hundred and 
eighty-five 'teacher pupils,' who represented twenty-five 
of the thirty-three counties of the State. 

" Too much praise cannot be given to those who attended 
the Institute for the desire which they manifested for im- 
provement, and for the regularity and promptness with 
which they discharged all of their duties. The colored 
citizens of Columbia showed deep interest and contributed 
in many ways to the success of the Institute. 

"The Faculty was composed of colored teachers from 
Washington, D. C, who, to large and successful experience 
in teaching, added a zeal and devotion to duty which 
aroused the ambition of their classes, and excited an inter- 
est in the work which was maintained throughout the entire 
session. 

•* The Faculty was arranged as follows : Professor H. P. 
Montgomery, Principal, Arithmetic, Elementary Geogra- 
phy, School Organization, Discipline, and Hygiene. Mrs. 
H. P. Montgomery, Reading, Phonic Spelling, and Lan- 
guage. Professor H. F. Grant, Vocal Music. Professor 
R. L. Peters, Free Hand Drawing and Penmanship. 

'• Much time was given to practice teaching. In order to 
do this, the Institute was divided into sections, in which, in 
turn, under the supervision of the several members of the 
Faculty, the teachers were allowed to put into practice the 
methods they had acquired. 

*• The attendance of visitors each day was quite large, and 
addresses were made by many distinguished citizens. 
Among those who addressed the teachers at different times 
may be mentioned Governor Hagood, General Eaton, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, Hon. R. 0*Neale, Mayor of 
Columbia, Hon. Samuel W. Melton, U. S. District Attor- 
ney, and Hon. Hugh S. Thompson, State Superintendent 
of Education. 
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NORMAL INSTITUTE FOR WHITE TEACHERS. 

" The Institute opened at Greenville in the buildings of 
the Furman University, Aug. 2, and closed Aug. 26. The 
Institute held last year at Spartanburg had an enrolment 
of 197. The enrolment at Greenville reached 335 teachers, 
representing twenty-seven of the thirty-three counties. 
The regular course included Normal instruction in methods 
of teaching Reading, English Language, Geography, Arith- 
metic, and Pedagogics. In addition, optional courses 
were pursued in Latin, German, French, Algebra, Physical 
Geography, Vocal Music, and Calisthenics. The prompt 
and regular attendance of teachers upon the prescribed 
course, and the large numbers who availed themselves of 
the optional courses, furnish evidence of the learning and 
ability of the Faculty and of the zeal and intelligence of 
the students. 

" The Institute was again under the charge of Professor 
F. Louis Soldan, of St. Louis, Mo. To his culture, zeal, 
enthusiasm, and skill, the teachers are indebted for the 
successful management of two Institutes, which have al- 
ready done much to advance the cause of education in 
South Carolina. 

" Professor E. S. Joynes of the University of Tennessee 
had charge of English Language, and he also gave instruc- 
tion in French to such students as desired to receive it. Dr. 
Joynes's lectures were as attractive by their eloquence, as 
they were useful for their learning and for the new light 
which they threw upon the study of our mother tongue. 

" With these gentlemen were associated, as instructors, 
some of the most successful teachers of the State. 

"Many of the citizens of Greenville, and visitors from 
different parts of the State, attended the Institute, and 
watched its course with deep interest. 

" In addition to the course of instruction already men- 
tioned, lectures on subjects of general interest connected 
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with education were delivered at night by General Eaton, 
Hon. J. L. M. Curry, Dr. W. T. Harris, and Hon. Wm. 
Porchir Miles. Dr. Harris delivered two lectures and Gen- 
eral Eaton one lecture before the Institute, in addition to 
those delivered by them at night The evening lectures 
were well attended, and did much to excite a deep interest 
in the cause of public education." 

GEORGIA. 

The school population is 433444. The State school-fund 
for 1880 was ^345>789.54. The amount raised by cities 
and counties, having the right of local taxation, was 
^125,239.92, making the entire sum expended on public 
schools f47 1,029146. Outside the cities there were 4,066 
schools with 139,311 white pupils, and 1,603 schools with 
78,855 colored pupils. In the cities were 116 ungraded 
schook, 115 graded, and 16 High Schools, with 10,823 
white pupils and 7,544 colored pupils. The county schools 
are kept open three months ; the city, eight or ten months. 
The last twelve months have witnessed greater changes in 
public sentiment than any preceding year, but some severe 
constitutional restrictions prevent a much needed increase 
of the school fund. Georgia, unfortunately, has no Normal 
School, but an annual appropriation of ^8,000 is made for 
the benefit of the Normal department of the Atlanta 
University, an institution established for the education of 
colored pupils. 

In this connection, it deserves to be recorded that the 
National Educational Association, with representatives 
from seventeen Northern and thirteen Southern States, 
met in Atlanta in July. The social and political and 
educatory influences of the Association were salutary. 
Invitations to seats in both houses of the Legislature were 
given ; and, by request. General John .Eaton, Hon. J. H. 
Smart, Hon. J. P. Wickersham, and others made addresses 
to the legislature upon the subject of popular education. 
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FLORIDA. 

The youth between the ages of six and twenty-one 
number 71,782. In 1880, there were 1,050 schools, with 
an attendance of 37,034 pupils. The sum expended on 
public schools was J! 140,703. The schools in this State, 
from sparseness of population and inadequate revenues, 
do not come up to the desires of the friends of education. 
Separate statistics for the diflEerent races have not been 
obtained, but in the future this omission will be corrected. 
A number of counties will this year continue the schools 
for five months. While heretofore the tax levied by the 
counties for school purposes could not be above two and 
one half mills, by a change in the law the tax cannot now 
be less than two and one half mills, nor more than four. 

ALABAMA. 

By the census of 1879, the school population, between 
the ages of seven and twenty-one, was 217,590 white 
and 170,413 colored. For the year ending Sept. 30, 
1880, there were 3,085 white schools, with an average 
session of eighty-three days ; and 1,512 colored, with an 
average session of sixty-seven days. In white schools, 
107,483 pupils were enrolled, and in colored, 72,007. From 
the revenues of the State were paid for schools $376,092.59. 
The State has established four Normal Schools, — one at 
Florence for white pupils, and three at Marion, Huntsville, 
and Tuskegee, respectively, for colored. The sum of 1^14,500 
is appropriated annually for their support. Free tuition is 
given on the condition of teaching two years in the public 
schools. " Our greatest needs," says the Superintendent, 
"are more money and a better class of teachers. ... I 
heartily approve of the determination of the Peabody 
Trustees, to apply the Fund to the education of teachers." 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

The statistics show a steady development of the edu- 
cational system. For 1880, the children within the school 
age were 175,251 whites and 251,438 colored; of these, 
112,994 white and 123,710 colored were in the public 
schools for an average of 74^ days in the country, and 177 
days in cities. The sum of ^241,793.75 from the State, 
and of ^334,769.86 from county taxes, was disbursed for 
school purposes. A comparison with the preceding year 
shows an increase in children, teachers, and daily attend- 
ance. Public sentiment in favor of free education is 
rapidly gaining ground, especially among the more en- 
lightened. More efficient local supervision and increased 
means would enhance the usefulness of the schools. 
Teachers* Institute work was done at six points. " Though 
the Institutes were mainly held in sparsely settled, and 
probably in the most illiterate portions of the State, the 
attendance of teachers and citizens was good, and much 
interest was manifested in the cause of education. A new 
impetus was given at every point visited. ... I consider 
the time and money well spent. Much good will be 
the result." There is one colored Normal School, sup- 
ported exclusively by the State, and officered entirely by 
colored teachers. ** It does not come up to the standard 
of a Normal School proper, though it is doing much good." 

TENNESSEE. . 

The annual commencement of the Normal College was 
largely attended. The internal management of the Insti- 
tution, as administered by Dr. Stearns, continues most 
satisfactory. The Catalogue shows ninety-seven students 
on scholarships. The teaching is practical and thor- 
ough, and the students generally show enthusiasm and 
aptitude. In Tennessee, the College is slowly but surely 
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winning its way to favor. The scholarships are much 
sought after, and the attainments of the appointees, each 
year, under strict or competitive examinations, become 
higher. The graduates readily find places as teachers, 
and give much satisfaction. Silver medals were awarded 
to Alice M. Le Sueur, of Tennessee, Joseph E. Wolfe 
and Florence V. Mcllvaine, of Florida, and Aurine L. 
Williams, Baccalaureate, of Alabama. By endowment 
of the Peabody Fund, aided by the Trustees and Fac- 
ulty of the University, a State Normal University was 
held at Knoxville for four weeks, and was attended, from 
all parts of the State, by over 200 teachers, represent- 
ing 20,000 pupils. The Institute was conducted under 
authority of the State Superintendent, who rendered 
valuable service by counsel and address. He says : " The 
instructions were thorough and practical, and fully and 
fairly within the reach of the average teachers. All reason- 
able fears to the contrary have given place to the fullest 
confidence. The Institute is doing a grand work for 
Tennessee." Another writer says : " The work has been 
begun, continued, and ended without a jar, or, so far as we 
can judge, a mistake of any kind. A great work of edu- 
cation has been done." Besides the Professors of the 
University, Professor Soldan of St. Louis, Woolwine and 
Garrett of Nashville, and Jones of Knoxville, aided. Spe- 
cial mention should be made of Professor E. G. Joynes, 
who, besides his instructive lectures, gave much time and 
thought to the founding, organizing, and conducting the 
Institute. 

Three colored Institutes were held at Milan, Murfrees- 
boro\ and Knoxville. These Institutes continued in ses- 
sion from two to four weeks. '* Seven instructors were 
appointed ; six of them being teachers of skill and large 
experience, and the other a young colored man, lately 
graduated with honor. Although there were great diffi- 
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culties to meet, the Institutes did much good and were a 
fair success." An Educational Journal has been established, 
and '* the outlook for the future is becoming steadily more 
hopeful." 

LOUISIANA. 

The latest census of school population, between the ages 
of six and eighteen, is 273,845. The number of public 
schools is between 1,600 and 1,700. The amount of money 
expended from public funds for 1880 was about $225,000. 
Modifications of the present school law are needed, so as to 
ensure a larger appropriation from the State and the par- 
ishes, lengthen the sessions of the schools, and give better 
salaries to the teachers, and thus increase their efficiency. 
A growing sentiment in behalf of Free Schools is evidenced 
by the continuance, through private aid, of the schools for 
a longer period than the State appropriation provides for. 
The arrangements entered into by Dr. Sears, in reference 
to the No^'mal Schools in New Orleans, have been continued. 
To the Peabody Normal Seminary is granted the sum of 
fifty dollars each for forty scholars. For eleven years 
this Seminary has afEorded free professional training to 
teachers ; and about five hundred, mostly graduates of the 
New Orleans Public High Schools, or of Colleges, have 
availed themselves of the boon. Two hundred of the 
graduates are employed as teachers in Louisiana or else- 
where. Silver medals were awarded to Miss Nellie 
Boulware and Miss Julia R. Hedges. The Normal School 
for colored pupils, opened in 1877, graduated nine pupils in 
March last. The City School Board furnished accommo- 
dations for this school. To Miss L. V. Miller was awarded 
a bronze medal. A newspaper said that the graduates, 
" in point of appearance, scholarship, maturity of character, 
and enthusiasm in their work, will prove a great credit to 
the profession upon which they are entering." Efforts are 
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making to secure State aid for these schools, now almost 
exclusively sustained by the Peabody Fund. They occupy 
an anomalous position, and more consistency would be given 
to our work if they were taken under State supervision 
and help. 

ARKANSAS. 

In 1880 the school population, between the ages of six 
and twenty-one, was 255,286. There were 3,100 public 
schools, and the attendance did not fall below 125,000. 
The local officers, in many cases, made no distinction 
betwixt white and colored schools. The reputation of the 
State suffers from meagre statistics. In villages and towns, 
the school session was from six to nine months; in the 
rural districts, from three to four months. The State 
school fund was ^188,570.22. With what was derived 
from local taxation, the Superintendent thinks j$500,ooo 
were expended on public schools, and hopes for ^[700,000 
this year. Some acts amendatory of the school law were 
passed by the last Legislature, but the cardinal features of 
the system were not touched. The Constitution unwisely 
forbids the levy of a local tax of more than five mills, and 
this inhibition "cripples the enterprise and liberality of 
districts fighting the nightmare of inadequate revenues.'* 
County supervision is the most pressing need, and the 
Superintendent is urging hopefully a more intelligent and 
efficient local management of school affairs. "I do not 
think it would be wise to disturb the framework of the 
present law. It is better to endure some defects than to 
take the risk of legislating upon so grave a matter. A 
school system is not made : it is a growth. More difficul- 
ties can be educated away than can be legislated away. 
Time and a vigorous popular interest are necessary to 
mature a school system." Despite constitutional and leg- 
islative drawbacks, there is rapid and substantial growth 
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in a favoring public sentiment " Close observers say they 
have nowhere found so wakeful an interest and so many 
gratifying evidences of solid growth. Each year widens 
and heightens the educational horizon, diminishes the 
apathy and opposition that were once so formidable, gives 
the free-school system a warmer place in the appreciation 
and confidence of the people. • . . Public journals co-oper- 
ate cheerfully ; politicians and business men are zealous in 
their advocacy of public education. . . . The genuineness 
of the interest in free education is shown in building and 
furnishing better school-houses and making more liberal 
provision for the education of the masses. The plan of 
supplementing the public revenues by private subscription 
for the purpose of lengthening the school term is becoming 
quite popular. . . . The school system is in a formative 
state. There are obstacles to be overcome, and it will 
require years of patient labor to do it. The encouraging 
feature is, that hostility and indifference are giving way 
all along the line, and all honest work is efifective." It 
would be very unjust not to say that the tireless zeal and 
activity of the Superintendent, Hon. James L. Denton, 
have wrought this beneficial change in Arkansas. His 
eloquent appeals and able discussions kindle, wherever he 
goes, a responsive interest and enthusiasm. 

"The Normal District Institutes have been a success. 
Eight of the series have been held, and the remaining four 
will occur in October. The excessive heat and drought 
have been serious hindrances, but the attendance and 
interest have been greater than in any previous year. 
Teachers are eager for information bearing upon school 
economy and methods of teaching. . . . Wherever the In- 
stitutes have been held, they have been cordially welcomed 
and hospitably entertained. They have not been confined 
to places easily accessible, but have, in a number of 
instances, been held in towns and villages remote from 
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railroads and navigable rivers. An idea may be formed of 
the proportions these educational meetings have assumed, 
when it is stated that the largest halls in the State have 
been filled with eager and sympathizing audiences. The 
Institutes exert a powerful influence on public sentiment, 
put both teachers and people in motion, and give life and 
vigor to the school system. Your appropriation for Nor- 
mal Institutes in this State was timely, and will defray all 
the expenses of the series.'' 

TEXAS. 

The school population, between the ages of eight and 
fourteen, is 266,709, the colored being about one third. In 
1880 there were nearly 6,000 schools, averaging the lam- 
entably short session of seventy-three days. The sum of 
^717,727 was expended for educational purposes. The 
provision made for the future education of Texans is mag- 
nificent. In 1839 three leagues of land, 13,284 acres, were 
given to each county for the support of free schools. The 
next year this was increased to 17,712 acres. These 
county school lands aggregate 2,833,920 acres. Thirty 
years ago the State set apart ^2,000,000 as a permanent 
school fund, and it amounts now to ^3,500,000 in the 
treasury, the interest being used for the support of free 
schools. The Constitution, last adopted, reaffirmed all that 
had been given to schools, and reserved for them the 
alternate sections retained by the State in grants made to 
railroads. Thus 50,000,000 acres of land were added to 
the free-school dowry. The Texas University has an 
endowment of 1,221,400 acres. The lands thus assigned 
for education make an immense aggregate of 54,055,32c 
acres. Besides these acres, the Constitution sets apart not 
more than one fourth of the general revenues of the State 
for the support of common schools. Contemplating the 
area of Texas, its rapidly growing population, mineral and 
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agricultural productiveness, grazing capabilities, railroads 
intersecting all portions, penetrating Mexico and reaching 
the Pacific, the mind staggers at the possibilities of the 
future. The school fund, rightly administered and helped 
by judicious legislation, gives the State a vantage ground 
which is the prophecy and the assurance of the most pros- 
perous civilization. If this imperial possession be rightly 
husbanded and wisely applied to universal education, the 
benefits may be perpetuated from generation to generation 
in ever multiplying ratio and ever increasing good. The 
school law needs some material modifications, so as to 
secure efficient supervision of the schools, longer duration 
of sessions, advance of the maximum of the school age, and 
to bring the educational system into completer harmony 
with what time and experience have demonstrated to be 
essential in other States. The last Legislature took steps 
for the organization and opening of a University, with 
free tuition, for both sexes. By popular vote, Austin was 
selected as the site for the literary branch. If the Univer- 
sity be properly organized and the funds be wisely managed, 
the infant institution may, without long probation, take 
rank with the best and oldest. 

The Sam Houston Normal College has so grown in pub- 
lic esteem that the Legislature increased the appropriation 
from ^14,000 to ;^20,ooo. The Faculty has been reorgan- 
ized. Dr. J. Baldwin, for fourteen years President of the 
Normal School at Kirkville, Mo., becoming the President. 
By Dr. W. T. Harris and other distinguished educators, he 
is highly commended as teacher and organizer. Conduct- 
ing some of the summer Institutes with success, he enters 
upon his grave work not without popularity in the State. 
The Legislature also increased the appropriation, by ^3,000, 
for the colored Normal Institute at Prairie View. The 
public schools at Houston and Bryan have had aid from 
the Peabody Fund. Other towns, by local taxes and indi- 
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vidual contributions, are seeking to bring themselves within 
the conditions precedent to Peabody aid. 

Institutes, supported from the Peabody Fund, have been 
held at San Marcos, Waxahache, Orange, Salado, Gaines- 
ville, Tyler, and Hempstead. The last was for colored 
teachers. These Institutes unfortunately, in their incep- 
tion, had much opposition ; but, judging from the commen- 
dations of the press, prejudices were overcome and approval 
was won. The Superintendent writes: "The establish- 
ment of these summer Normal Schools or Institutes, con- 
sidering all the circumstances and the opposition which 
they met in their inauguration, has been attended with the 
happiest results." ..." The earnest, progressive, and faith- 
ful teachers who attended these Institutes have taken a 
new departure ; they strengthened the fraternal bonds 
which should ever characterize the profession ; they real- 
ized, in the interchange of views and comparison of 
professional experience, a wide and profitable field of im- 
provement ; they enjoyed the opportunity of discussing 
and hearing discussed, in the light of the experience of the 
past and according to the standard of the most approved 
methods, every department of pedagogical work ; but, more 
than this, they witnessed in the class drill a practical 
exemplification of the truth of the theories advanced, and 
learned, by practice, how to apply them to the best advan- 
tage in the school-room." 

I append a table, showing what disbursement of the in- 
come of the Fund has been made to the different States, 
and for what purpose, since I became Agent : — 
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Distribution of the Income of the Fund since i February ^ 1881. 

West Virginia. 
Teachers' Institutes $2,000 

Virginia. 

Teachers' Institutes ....'. $3|000 

Hampton Normal Institute 500 

Nashville Scholarships 1,450 

Educational Journal 200 

$5,150 
North Carolina. 

Teachers' Institutes $2,125 

Nashville Scholarships 1,200 

FayetteviUe Public School 800 

Hi 25 
South Carolina. 

Teachers' Institutes $1,000 

Pupils, colored, at Hampton 450 

Nashville Scholarships 1,600 

Claflin University, colored 500 

Winnsboro' School 250 

Chester School * 250 

*4,050 
Georgia. 

Nashville Scholarships • $4^200 

Colored Pupils at Atlanta 500 

Agency 600 

*5»300 
Florida. 

Nashville Scholarships $ii7oo 

Lake City School 300 

$2,000 
Alabama. 

Nashville Scholarships $1,800 
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Mississippi. 

Nashville Scholarships $2,7SO 

Teachers' Institutes 1,000 

Holly Springs School 200 

*3i95o 
Louisiana. 

Peabody Normal Schools thS^^ 

Educational Journal 200 

* 1,700 
Texas. 

Sam Houston Normal College l4»S<» 

Houston Public Schools 75© 

Bryan Public Schools . 800 

Teachers* Institutes 2,000 

Educational Journal 200 

Nashville Scholarships 2,550 

$10,800' 

Arkansas. 

Teachers' Institutes $2,000 

Nashville Scholarships 1,800 

Educational Journal 200 

$4,000 
Tennessee. 

Normal College fciooo 

Teachers' Institutes i,Soo 

Educational Journal 200 

Jackson Public Schools 800 

tSfSoo 
Total $50,375 

J. L. M. CURRY, 

General Agent, 

Richmond, Va., Oct. i, 1881. 
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Mr. Fish, from the Committee, reported the 
following Resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted : — 

Resolved^ That the death of Mr. Riggs removes from 
our Board a most valued and useful member, — one of 
those named by Mr. Peabody himself in its organization ; 
an associate who had endeared himself by the gentle 
courtesy of his manners and the stern virtues of his charac- 
ter, and whose peculiar acquirements had been of the 
highest value in the administration of the Fund. 

Mr. Anthony J. Drexel of Philadelphia was 
unanimously elected to fill the vacancy in the Board 
caused by the death of Mr. Riggs. 

On the motion of Bishop Whipple, it was 

Voted^ That the Executive Committee, with the General 
Agent, be authorized to distribute annually fifty silver 
Medals to graduates of the Normal Schools in the South, 
and five hundred bronze Medals to pupils of the common 
schools. 

The Treasurer, Mr. Wetmore, read his Report.' 
Messrs. Lyman and Manning were appointed an 
Auditing Committee on the Treasurer's account and 
on that of the General Agent. 

Judge Manning presented the following Re- 
port : — 

Hon. Robert C. WmxHROP, President of the Board of Trustus of 
the Peabody Education Fund. 

On reaching my home shortly after our last adjourn- 
ment, I addressed the following letter to the Governor of 
Mississippi, and received the reply subjoined thereto : — 

^ See Statement, pp. 44-48. 
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Alexandria, Ijl, Feb. 18, 1881. 

To his Excellency the Governor of Mississippi, 

Dear Sir, — The Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund 
instructed me, at their meeting on the 2d of this month, to urge 
upon the Executive and Legislature of your State the necessity 
and justice of providing for the pa3nnent of the interest of certain 
bonds donated to them by Mr. Peabody, and ultimately of the 
principal thereof. These bonds are commonly known as Planters' 
Bank Bonds, and amounted, interest included, to one million one 
hundred thousand dollars at the date (1867) of Mr. Peabod/s 
donation. They are bonds of the State of Mississippi, issued in 
payment for stock in the Planters' Bank held by the State, from 
which she received large dividends for many years. The interest was 
paid till 1840, but not since voluntarily. Subsequent to that date 
one hundred thousand dollars were paid under a mandamus of the 
Supreme Court. Mr. Peabody, in making the donation, observes : 
*' The validity of these bonds has never been questioned, and they 
must not be confounded with another issue of bonds made by the 
State to the Union Bank, the recognition of which has been a sub- 
ject of controversy with a portion of the population of MississippL 
Various Acts of the Legislature — viz., of Feb. 28, 1842 ; Feb. 23, 
1844; F^^* i6> 1846; Feb. 28, 1846; March 4, 1848 — and the 
highest judicial tribunal of the State have confirmed their validity ; 
and I have no doubt that at an early day such legislation will be 
had as to make these bonds available in increasing the usefulness 
of the present trust. Mississippi, though now depressed [this was 
written in 1867], is rich in agricultural resources, and cannot long 
disregard the moral obligation resting upon her to make provision 
for tlieir payment." 

Transcribing for your perusal these words of oiu* munificent 
Founder, so full of trustful confidence in the integrity of your 
State, may I not hope that your Excellency will at once determine 
to give the weight and force of Executive authority to whatever 
measures may be proper to be adopted in order to realize the con* 
fident expectation of Mr. Peabody. A recommendation in your 
next message to the Legislature of the payment of the interest on 
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these bonds, and of provision for their ultimate redemptioni would 
awaken that body from its lethargy upon this subject 

Remember that the children of Mississippi are the recipients of 
Mr. Peabody's bounty equally with those of other States. One 
hundred scholarships have been established by the Trustees in the 
Normal College at Nashville, and Mississippi has nine of them, 
and besides receives her due proportion of assistance in her Nor- 
mal Schools. In proportion to the increase of income consequent 
upon the payment by your State of the annual interest on these 
bonds, will be the additional benefits which her children will re- 
ceive from the Peabody Fund ; and not here alone, but those of the 
other Southern States which " have suffered from the destructive 
ravages, and the not less disastrous consequences, of Civil War." 

I trust I have said enough to convince you that we, as Trustees 
of this great beneficence, ought no longer to remain silent and 
inactive, and that your State ought not to defer making provisions 
for our realization of the income which these bonds were expected 
to bring us. 

I am, with great respect, 

Your Excellency's obedient servant, 

Thoicas C. MAMioNa. 

Jackson, Miss., March 4, t88i. 
Hon. THoiiAS C. Manning, Alexandria, La. 

Dear Sir, — I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your communication of the 21st ultimo in reference to the repudi- 
ated "Planters' Bank Bonds," donated by Mr. Peabody to the 
Educational Fund of the State of Mississippi. Our Legislative 
sessions are biennial, and the first session will be in January, 1882, 
at which time I will lay before that body your letter for its con- 
sideration. You are, of course, aware of the fact that these bonds 
are excluded from legislative consideration by an amendment to 
our State Constitution, and the question can only come up upon a 
proposition to further amend the Constitution. With my con- 
victions of duty under the Constitution, I cannot recommend the 
legislation you suggest, but will submit your letter for such action 
as the Legislature may think proper. 

Yours most truly, 

J. M. Stone, 
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I did not know, before reading this letter, that a consti* 
tutional prohibition had been interposed to prevent our 
realization of this addition to our Fund, and I suppose all 
the members of the Board shared my ignorance. In re- 
sponse to my inquiry of the time and manner when this 
prohibition was interposed, the Governor informed me that 
an amendment to the Constitution of Mississippi was 
adopted Nov. 2, 187s, by the people, and was ratified by 
the Legislature in 1876. It is in these words : — 

''Nor shall the State assume, redeem, secure, or pay any 
indebtedness, or pretended indebtedness, claimed to be due by the 
State of Mississippi to any person, association, or corporation 
whatsoever, claiming the same as owners, holders, or assignees of 
any bond or bonds, now generally known as Union Bank Bonds, 
or Planters' Bank Bonds." 

Thus it appears the repudiation was made nearly ten 
years after Mr. Peabody's donation of the bonds to our 
Board, and at a time when the children of Mississippi were 
receiving their full proportion of the Fund, derived from 
bonds and other investments upon which interest has been 
paid. It is impossible to believe that this was done with 
a full knowledge of the history of these bonds, and of the 
effect of the loss of this income upon the education of 
Southern children. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Thomas C Manning. 

Oct 5, 18^. 

On the motion of Mr. Evarts, it was 

Votedy That the Committee be requested to continue 
its attention to the above question during the next session 
of the Mississippi Legislature, and, if occasion offers, to 
present the question before them. 
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The officers of last year were re-elected. 

The Committees were appointed as follows : — 

Executive Committee : Hon. William Aiken, Hon. 
W. M. EvARTS, Hon. A. H. H. Stuart, General J. K. 
Barnes, Hon. H. R. Jackson, with the Chairman, ex officio. 

Finance Committee: Hon. W. M. Evarts, Hon. Ham- 
ilton Fish, Chief Justice M. R. Waite, Colonel T. Lyman, 
Anthony J. Drexel, Esq., with the Treasurer, ex officio. 

On motion of Bishop Whipple, it was 

Voted, That the General Agent render a quarterly ac- 
count to the Finance Committee. 

Adjourned to Friday, at 1 1 a.m. 

October 7. 

The Trustees met at 1 1 a.m. 

Present : Mr. Winthrop, the Chairman, and 
Messrs. Fish, Aiken, Grant, Evarts, Wetmore, 
Stuart, Barnes, Whipple, Jackson, Hayes, Man- 
ning, and Lyman, with the General Agent, Dr. 
J. L. M. Curry. 

The acceptance of Mr. Anthony J. Drexel as a 
member of the Board was received. 

It was 

Voted, That a sum be paid Dr. Stearns of Nashville 
for the rent he has been obliged to pay for a house at a 
rate not exceeding ^500 a year. 

The following Reports of the Auditing Committee 
were presented and accepted : — 
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The Committee to whom was referred for examination 
the Treasurer's account to June 30, 1881, find vouchers for 
all payments charged by the Treasurer ; and there re- 
mained in his hands on deposit in the Bank of America 
^12,940.15, of which I53.05 was principal, and ^112,887.10 
was income. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Theodore Lyman. 
T. C. Manning. 

The Committee to whom was referred the account of 
the General Agent, to June 30, 1881, find the same prop- 
erly vouched, and that the sums received correspond to 
those paid by the Treasurer. 

Theodore Lyman. 

T. C. Manning. 

The Auditing Committee presented the following 
votes, which were passed : — 

Voted, That the action of the Treasurer — pursuant to the 
authority given him at the last meeting of the Trustees — 
in exchanging and funding the City of Mobile 6 per cent 
Bonds, ^30,000, and Fundable Scrip, $250.45, with the past 
due coupons and interest on said bonds to i January, 1881, 
^[5,700, amounting, together, to $35,950.45, for the new 
bonds of the City of Mobile due i January, 1906, on the 
terms as provided by the Act passed by the General 
Assembly of the State of Alabama, approved 8th of De- 
cember, 1880, and applying from income $2477 to make an 
even bond of $500, making now held by the Trustees 
$36,000 new bonds, costing $35,975.22, and deposited for 
safe keeping with the Fidelity Insurance Trust and Safe 
Deposit Company, Philadelphia, whose Certificate therefor 
the Treasurer now holds, be and is hereby approved and 
confirmed. 
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Votedf That the action of the Treasurer and Mr. George 
W. RiGGSi pursuant to the authority given them at the 
last meeting of the Trustees to invest the money belong- 
ing to the principal then in the Treasury, in Bonds of the 
United Stales at their discretion, in investing said principal 
on deposit in the United States Trust Company, consisting 
of an uninvested balance, J44.86, proceeds of Bonds of the 
State of Louisiana Consols, ^26,465.62, proceeds of the 
Supplementary Assented Union Trust Company of New 
York Certificates for the Columbus, Chicago, & Indi- 
ana Central Railway Company consolidated First Mort- 
gage Bonds, 1^95,787.50, and cash in bank, 71 cents, 
amounting, together, to 1^122,298.69 in J 109, 100 United 
States Registered 4 per cent Consols, 1907, costing net 
11122,291.06, leaving a balance uninvested of ^7.63, be 
and is hereby approved and confirmed. 

Voted, That the action of the Finance Committee in 
instructing the Treasurer to sell, and his action in selling 
the United States Registered 6 per cent Bonds, Acts of 
July 17 and August 5, 1861, 1^56.000, and Act of March, 
1863, ^7,000, amounting together to ^63,000, maturing i 
July, 1881, realizing net proceeds of principal, ^64,059.67, 
and investing the same, with a cash balance of principal of 
1^7-63, amounting, together, to ^64,067.30, in ^54,900 United 
States Registered 4 per cent Consols, 1907, costing net 
^64,060.87, leaving a balance uninvested of {6.43, be and is 
hereby approved and confirmed. 

Voted, That the action of the Finance Committee in 
instructing the Treasurer to sell the United States Regis- 
tered 5 per cent Bonds, Funded Loan 1881, amounting to 
f 744,000, and his action in carrying the same into efiect by 
their transfer to said United States 5 per cent Bonds con- 
tinued, and selling them, realizing proceeds of principal, 
^761,565, and investing the same, with a cash balance of 
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principal of ^6.43, amounting, together, to ^761,571.43, in 
^651,400 United States Registered 4 per cent Consols, 
1907, costing net ^761,518.38, leaving a balance uninvested 
oi $53'OS, be and is hereby approved and confirmed. 

On the motion of Mr. Evarts, — 

Voted, that the subject of the sum of money belonging 
to the Fund, and now in the* hands of the executors of the 
estate of the late Dr. Sears, be referred to the Finance 
Committee. 

Adjourned to the first Wednesday in October, 
1882 ; or subject to the call of the Chairman. 

THEODORE LYMAN, 

Assistant Secretary. 



Statement of Changes in Securities since June 30, 1879. 



The State of Louisiana Consolidated 7 per cent Bonds. 

^11,900 per statement of June 30, 1877 

44,800 " " ** October i, 1876 

92 Certificate for fractional part of Bond per Statement Oct i, 1878 

^56,792 

The above Bonds and Certificate were sold as follows : — 

,1(5,000 Bonds ... @ 46 $2,300.00 

25,000 „ . . . @ 46H 1 1,656.25 

26,000 ,, ... @ 47 12,220.00 

700 small Bonds, I ^ ,^ g^ ^g 

9» Certificate, ) $26,536.61 

Less Commission paid .... 70.99 

^56,792 Proceeds 

Showing a loss of 



The Consolidated First Mortgage Bonds of the Columbus, Chicago, and 
Indiana Central Railway Company, amounting to $90,000, were trans- 
ferred (1875) ^ro^'^ ^® Fid^ity Insurance Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company, Philadelphia, and deposited in the Union Trust Company, 
New York. 

The Receipt of the Union Trust Company for tlie $90,000 of said Bonds 
deposited with them was exchanged (1879) for 90 Certificates, given by 
said Company, of $1,000 each, representing the Bonds deposited. 

The Supplementary Agreement of the Bondholders, dated the 22d of 
August, 1879, ^^ signed, and the 90 Certificates given by the Union 
Trust Company of $1,000 each (representing the Bonds deposited with 
said Company) were duly stamped in conformity with the agreement. 

These Certificates, known as the Supplementary Assented Union Trust 
Company of New York Certificates, for the Columbus, Chicago, and 
Indiana Central Railway Company Consolidated First Mortgage Bonds, 
were sold ( 1881 ) as follows : — 

$70,000 @ 10654 $74,550.00 

20,000 @ 106K 21,350.00 

Commission paid 

$9o»ooo Proceeds 

Thus the Consolidated First Mortgage S. F. Bonds of the Columbus, 
Chicago, and Indiana Central R. R. Company, due i April, 1908 : — 

$90,000 per valuation (as originally given) 

By the proceeds of Certificates, as stated above, held as prin- 
cipal, show a gain of 

(See page 42.) 



$11,870.97 

44,800.00 

92.00 



$56,762.97 



$26,465.62 
30.297.35 



56,762.97 



$95,900.00 
112.50 



$95,787.50 



$90,000.00 



5,787.50 



$95,787.50 
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Statement of Changes in Securities since yune 30, 1879 — (continued). 



The City of Mobile 6 per cent Bonds, due in 1905, — ^^30,000 and 
Fandable Scrip, 1^250.45, — were, with the past-due coupons to 
November i, x88o, and interest for November and December, 1880, 
exchanged for, and funded into, new Bonds issued in the name of the 
City of Mobile due January i, 1906, on the terms as provided 
by the Act passed by the General Assembly of the State of Alabama, 
approved 8th of December, 1880 ; namely, — 

Bonds ^30,000.00 

Fundable Scrip 250*45 

Past-due Coupons to November i, 1880 1^5,400.00 

Interest for November and December, 1880 300.00 



Cash paid to make an even new Bond, being on 1^9*55 % 50 per cent 

Making now held as Principal, — 
1^36,000 City of Mobile Bonds due January i, 1906, costing .... 

City of Mobile 6 per cent Bonds due 1905, by State- 
ment Jime 30, 1877 $30,000.00 

City of Mobile Fundable Scrip, by Statement June 30, 1877 250.45 

By funding the interest with cash applied as above stated and now 
held as principal, shows a gain of 

The Principal on deposit in the United States Trust Company, consisting of 
Proceeds of State of Louisiana Consolidated 7 per cent Bonds . . . 

Proceeds of Supplementary Assented Union Trust Company of New 
York Certificates for the Columbus, Chicago, and Indiana Central Rail- 
way Company Consolidated First Mortgage Bonds 

Uninvested Balance 

Amounting to . . 
Was withdrawn, and with Balance of Principal, Cash 

Making .... 
Was invested in U. S. 4 per cent Consols, 1907, Registered, as follows : — 
$60,000 @x 12 $67,200.00 

Commission paid 37* 50 

$67,237.50 

49,000 @ 1 12A $54,910.63 

Commission paid 30.62 

54.94125 

xoo@ix2K $112.25 

Commission paid .06 

1 12.31 

$109,100 Costing 

Balance of Principal, Cash 



$30,250.45 
5,700.00 



^35»95o-45 
24-77 



$30,250.45 
5,724.77 



$26,465.62 



95»787.5o 
44.86 



122,297.98 
.71 



122,291.06 
7-63 



^35.975-22 



35.975-22 



$122,298.69 



$122,298.69 
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Statement of Changes in Securities since June 30, 1879 — (continued). 



The U. S. 6 per cent 1881 Registered Bonds— Acts of July 17 and 
August 5, 1861, ^56,000, and Act March 3, 1863, |7,003, were sold, 
and the proceeds were reinvested, as follows : — 

f 56,000 per valuation @ \o% premium (as originally given) 1^1,810.00 
7,000 „ „ „ „ „ „ 71726.25 



^63,000 

^3,000 Bonds were sold @ 103K • ^51362.50 
Commission paid . . . 39>3S 



165,323,12 



Deduct Accrued Interest on Bonds 

(included in price) 1,263.45 

Proceeds ^^41059.67 

Showing a loss of 5»476.58 



The Proceeds of the above Bonds ^4,059.67 

And Balance of Principal . . . ' 7.63 

Were reinvested in U. S. 4 per cent Consols, 1907, Registered, 
as follows : — 



^54iOoo@ii7A ^3»"3-75 

Commission paid . 33*75 

9oo@"7A fi»053-56 

Conmiission paid . .56 



>63, 247.50 



1,054.12 



^4,900 



Deduct Accrued Interest on Bonds 
(included in price), on ^54,000 . f 236. 71 

900 . 4.04 



^^64,301 .62 



Cost of Bonds ... 
Balance of Principal, Cash 



240.75 



• • • ■ 



169,536.25 



69,536.25 



64,067.30 



^4,060.87 
6.43 



$64,067.30 
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Statement of Changes in Securities since yune 30, 1879 — (continued). 



U. S. 5 per cent Funded Loan, 1881, Registered Bonds : — 

^202,000 per valuation @ 3 premium (as originally given on U. S. 5*3, 

1874) 

210,900 by reinvestment per statement June 30, 1877 — cost . . . 

158,300 ,, ,, „ ,, ,, 

172,800 „ „ „ October i, 1878 






^744,000 



The said Bonds were transferred to U. S. 5 per cent, x88i, continued, and 
sold as follows : — 



9144,000 % I02fi .... 

Commission paid 



200,000 @ 102^ .... 
Commission paid 



200,000 @ 102K .... 
Commission paid 



200,000 @ 102H .... 
Commission paid 



$147,780.00 
90.00 

^205,000.00 
125.00 

1^204,500.00 
125.00 

204,750.00 
125.00 



$147,690.00 



204,875.00 



204,375.00 



$744,000 



204,625.00 

Proceeds $761,565.00 

Showing a loss of 41,559.85 



The Proceeds of the above Bonds $761,565.00 

And Balance of Principal 6.43 

Were re-invested in U. S. 4 per cent Consols, 1907, Regis- 
tered, as follows : — 



$100,000 (gl 1x6% .... 
Commission paid 



200,000 @ 116^ .... 
Commission paid 



170,000 @ 116K .... 
Commission paid 



181,400 @ 116^ .... 
Commission paud 



$116,875.00 
62.50 

$233.75^-00 
125.00 

106.25 

$212,011 25 
"3-38 



$651,400 Cost of Bonds .... 

Balance of Principal, Cash 



$"6,937.50 



233j875-<» 



198,581.25 



212,124.63 



$2o8,o6aoo 
235,021.68 
177,202.21 
182,840.96 



• • • 



$803,124.85 



$761,518.38 
53-05 



803. 124.85 



761,571.43 



$761,571.43 
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Statement of Securities held by " The Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund, 

October i, 1881. 



Dbsckiption ov Sbcukitirs. 



U. S. 6 per cent Currency Bonds, Registered 
U. S. 4 per cent ConsolSi 1907, Registered 
U. S. 4 per cent Consols, 1907, Registered 
U. S. 4 per cent Consols, 1907, Registered 
U. S. 4 per cent Consols, 1907, Registered 

City of Pittsburg 4 per cent Bonds . . . 

City of Pittsburg 5 per cent Bonds . . . 

City of Mobile Bonds 

City of New Orleans 6 per cent Bonds . . 

City of Louisville Bonds issued to Louis- 
ville & Nashville R. R. Co 

State of Alabama Bond^ 

Second Mortgage Bonds Syracuse, Bing- 
hamton, & New York R. R. Co. . . . 

Cash 

Loss on U. S. 5-20's, 1865, $221, 100; Reg- 
istered Bonds ''called in" 

Loss on U. S. 5-20's, 1865, $359,500 ; Reg- 
istered Bonds ''called in" 

Loss on U. S. io-40's, $468,200 ; Registered 
Bonds " called in," and sold 

Loss on U. S. 6's, 1 881, $63,000 ; Registered 
Bonds " called " and sold 

Loss on U. S. 5's, Funded Loan, 188 1, 
continued, $744,000 ; sold 

Loss on State of Louisiana Bonds exchanged 
and funded; principal $19,000, 
@ 60 per cent = $11,400 . . $7,600.00 

Less by Interest funded and 
now held as Principal . . . 470.97 

Loss on Cit>' of Mobile Bonds 
exchanged and funded ; Prin- 
cipal, $34,300, @ 75 per cent 

= $25»725 $8,575-00 

Less by Interest funded and now 

held as Principal .... 4,525.45 

Loss on Consolidated Associa- 
tion Planters of Louisiana 
Bonds exchanged for and 
funded into State of Louisi- 
ana Consolidated 7 per cent 
Bonds ; Principal, $69,600, @ 
60 per «nt = $41,760 . . $27,840.00 

Less by Interest funded and now 
held as Principal .... 3,132.00 

Loss on State of Louisiana Con- 
solidated 7 per cent Bonds 
and Certificate, $56,792, sold .... 

Less by Interest on City of Mo- 
bile 6 per cent Bonds funded 
into new Bonds City of Mobile, 
due 1906 . . . $5,700.00 

Cash applied from 
income to make up 
new Bond . . . 24.77 $5»724.77 

By Gain on sale of Supplement- 
ary Assented Union Trust 
Company of New York Cer- 
tificates for the Columbus, 
Chicago, & Indiana Central 
Railway Company Consoli- 
dated First Mortgage Bonc^ 5,787.50 



Ratb 
OF Int. 



Dub. 



6 

4 
4 

4 
4 

4 

5 

various 
6 

6 
various 



I Jan., 1913 



n 



V 



I Jan., 1906 
I July, 1892 

X April, 1883 
1906 

I June, 1887 



$5,262.73 
10,847.51 

29,923-4» 
5,476.58 

41,559-85 



7,129.03 



4,049.55 



24,708.00 



30,297.35 



$159,254.01 



^11,512.27 



Par op 
Securities 



$82,000 
461,700 
109,100 
54,900 
651,400 



Principal. 



$'1699,300 



$1,359,100 
30,000 
8,000 
36,000 
10,000 

79,000 
79,200 

98,000 



^3»6i9.39 
470,540.29 

122,291.06 

64,060.87 
761,518.38 



$1,852,205.21 
53-05 



$1,512,029.99 
30,000.00 
8,000.00 
35.975-22 
10,000.00 

79,000.00 
79,200.00 

98,000.00 



147,741.74 



$2,000,000.00 



Inactive. — 464 State of Mississippi (Planters' Bank) 6 per cent Bonds. $1,000 each. 

143 Florida 6 per cent Bonds, of which 21 Bonds are for $1,000 each, and 12a Bonds are for 
$1,000 or £225 each. 
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TWENTY-FIRST MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES. 

New York, Oct 4, 1882. 

The Trustees met at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, in 
New York, October 4, at 12 m. 

There were present : Messrs. Fish, Evarts, Wet- 
more, Stuart, Waite, Whipple, Lyman, Hayes, 
Manning, and Drexel, and the General Agent, 
Dr. Curry. 

Mr. Fish was the Chairman, in the absence of 

Mr. WiNTHROP. 

The following letter from Mr. Winthrop was 
read : — 

Paris, 6 September, 1882. 

Dear Dr. Curry, — Your most kind and welcome letter 
of the 2d of last month reached me at Geneva on the 
19th. It renewed and increased my regrets that it would 
be impossible for me to be at our Annual Meeting in 
October. I am sorry to lose the opportunity of saying to 
the Trustees how highly I appreciate your services, and 
how heartily I wish you " God-speed." Good Dr. Sears 
would have been delighted to know that all his predictions 
and promises had been verified, and that his mantle had 
fallen upon one who was wearing it so worthily. I have 
followed you from time to time in your visits to so many 
of the Southern States, and have read the reports of your 
addresses with the utmost satisfaction. You speak as a 
Southern man to Southern men. Let me rather say, you 
speak as a Union man to Union men, and in a cause which 
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is the cause of the whole country. Free, universal, com- 
mon-school education is not a luxury which can be dis- 
pensed with or postponed, but a necessity for our land. It 
is the daily bread of any system of self-government. Our 
institutions cannot go on safely without it. Wherever it is 
wanting, it must be supplied, and our National Government 
will be false to itself, if it fails to do its rightful share in 
supplying the want. 

That share is eminently, I will not say, exclusively, the 
education of the millions of new voters it has created in 
giving the elective franchise to the Freedmen. There is no 
adequate resource for this particular need except in the 
bounty of the General Government Our Peabody Trus 
tees have never neglected to include the Freedmen in their 
distribution of the means at their command, and you are 
constantly ministering to the schools of colored and white 
children alike. We welcome, too, the co-operation of the 
noble " Slater Trust " in the work in which we are engaged, 
and recognize its special importance to the education of 
the Freedmen. But what are these among so many } 
Millions of dollars are needed, where only thousands, or 
even hundreds, are thus far provided. A liberal appropria- 
tion by Congress, like that which our Board has so recently 
invoked, is essential to the work ; and every year's delay in 
making such an appropriation aggravates the mischief to 
be remedied. It must be a real sorrow to you, and one in 
which I heartily sympathize, that our Memorial has been 
so little heeded, and that a necessity so crying has failed of 
its due and timely relief. 

Meantime, we have also to regret that a rightful increase 
of our own resources still awaits the action of one of the 
States, which has shared from the first in our annual dis- 
bursements. Judge Manning is entitled to our grateful 
acknowledgments for his efforts in this behalf, and I trust 
that his admirable appeal to the Legislature of Mississippi 
will be included in our Annual Proceedings. 



^i 
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Once more, let me express my sincere regret that I can- 
not \k with you next month. Present my cordial* regards 
to all our associates, and believe me, ever faithfully, 

Yours, 

Robert C. Winthrop. 
Hon. J. L. M. Curry, LL.D. 

P. S. — Before closing this letter, I have observed, in 
one of the journals. Senator Brown's excellent gift of 
^50,000 to aid poor scholars in the University of Georgia- 
This is in full accord with our Normal scholarship system, 
and I hope that so worthy an example will be followed by 
other wealthy Southern men. I rejoice in such manifesta- 
tions of interest in the great cause. 

The General Agent, Dr. Curry, then read the 
following Report: — 

report of HON. J. L. M. CURRY, GENERAL AGENT. 
To the Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund: 

Gentlemen, — Although the administration of the Pea- 
body Education Fund has been in operation since 1 867, and 
twenty full reports have been published and widely distrib- 
uted, it affords matter for surprise that inaccurate notions 
are entertained as to the intention of Mr. Peabody, the 
amount of the Fund, and the oft-declared policy of the 
Trustees. Applications for aid for the most diverse ob- 
jects — educational, religious, charitable, personal — are 
constantly made. It seems almost impossible to eradicate 
two misapprehensions : first, that the Fund was intended 
as a charity for the poor ; and secondly, that all schools 
complying with the prescribed conditions precedent are 
entitled to pro rata assistance. One of the most urgent 
pleas for help is that the community is poor. Much as this 
appeal may excite personal sympathy, the Fund is not 
eleemosynary, but has a distinct and well-defined object. 
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As the income of the Fund is limited, only a few schools 
can be aided ; and the Trustees, in accordance with the 
wish of Mr. Peabody, by judicious selections of schools and 
localities, and by appropriations limited as to amount and 
time, have sedulously striven to aid in the establishment of 
a permanent system of " free schools for the whole people." 
The prime purpose of aiding nascent school-systems of 
the Southern States so as to enable them to attain to 
permanency and efficiency has been kept steadily in view. 
Thus to stimulate communities and States has required wis- 
dom, patience, firmness, acquaintance with men and educa- 
tional systems, large correspondence, and much travel. 

Another error, not so prevalent, is that the Fund is for 
the exclusive benefit of the white race. By carefully 
chosen language, both races were included in the benefac- 
tion ; and the late and the present General Agent have 
esteemed it a patriotic and Christian privilege to carry out 
the wishes of the Founder of the Trust and of the Trustees 
that no discrimination betwixt races should be made be- 
yond what a wise administration required. In every State 
aid is given to the colored race, and the General Agent 
has frequently besought and obtained from State Superin- 
tendents special efforts in behalf of the improvement of 
colored schools and colored teachers. 

While primarily and literally the distribution of money 
has been the work of the Trustees, yet to be confined to 
that narrow duty would be a perversion of the enlightened 
and far-reaching aim of the Gift. The scope and purpose 
of the Trust were much broader. To be the mere chan- 
nel for conveying benefactions would be a degradation of 
the beneficent purpose of the great philanthropist. Few 
men saw more clearly the needs of the South, and what 
was necessary to supply them. His vision and aim were 
not limited to the bestowment of a mere benefaction. " A 
permanent and self-sustaining system of popular educa- 
tion " was not the work of a day, nor to be accomplished 
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by the expenditure of any sum of money, however large or 
helpful. It would require time, perseverance, sagacity, 
the mastery of prejudices, the education of public opinion, 
wise and constantly improving legislation, patriotic levy 
and collection of taxes, the establishment of model schools 
with the most improved methods, the elevation of the pro- 
fession of teaching, and the training of men and women in 
that art and science. The " Peabody Education Fund ** 
aspires to be a co-laborer with patriots and advanced edu- 
cators in securing universal education. In her changed 
condition, with the fearful poverty and illiteracy of her 
people, the South needed to be reconstructed on the basis 
of free schools, free for both races, as just and wise and 
indispensable ; and the Trustees, surveying the whole 
field, lifted above sectarian and sectional and partisan 
views, have addressed themselves to the task of being with 
the foremost in leading the cause of free education. It 
would be easy to accumulate proofs that the Fund has 
been a most salutary agent in pioneering and working out 
the beneficent reform in education in the South. An en- 
thusiastic journal in the far Southwest says : '* We may 
with justice affirm that the Trustees and General Agents 
of the Peabody Education Fund have done more, during 
the last fourteen years, to promote the actual welfare of the 
Southern States and to cement the bonds of the American 
Union than all the statesmen and politicians of the 
Republic have been able to effect." Governors and Super- 
intendents of Public Instruction often gratefully acknowl- 
edge the indebtedness of their States for substantial 
pecuniary help and more beneficial counsel. Wherever 
your General Agent has gone, in the discharge of his 
duties. Legislatures and towns have given him welcome 
and invited him to make addresses, explanatory of the scope 
and purposes of the Fund as well as on the question most 
vital to the American people. It is a sad fact that many 
need to be educated to an appreciation of the value of 
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education. A larger number need information and in- 
struction as to the superior economy of public schools, the 
best methods of organizing and conducting them, and the 
obligation of States to furnish free education. Public 
addresses are supplemental to the printed page. The liv- 
ing voice can sometimes reach those not otherwise accessi- 
ble. All available agencies for enlightening the public 
mind and arousing the public conscience, so as to secure 
the education of all, should be utilized. A personal address 
secures ready access to large audiences and enables the 
speaker to adapt his teaching to varying circumstances. 
What may be needed in a particular locality cannot always 
be ascertained until one is present in person. The use of 
this agency will be necessary for some years. Reports of 
Superintendents, Proceedings of Educational Associations 
and Institutes, accomplish much good ; but information, 
accurate and thorough, must be more generally diffused, 
arguments must be repeated and simplified, until free 
education by State authority shall be incorporated into 
mental habitudes and civil organism as thoroughly and 
indestructibly as popular elections and trial by jury. 

One cannot but contemplate with intense joy the potent 
agencies which are at work to place beyond contingency 
or peril the free-school systems. If it were not invidious 
it would be pleasant to specify certain Southern news- 
papers, which, although chiefly political, have given column 
after column to accounts of Normal School and Institute ex- 
ercises, and to convincing arguments in favor of free schools. 
Unusual as such mention may be, it would be unjust not to 
refer to the valuable labors of Rev. A. D. Mayo, one of the 
editors of the ** New England Journal of Education," whose 
addresses in Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina 
have been stimulating and instructive, and whose " ministry 
of education" has been productive of much good. 

On 2 March, 1882, John F. Slater, of Norwich. Connect- 
icut, gave one million of dollars in trust to several gentle- 
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men who have been created by the State of New York a 
body politic and corporate by the name of " The Trustees 
of the Slater Fund." Two of the members of this Board, 
Ex-President Hayes and Chief Justice Waite, are among 
the corporators. The general object of the trust is to 
apply, for a term of years, the income to " the uplifting of 
the lately emancipated people of the Southern States and 
their posterity, by conferring on them the blessings of a 
Christian education," so as " to make them good men and 
good citizens." While the prosecution of the general object 
is left to the discretion and largest liberty of the Trustees, 
Mr. Slater indicated, as desirable objects, " the training of 
teachers from among the people requiring to be taught," 
and " the encouragement of such institutions as are most 
effectually useful in promoting this training of teachers." 

After the lapse of thirty-three years, the Trustees are 
authorized, if they deem it best, '* to apply the capital of 
the Fund to the establishment of foundations subsidiary to 
those already existing institutions of higher education in such 
wise as to make the educational advantages of such institu- 
tions more freely accessible to poor students of the colored 
race." The trust is to be administered in the interest of a 
generous patriotism and an enlightened Christian faith. 

Another illustration of honorable munificence, more 
local in its benefits, is the gift of Paul Tulane, of New 
Jersey. To certain persons, incorporated under the name 
of " The Administrators of the Tulane Education Fund," 
Mr. Tulane, in June, 1882, executed a trust-deed, convey- 
ing certain real estate in the city of New Orleans, State of 
Louisiana, "for the promotion and encouragement of in- 
tellectual, moral, and industrial education among the white 
young persons in the city of New Orleans, and for the 
advancement of letters, the arts, and sciences therein." 
The desire of the donor is, that the administrators 
*• shall establish or foster institutions of a higher grade 
of learning where the young persons to be benefited shall. 
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upon due examination, be found competent and qualified 
both by age and previous training to receive the benefits 
of a more advanced degree of educational culture." The 
Administrators, a self-perpetuating body, are authorized, 
after fifty years, to distribute the property, or the proceeds 
from the sale thereof, among such educational or literary 
institutions, or for such educational purposes, as they may 
determine in the city of New Orleans, and as are contem- 
plated by the gift. 

Such benefactions, for such unselfish purposes, are hon- 
orable to our race and country, and their influence will 
survive with increasing strength and usefulness. Mr. 
Slater says : " I am encouraged to the execution in this 
charitable foundation of a long-cherished purpose by the 
eminent wisdom and success that has marked the conduct 
of the Peabody Education Fund in a field of operation not 
remote from that contemplated by this Trust." The letter of 
Mr. Tulane furnishes internal evidence, corroborated by the 
statement of the counsel who drew the papers, that the gift 
of Mr. Peabody and the administration of the Fund afforded 
much assistance in shaping the terms of the trust. 

Stimulating and valuable as are these gifts, the South- 
ern States cannot rely on individual beneficence. Educa- 
tion is a civil as well as a parental duty. It is of the 
essence of true manhood. By no other means can man 
make the best of himself and fulfil his obligations. It is 
his inalienable birthright. What is true of all men is 
especially true of an American citizen. General intelli- 
gence is necessary to popular liberty, to the safety and 
perpetuity of our representative institutions. " Maximum 
education makes minimum government possible and se- 
cures maximum liberty.'* "An enlightened people is the 
best constitution of any State.'* From several tables 
prepared by the Bureau of Education for Hon. H. W. 
Blair, the following has been constructed, and it is self- 
expository : — 
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Four millions of adult citizens and two millions of voters, 
one fifth of the electors, cannot write their names ! Add 
to this formidable array a school population of eighteen 
millions in the United States, of whom seven and one half 
millions are growing up in ignorance of the alphabet ! 

An ancient philosopher says the perfect ideal of a state 
is a people trained and fitted by intelligence and moral 
principle for governing themselves. With us, millions of 
citizens have the most imp)erfect knowledge of political 
matters, of the history, doctrines, and aims of parties, of 
our government and Constitution ; and the men thus 
ignorant have the right to vote. Voting implies knowl* 
edge, choice, will ; but the mental and moral relation of 
superstition, stolid ignorance, and perverse prejudice to 
voting is nearly as zero to one million. The theory of 
despotism is that government is impossible except on 
the basis of ignorant loyalty or coerced subjection of 
the masses, and that the •' better born " have a Divine 
right to rule. Hence alliances and compacts have been 
formed to protect rulers against people and uphold those 
in authority against popular discontent and revolution. 
Our republican idea is that political power comes from the 
people, and that national welfare and good government best 
comport with liberty, and that liberty is impossible without 
intelligence. Besides the descendants of the original citi- 
zens who made our governments, we have a host of men 
awaking to a new life from centuries of debasing bond- 
age and invited to a full participation in the manage- 
ment of our complex system of inter-related governments. 
The wisest political philosophers and statesmen have 
regarded good government under the environments of 
American civilization and institutions as demanding the 
highest exercise of all the capabilities of the human 
mind, as worthy of the incessant striving and noblest 
ambition of the patriotic and the pure ; but the problem 
is now presented under more serious embarrassments. 
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To form a more perfect government, insure impartial 
administration of justice, honest execution of laws, faith- 
ful observance of engagements, to promote domestic tran- 
quillity and the general welfare, to improve social and 
civil institutions, to contribute somewhat as a people to 
the political moral, and intellectual elevation of the human 
family by a lustrous example of equality and right, with a 
horde of voters, incapable of an intelligent and voluntary 
use of the grand prerogative of an American freeman, is 
a task which almost paralyzes hope and patriotism. 

Primarily, the States should furnish gratuitous education; 
but" their inability or unwillingness does not excuse the 
General Government from its obligation to fit citizens, 
especially those lately emancipated, for the freedom and 
citizenship and suffrage which have been conferred upon 
them. 

Several bills were introduced at the late session of Con- 
gress, making appropriations in aid of free schools. These 
elicited able reports and speeches demonstrating the ne- 
cessity of prompt and efficient action. From Legislatures, 
educational conventions, newspapers,, private citizens, a 
great volume of petition has been uttered in the ears of 
Congressmen. Copies of the Memorial of the Trustees 
were furnished, and the General Agent also sent a separate 
petition.^ By invitation he addressed both the Senate and 
the House Committees on Education. Unfortunately, no 
vote was reached on any of the bills. A measure so vital 
demands that there shall be no remission of effort, no flag- 
ging of energies, no abatement of zeal, until this scheme of 
patriotism and self-preservation shall be matured into a 
law. 

In connection with each State will be detailed what has 
been done by Institutes for teacher-training. These valu- 
able auxiliaries are becoming more popular, and their use- 
fulness is more generally recognized. It is necessary to 
guard them against becoming mere occasions of pleasant 

1 See Appendix. 
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entertainment Lectures on popular subjects, to stimulate 
reading and thought and awaken a sounder educational sen- 
timent, are allowable ; but the Institutes, maintained from 
the Peabody Fund, are for the teachers of public schools. 
While the fundamental principles of teaching are univer- 
sally applicable, yet learned scientific discussions do not 
meet the needs of the great body of our teachers. What 
may be adapted to college professors and teachers in acad- 
emies is not necessarily what the primary teacher needs. 
Methods of teaching spelling, writing, reading, geography, 
arithmetic, grammar, must be kept in prominence, or Pea- 
body money will not be used for the objects the Board 
has in view. General preparation being presupposed, pro- 
fessional training should be the aim. Normal Schools, 
while deserving increased encouragement, are not likely 
to supply fully the want of trained teachers. Out of 
thirty thousand teachers employed in New York, only 
one thousand and ninety-five hold Normal diplomas. 

The Normal College at Nashville had a profitable and 
successful year. The Commencement was of unusual in- 
terest ; and, as evidence of popular estimation, the large 
room used was not able to hold those desiring admission. 
The degree of Licentiate of Instruction was conferred 
upon thirty-three persons, and of Bachelor of Arts upon 

eight persons. 

Peabody medals were awarded to pupils having at- 
tained the requisite ninety per cent during the whole 
year in scholarship, deportment, teaching ability, &c., 
and having been first in the competitive essays sub- 
mitted : — 

Junior Class — Emma Rutledge Forney, of Alabama. 

Middle Class — MoUie E. Arthur, of Tennessee, and 
James Shirley, of Texas. 

Senior Class — Martha Pauline Gash, of North Carolina, 
and Priestly Hartwell Manning, of Tennessee. 

Baccalaureate Class — Miss Ida Flynn, of Tennessee. 
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The President's house will be ready for occupancy 
before the close of the year. By improvements in the old 
barracks, so called, very comfortable and suitable rooms 
have been prepared for the Literary Societies and the 
University Library. The rooms heretofore occupied by 
the Montgomery Bell Academy and the Library, and one 
for recitation purposes, have been converted into a hand- 
some chapel, which, with appropriate exercises, was dedi- 
cated on the 5 th of May. Chancellor Stearns made 
an oration, reviewing the origin and progress of the 
University and of the Normal College, and pertinent 
addresses were delivered by the Governor and several 
prominent citizens. Besides these improvements, there 
has been introduced a new apparatus for warming and ven- 
tilation. Chancellor Steams suggested and superintended 
these changes, and, to his skill and ability as President of 
the College, has added taste and energy in beautifying 
and making more useful the grounds and buildings. 

The Normal College seems to be acquiring, by its excel- 
lence of instruction and management, a stronger hold upon 
the people of Tennessee. A County Superintendent in his 
annual report bears this testimony : " Permit me to say in 
behalf of our State Normal College that a teacher em- 
ployed who graduated here is almost a sure success. It 
is an Institution of which the whole State should be 
proud." The Trustees of the University, with whose sanc- 
tion the College was established, continue the interest and 
co-operation which they have unvaryingly given. The 
State Board of Education, at their meeting in June, as- 
sured the Peabody Trustees of their hearty co-operation in 
efforts to promote the success of the College and to elevate 
the standard of education, and they memorialized the Leg- 
islature to appropriate $10,000 to the Normal College and 
$2,500 to the colored normal institutions. 

The State Board earnestly asks you to grant scholar- 
ships to Tennessee on the same footing as they are granted 
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to other States. This request, based upon the probable 
action of the Legislature, seems reasonable ; and I respect- 
fully suggest that the General Agent be empowered to 
allow to Tennessee a proportionate number of scholarships, 
whenever and so long as Tennessee shall give annually to 
the College $10,000, free from all incumbrances. 

As intimately connected with efforts for increasing the 
fitness of teachers for their work, it may be remarked that 
one of the most serious obstacles to the improvement 
of teachers and public schools is the shortness of school 
sessions. This evil ramifies in many directions. It cannot 
be expected that competent teachers, controlled exclu- 
sively by patriotism or philanthropy, will make engagements 
with schools which continue in session only three or four 
months. Such short-lived schools, with inefficient teachers, 
may be formidable enemies of the whole system of free 
education. Just enough education is given to satisfy the 
ignorant and covetous ; such public schools destroy private 
schools, and thus only a fraction of the children get an 
imperfect education. What is being done in the rural 
districts of some of the States by free schools is mere 
mockery. While furnishing meagre instruction to pupils, 
they beget hostility to a system which " keeps a promise 
to the ear and breaks it to the hope." 

No small amount of money is practically lost on account 
of the long interval between the end of one session and the 
beginning of another. In a long vacation a scholar loses 
much that had been previously acquired. Lengthening the 
session will save antecedent results, give continuousness 
and increased value to instruction, and secure better and 
more permanent teaching. 

By the Chairman and myself the second volume of Pro- 
ceedings has been distributed. Libraries, Institutions, and 
public officers who received the first volume have been 
supplied with the second. From our own country and from 
abroad the acknowledgments have been cordial. The 
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volumes, while giving in detail the origin and work of the 
Fund, give also the history of the origin, growth, and suc- 
cess of public schools in the South, thus furnishing data for 
the future historian which cannot elsewhere be found so 
perfectly except in the invaluable reports and papers which 
have been published by the Bureau of Education. 

Since your last meeting, by special request, I have ad- 
dressed the Legislatures of West Virginia, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Mississippi, and Texas. Nearly all the railway 
companies in the South have been cheerfully kind in ex- 
tending facilities of travel to the General Agent 

I proceed to the usual statement of educational work in 
the States. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

The County Institutes " showed good attendance and a 
lively interest." Three District Institutes were held under 
the management of the State Superintendent, Professor 
De Graff, of New Jersey, and Professor Wade, of West 
Virginia. The State appropriated ;p8,ooo for pay of teach- 
ers in Normal Schools and ^^500 for Institutes. The Super- 
intendent says : " I am sure if it were not for Peabody aid 
we should be unable to reach the great majority of our 
teachers. . . . The outlook of popular education was never 
brighter in this State. . . . The demand for better teachers, 
the increase of teachers* salaries in many localities, the 
improvements among the teachers in methods of instruc- 
tion, the increased interest taken by parents, the improved 
buildings and furniture and apparatus now being built and 
used, and the very general and favorable comment by the 
public press throughout the State, are unerring signs of the 
general advance all along the line. It is true we are very 
far from the results that we can and must attain before 
the free schools can be considered universal in furnishing 
equal advantages to all the children of the State ; but as 
the march of material development, so rapidly going for- 
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ward now, continues, the means will be at hand to ex- 
tend the opportunities of education to every child in the 

State." 

VIRGINIA. 

Hon. R. R. Farr succeeds Hon. W. H. Ruffner as Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. Dr. Ruffner has, until his 
recent retirement, been at the head of the school system 
since its organization in March, 1870, and he may justly be 
considered its father, He drafted the law, and from year 
to year perfected it in its minutest details. For whatever 
of success has crowned the system he is entitled to the 
credit. His eleven reports are lucid discussions of all the 
leading subjects pertaining to the organization and man- 
agement of schools and school systems. They are hardly 
surpassed in our educational literature, have been often 
quoted as authoritative, and were honored with a diploma 
from the republic of Chili. Ruffner will be hereafter 
ranked alongside of Mann, Sears, Wickersham, and other 
such educators. 

During his term of office he apportioned nearly $5,000,000, 
administered nearly $12,000,000, without bond or security, 
and yet no item in any of his accounts was objected to, not 
a cent was lost, and the bitterest opponent never intimated 
that there was anything mysterious or dishonest in his 
administration. Every page of the public-school history of 
Virginia is luminous with his triumphs. In his delicate 
and laborious work he freely acknowledged that Dr. Sears 
and the Peabody money were his ** powerful helpers." In 
the formative period of the organization of the free-school 
systems of the South, Dr. Ruffner was a pioneer and a 
leader, and Dr. Sears always found in him a willing and 
intelligent co-laborer. 

The last Legislature passed few school laws of general 
interest. The most important was one for the establish- 
ment of "The Normal and Collegiate Institute," to be 
"used exclusively for the education of colored persons." 
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The Institute was designed as a College proper, but was to 
have a "Normal department, in which should be taught 
such branches as are usually taught in the best normal 
schools in the country." The teachers in the Institute 
were to be colored. The education of fifty young men was 
provided for, and they were to enter into a written agree- 
ment to teach for two years. The sum of ^100,000 was 
appropriated ** out of the funds from the sale of the Atlan- 
tic, Mississippi, and Ohio Railroad." An injunction has 
suspended, for the present, at least, the execution of this 
act of the Assembly. 

The Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute, under 
the unsurpassed management of General Armstrong, still 
receives a small sum annually from the Fund, and grows 
in the confidence of all who appreciate judicious and useful 
instruction. 

Change in the Superintendency, "want of time and 
necessary clerical assistance," have made it difficult to make 
the usual arrangements for the summer Normal Institutes. 
The Superintendent, however, succeeded in holding one at 
Petersburg, under the charge of Professor Montgomery, of 
Washington City, for colored teachers, and one at Salem 
and one at Farmville, under the management of Professor 
De Graff, of New Jersey, and Professor McGillivray, of 
Richmond, for white teachers. I regret that no reports of 
these Institutes have reached me. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

The census statistics make no flattering exhibition as to 
the educational advantages and attainments of the people, 
and yet there is no Southern State where public officers, 
communities, and citizens are more thoroughly alive to the 
need of good schools, or are accomplishing more hopeful 
and fruitful results. Goldsboro' and Wilson have acquired 
special prominence for the "educational revival" among the 
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inhabitants, and for their excellent graded schools. The 
influence of these radiating centres has been wide-spread. 
Professor Moses, as a teach«r, orgmizer, and disciplinarian, 

• 

has wrought a marked change at Goldsboro* in public sen- 
timent and in teaching. Pjofessor Tomlinson, at Wilson, 
by his powers of organization and skilful management, has 
demonstrated that almost any town in the South can have 
a system of graded schools adapted to the entire population. 
These schools are models, are educators ; and other towns, 
inspired by the contagious example, are devising liberal 
things for the future. The broad-minded citizens of these 
towns, aided by the sagacious press, are doing incalculable 
good, not merely for themselves, but for the whole State. 
The aid rendered by the Peabody Fund was timely and 
stimulating, and is acknowledged with warmest thanks. In 
an enrolment of 396 pupils in the Wilson schools, the per- 
centage of attendance for the year was 95.88. During the 
session there were 8.291 visits made to the school. These 
visitors were from thirty counties, «and do not include those 
who came the last week, when there was a daily attendance 
of from fifty to seventy-five teachers, bent on observation 
and inspection. 

Ten " Normal Schools " are required by law to be held 
during the year. These Schools, generally called Institutes 
in other States, are aided by the Peabody Fund under the 
direction of the Superintendent. Only the report from the 
School at Wilson has reached me. This was held from 
June 13 to July 13, and had 175 teachers in attendance 
from forty counties, besides some from Virginia, Tennessee, 
and Georgia. The Faculty consisted of Professors Tomlin- 
son, Benton, and Lindsay, of the Wilson graded school, 
Professor De Graff, of New Jersey, Professor Houston, of 
New York City, Professor Phillips and Professor Wilson, of 
North Carolina, and Miss M. K. Smith, of Oswego, N. Y. 

"Through the whole School the interest and enthusiasm 
surpassed anything ever seen here in Normal-Institute work. 
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Not only were the students eager in their search for light 
upon educational matters, but the citizens came, day after 
day, and gave the closest attention to the work. To 
strangers coming into town, the point of interest was the 
•Normal School,' while professional and business men 
were constantly to be found listening to Professor De 
Graffs lectures or visiting classes." 

Among others who addressed the Normal School was 
the Governor, who spoke encouragingly and warmly of 
the graded school and of the great good being done by 
the Normal. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Schools at Chester, Winnsboro*, Camden, and Anderson 
have been aided. These educational centres are exerting 
a most wholesome influence. The Claflin University at 
Orangeburg, with college, normal, grammar, and prepara- 
tory departments, is managed successfully, and has a grow- 
ing reputation as an institution for the education of colored 
youth. The aggregate attendance was 343, representing 
every county in the State. For the Peabody silver medal 
there was active competition. The Committee awarded it 
to James B. Carroll for best scholarship, and it was presented 
in a felicitous address by the State Superintendent. 

The schools in the city of Charleston, although not now 
aided by the Fund, deserve special mention for excellence 
of teaching, intelligent supervision, and the interest taken 
in them by the city authorities. During the past ten years 
the city has paid for public schools about three quarters of 
a million of dollars. In the five city public schools in 1881 
were 2,009 white and 2,006 colored pupils. The mayor, 
Hon. Wm. A. Courtenay, sets an example worthy of wid- 
est imitation. He is an enthusiast on the subject of free 
schools, gives them constant oversight, seeks their enlarge- 
ment and improvement, and in him the youth of both 
races have an influential friend. 
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"The Second State Normal Institute for colored teachers 
convened at Columbia on the 3d of July and adjourned on 
the 28th. The instruction was under the efficient manage- 
ment of Professor H. P. Montgomery, of Washington, 

D. C. He was aided in teaching by Mrs. H. P. Mont- 
gomery, Professor W. S. Montgomery, of Mississippi, Miss 
Lucy E. Moten, of Washington, D. C, and Miss Bertha B. 
Wolfe, of Boston. Much praise is due to these instructors 
for the success obtained. It was clearly seen that those 
persons who had attended the Institute in 1881 possessed 
an unquestioned superiority. This was a clear proof that 
the previous Institute had been a boon and a practical 
benefit to those who attended its sessions. The average 
intelligence of the teachers in attendance was several per 
cent higher than at the preceding Institute.' The enrolment 
in 1881 was 185 ; in 1882, 231." 

The Third Annual Institute for white teachers was held 
at Columbia, from the ist to the 25th of August. More 
than 300 teachers were in attendance, among them a num- 
ber of teachers of private schools. The practical work 
of the Institute was superintended by Dr. M. A. Newell, 
of Maryland. He was supported by Professors E. S. Joynes, 

E. W. Rieman, W. H. Witherow, B. Sloan, Wm. Burney, 
and A. Reinhard, of South Carolina. Miss S. E. Richmond, 
of Maryland, and Professor Alex. Graham, of North Caro- 
lina. " The attendance became larger and larger every 
day ; the interest increased visibly from hour to hour ; 
very few students ' dropped off' during the session, and at 
the close no signs of exhaustion were seen. The interest 
manifested by the citizens was remarkable, and the Univer- 
sity chapel was entirely inadequate to accommodate all 
who wished to attend." 

It is a matter of profound grief that the Hon. Hugh S. 
Thompson will soon cease to be Superintendent of Educa- 
tion. When, less than six years ago, he obtained possession 
of the books and records of the office, he found confusion, 
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disorder, and general dissatisfaction. A school debt of 
over ^300,000 has been liquidated, and at the close of the 
present school year the counties will be nearly all free from 
liabilities for school claims. In spite of numerous and 
serious obstacles the school system has made steady prog- 
ress. In 1876-77 there were 2,483 public schools, 2,674 
teachers, 102,396 pupils, and a school fund of 1^189,352.80. 
In 1880-81 there were 3,057 schools, 3,249 teachers, 
133,458 pupils, and a school fund of $415,108.94. The 
school law now in force, for which the State is largely 
indebted to the present Superintendent, is working with 
increasing efficiency and benefit The Superintendent has 
labored successfully in arousing interest in education, in 
organizing and managing Teachers' Institutes, in convinc- 
ing the public mind of the necessity of supplementing the 
State school fund by local taxation, and in stimulating and 
directing the establishment of graded schools. By zeal, 
industry, tact, intelligence, and ability, Mr. Thompson has 
wrought an entire transformation and so popularized the 
system of public schools that a late political convention, 
which nominated him for governor, put into its " platform " : 
" Popular education, as the bulwark of free institutions, and 
liberal appropriations for public schools for the whole 
people." 

GEORGIA. 

The constitution provides that " there shall be a 
thorough system of common schools." This and similar 
wise provisions in the organic laws of other States do not 
execute themselves. It is the imperative duty of the 
legislative departments to provide the means for carrying 
these constitutional mandates into effect. Insufficiency of 
money is the difficulty in all the States. The energetic 
and efficient Commissioner has been persistent in devising 
plans and urging the Legislature to put them into laws for 
securing adequate revenues. " Public education," he insists. 
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"has proved cheaper everywhere it has been tried than 
private. If the people of the State were to educate their 
children in private schools, they would pay more for it in 
tuition fees. When the tax-payers, therefore, think of the 
size of the fund," which would ' sustain schoojs free to all 
from six to ten months in the year, " let them think of the 
larger sum they will save which would otherwise be paid 
to private teachers." 

" The constitution limits what the State or a county may 
do educationally to the elementary branches of an English 
education. It puts no such limitation upon a town or a 
city." Some of the towns, by popular vote, have authorized 
taxation for graded schools. In others the effort will be 
made with hope of success. Towns heretofore aided in 
Georgia and other States have their schools so thoroughly 
established as to be self-sustaining. In some cases the 
schools have done well while helped but have declined and 
failed when the help was withdrawn. Appropriations have 
to be made with care and wisdom, and the rule that help is 
given only to those who help themselves, and then only for 
a brief period, so as to insure independence and permanence, 
has to be rigidly observed. 

The Atlanta University enrolled this year over 300 
colored students, who are under the control and instruction 
of twenty officers and teachers. A class of ten young 
women from the Normal course was graduated. The State 
Board of Examiners, in their Report to the Governor, 
uses this complimentary language : " We do not believe 
that we have ever seen better teaching than we find 
done at the Atlanta University. Evidences of the same 
thoroughness appeared in all grades of the grammar 
school and throughout all the classes of the higher depart- 
ments." 

Teachers* Institutes were held at Toccoa, Milledge- 
ville, and Americus, so as to accommodate the main 
divisions of the State. "Teachers' Institutes are tempo- 
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rary schools for instructing teachers who are themselves 
engaged in the work of instruction. Many of our teachers 
are poorly qualified for their work, — so much so that in 
many cases the public do not receive an equivalent for the 
money expended. The best of the teachers can be im- 
proved." The Commissioner was fortunate in securing 
Hon. James H. Smart, of Indiana, as the Principal for all 
the Institutes. Messrs. B. M. Zitler, W. H. Baker, and 
John W. Glenn presided respectively at Milledgeville, 
Americus, and Toccoa. The instruction was practical, hap- 
pily adapted to the wants of public-school teachers, and 
devoted chiefly to Spelling, Reading, Penmanship, English 
Grammar, Geography, and Arithmetic. " Two schools 
were in session at each place, at the same time, in separate 
buildings, — one for white teachers and one for colored. 
These schools were taught by the same instructors." Pro- 
fessors and friends of education discussed scientific and 
popular topics and "subjects connected with the efforts 
the State is making for the general education of the 
masses." The Commissioner, always on the alert, used 
the occasion to assemble the county school officers and 
lecture on the proper administration of the school laws, 
the status of the educational work, and the importance of 
zealous and intelligent discharge of official duty. 

Dr. Orr says: "My own judgment, looking forward 
to future as well as to present results, is that the same 
amount of money has never been so wisely spent in this 
State up to date. These teachers will go out as educa- 
tional missionaries, and by another year the numbers in 
attendance will be quadrupled. I look upon this as one 
of the most efficient means of hastening forward the 
educational revolution which has been inaugurated here. 
I shall exert myself to secure an appropriation from 
the next Legislature for Institutes and for a Normal 
School." 
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FLORIDA. 

As the Legislature has not met since your last meeting, 
no Qfficial report has been made, and information about 
schools is therefore meagre and unsatisfactory. In a letter 
the Superintendent says: "Several towns have received a 
new impetus in educational matters, and there is a decidedly 
increasing interest in education." As the State has had 
a remarkable impulse in population, production, and trans- 
portation, it is to be hoped that free schools will accompany 
and facilitate the progress. Teachers* Institutes have not 
been held, but aid was given to schools at Gainesville, 
Starke, Quincy, Pensacola, and Tallahassee. To the East 
Florida Seminary, each county east of the Suwannee River 
can send as many students as it has representatives in the 
lower branch of the Legislature. Connected with the Sem- 
inary is a " School of Didactics and Pedagogics," which is 
for Normal teaching and training. 

ALABAMA. 

In i88r, ^105,000 were received from i6th section fund, 
J!26,ooo from the United States surplus fund, $128,000 
from poll tax, $130,000 from general tax, making, with 
a few thousands from other sources, a total of $397,479. 
There is no law authorizing counties or districts to levy 
a special tax, but the Superintendent hopes the next Legis- 
lature will pass such an one. The poll tax is kept separate 
and disbursed for the benefit of the race paying it. Total 
number of colored children of school age, 170,413. In 1881, 
68,957 attended the 1,591 colored schools. The average 
number of days taught, y6. Teachers, 1,645. Average 
monthly pay, $23.15. 

"There has been, during the present year," so writes the 
Superintendent, Hon. H. Clay Armstrong. " a marked im- 
provement in the administration of our school system and 
in the growth of sentiment among our people in favor of 
free education. All parties are pledged to a liberal school 
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system, irrespective of color, &c. Besides the common 
school for each race, we have four Normal Schools in a 
flourishing condition. One in Florence, for white teachers, 
receives from the State annually j!7,Soo. This institution 
was beneficially aided by a Peabody grant. We have three 
Normal Schools for the education of colored teachers, 
which receive from the State $8,000 annually. Two of 
them are aided from the Peabody Fund. Each of these 
schools holds a continuous session of ten months and is 
doing much good towards supplying efficient teachers. . . . 
As suggested by you, I offered as prizes for excellence in 
scholarship and deportment a number of * Peabody medals/ 
which proved a great stimulus to the pupils in the various 
schools. The award of the prizes to the successful con- 
testants was made a prominent feature of the closing 
exercises and added much to the interest thereof. 

" I have, I trust, established, on a permanent basis, State 
Teachers' Associations for each race, Teachers* Institutes 
in the various counties, and a State educational journal 
published weekly. The chief obstacle to a greater success 
in our educational system is the want of an adequate fund ; 
but I am encouraged to hope and believe that our next 
Legislature will make an increased appropriation commen- 
surate with the State's improved financial condition." 

MISSISSIPPI. 

In 1 88 1 the children of educational age numbered 
419,963, of whom there was an average daily attendance in 
schools of 74,647 white pupils and 85,417 colored. These 
were taught by 6,058 teachers. The school revenue from 
the State was $184,720, and from counties, 1^373,077. The 
Legislature, while not doing all the Superintendent asked, 
did something. The Senate passed bills making appropria- 
tions for a Normal School and for Teachers' Institutes, but 
they unfortunately failed in the House. A law was passed, 
providing that when the funds for education arising from 
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the sources mentioned in the constitution do not amount 
to 1^300,000 annually, the deficit is to be made up from 
the general fund of the State Treasury. This will give an 
increase of $100,000. A restrictive law, limiting County 
Boards to a levy of a three-mill tax for school purposes, 
was repealed. 

During the summer a series of Teachers* Institutes was 
held at five points, and had for their instructors E. S. Will- 
ington, of Tennessee, and L. A. Rainwater, of Mississippi. 
" These Institutes have accomplished much good for the 
cause of education.*' 

TENNESSEE. 

In States holding only'biennial sessions of the Legisla- 
ture, school statistics are not of as late a date as is desired. 
The last report of the Superintendent of Tennessee is for 
the year ending 30 June, 1881. The number of public 
schools was 5,608, of which 4,338 were for white pupils 
and 1,270 for colored. There were 5,542 white and 1,338 
colored teachers; 1 39,469 white and 41,040 colored pupils 
in daily attendance. 1,467 private schools are reported, 
with an average daily attendance of 25,820. Receipts 
for school purposes: from the State, $127,839.12; from 
counties, $513,403.88; from other sources, $64,909.13; a 
total of $706,152.13. The compensation of teachers per 
month averages $26.59 J ^^e average cost of tuition per 
pupil per month in public schools is 76 cents, in private 
schools, $1.64 ; 168 County Institutes were held during the 
year. Numerous applications for aid were made, but, on 
the recommendation and with the concurrence of the 
Superintendent, help was given only to those mentioned 
in the statement of disbursements. 

The late Superintendent, in a letter, says : " The one 
great need of Tennessee is more efficient teachers, and just 
now the Normal work is the most important of all the 
educational interests of the State. . . . The Institutes, aided 
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by the Peabody Fund, have done a great deal in revolution- 
izing public sentiment, elevating the character of the teach- 
ers, and lifting the entire system of public education to a 
higher plane." Additional testimony could easily be fur- 
nished. One County Superintendent says : "The teachers 
who attend the Institute and take part in the exercises are, 
as a general rule, more practical and progressive than those 
who do not." Another says : " Strict examinations and 
thorough normal training are the only means by which 
satisfactory and efficient teaching may be secured." An- 
other : " Our schools, of course, can never be much, so long 
as we get our teachers from the refuse of all other professions 
and trades. To rid ourselves of such teachers, the standard 
must be raised. The Normal and the County Institute are 
the most efficient means in accomplishing this work." 

Institutes for colored teachers were held at Knoxville and 
Memphis, which the Superintendent says were "a com- 
plete success." The State Normal Institute, held at the 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, was under the skilful 
management of Professor S. H. Lockett. He was aided 
by Professor S. Y. Caldwell, W. R. Garrett, James Din widdie 
E. S. Joynes, L. M. McBryde, H. Nicholson, W. G. Brown, 
J. W. Jones, E. Alexander, Miss Augusta Lovell, Miss M. 
R. S. Hunter, and Mrs. French. The Institute was in 
session four weeks, and had 183 enrolled attendants besides 
a large number of visitors. •* All sections of the State 
were represented, and the adjoining States of Kentucky, 
Virginia, Georgia, and Alabama, each sent one or more 
teachers." Several lectures of a popular character were 
delivered during the session of the Institute. Certificates 
of different grades were conferred on examination at the 
close of the course, and these certificates entitle the holders 
to teach in the public schools without further examination. 
The zeal with which the Principal and those associated 
with him labored in the work of putting common-school 
teachers on a higher plane, entitles them to liberal praise. 
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Since my last Report, Rev. W. S. Doak, D.D., the State 
Superintendent, has died. By lineal descent and heritage, 
as well as by profession, a teacher, warmly the friend of 
public education, he was a faithful, conscientious, and effi- 
cient officer. The General Agent found in him a willing 
and pleasant co-laborer. The Governor has appointed as 
his successor, Professor G. S. W. Crawford. It may be 
well to put on record some sentences from Dr. Doak's 
annual report : — 

" An evidence of progress is the increased attention given 
to schoolhouses, their adaptation to the needs of the 
school, their hygienic conditions, and the adequate sup- 
ply of suitable furniture. During the year 159 new 
public schoolhouses of improved character have been 
erected. Many schools are also supplied with improved 
furniture. 

" The school fund has never been sufficient to organize 
the schools for very efficient work, except in those cases 
where it could be supplemented by local taxes. Most of 
the cities in the State had availed themselves of the special 
privileges granted by their charters, imposed additional 
taxes, and secured funds that have enabled them to form 
graded schools that, for efficiency, will compare favorably 
with any similar schools in any other State. By an act of the 
General Assembly at its last stated meeting, these special 
privileges are now extended to all incorporated towns ; thus 
affording at least the local option of a first-class graded 
school in every incorporated town. The time has been 
when public sentiment did not fully indorse nor readily 
accept the public schools as the best and most proper educa- 
tional system for us. They were viewed as poor-house 
charities, degrading to those who accepted their benefits, 
or as unjust burdens, taxing one man for the personal 
benefit to his neighbor, or as giving unreasonable univer- 
sality to what should be a special and peculiar privilege. 
Such views are no longer prevalent. 
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" The existence of a public sentiment that accepts the 
public-school system as a necessity to the life and prosperity 
of the State is a great point gained. This point reached, 
the next step is to educate to that degree that the whole 
people are willing to tax themselves all that is necessary to 
support a complete system of first-class schools. 

"The average number of days taught in this year has 
been 86, while in 1880 it was 68. The agencies that have 
been specially useful in promoting these advances are the 
Normal College at Nashville, the summer Normal Institute 
in the State University at Knoxville, the State Teachers' 
Institutes for colored people, the State Teachers' Associa- 
tion and County Institutes, Associations, and Conven- 
tions." 

LOUISIANA. 

Several years ago the Trustees, through the General 
Agent, began appropriations for a Normal Seminary for 
white students, and for a Normal School for colored students, 
in New Orleans. The Seminary and School, from their 
creation, have been under the efficient supervision and 
instruction of Hon. Robert M. Lusher, whose intelligent 
and active labors in behalf of free education deserve hon- 
orable mention. 

The sessions of the Seminary and the School opened in 
September, 1881, and will close in December, 1882. The 
Seminary has 6 teachers and 88 students ; the School has 
2 teachers and 34 students. In addition to the work of the 
class-room, the pupils have been made acquainted with 
the best methods of imparting instruction, and, in the 
Seminary, have been required to apply these methods in 
teaching classes in the Model School. It is expected that 
at the close of the sessions in December, a large majority of 
the members of the senior classes will be deemed worthy 
of graduation. After consultation with several of the 
Trustees, Mr. Lusher has been notified of the probable 
discontinuance of appropriations for Seminary and School. 
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For years, grants amounting to over $30,000 have been 
made, with valuable results, but the Seminary and the 
School are not a part of the public-school system of Louis- 
iana. It is the well-known policy of the Trustees to aid 
only such schools as are under State auspices and control. 
Ample time has been given to the State to adopt these 
schools and aid in their support. There is no reasonable 
expectation of any such action, and, unpleasant as it may 
be to see Seminary and School suspended, this result is in 
nowise attributable to the Principal, but entirely to the 
unwillingness of the State to provide even partially for 
their maintenance. 

The Report of the Superintendent, Mr. Fay, gives a clear 
exhibit of the condition and wants of public education in the 
State. The picture is a sad one, and shows that the friends 
of free schools should combine and agitate until such legisla- 
tion is secured as will relieve Louisiana of the accumulating 
perils of illiteracy. The Superintendent laments the insuffi- 
ciency of the salaries of teachers. A scholastic year of a few 
months will not justify any competent person in teaching 
at thirty dollars a month. " We need better schoolhouses 
and school furniture, maps, globes, charts, blackboards, 
numeral frames, &c., which are now totally absent from the 
greater proportion of our schoolhouses, or are partially 
supplied at the expense of illy paid teachers." The schools 
in New Orleans, under the superintendence of Captain 
Wm. O. Rogers, are " well managed, and are a credit to the 
State." 

The Superintendent pleaded earnestly for additional 
funds. The Governor added his recommendation. The 
teachers of the public schools in New Orleans petitioned 
for unpaid salaries of 1880 and 1881. The Legislature did 
not respond to these appeals. A bill for a Normal School 
was defeated ; the educational age was lowered from 
twenty-one to eighteen ; the appropriation for school pur- 
poses was reduced to a tax of one mill and the amount 
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fixed at $107,000, Subtracting from this the i6th section 
fund and other charges, the amount raised directly for 
public schools will be $8,793.01 ! 

This disheartening statement, instead of producing 
despair, should arouse every patriotic Louisianian to in- 
creased and tireless exertions. The labor of abolishing 
ignorance by education is vast and toilsome, but should 
cheerfully be undertaken as indispensable to the welfare of 
the individual citizen and of the State. 

ARKANSAS. 

Superintendent Denton reports gratifying progress, there 
being a school attendance of 98,744 and a revenue for 
school purposes of $710,461. "There is a growing dispo- 
sition to multiply schoolhouses, employ better teachers, 
and make more liberal provision for lowering the tide of 
illiteracy. It is becoming patent to all thoughtful persons 
that ignorance is weakness and waste, and that the sources 
of Wealth and power are in the mind." *' The five-mill tax 
should be more generally voted. It is worse than folly to 
think of educating the masses on the two-mill tax levied 
by thQ State. The district tax is the principal source of 
revenue for the support of schools. Local taxation is the 
life of the free-school system. . . . Sacrificing something 
that money cannot buy is costly economy." 

The schools aided give warm expression to their grati- 
tude. "The money will be of great value to us in our 
efforts to put our public schools on a solid foundation." 
" The Peabody aid will enable us to move on without 
embarrassment." 

The " Branch Normal College of the Arkansas Industrial 
University" at Pine Bluff was founded by the State for the 
express purpose of training colored teachers for the com- 
mon schools. During the five years of its existence it has 
given instruction to over 700 persons, many of whom are 
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engaged in teaching. The State, at a cost of $10,000, has 
erected a building well adapted to its purpose. The College, 
under Professor Corbin, is considered a success. 

Normal Institutes are held annually in each of the twelve 
judicial districts, under the direction of the State Superin- 
tendent. They have met the just expectations of teachers 
and people, and the Institute work steadily grows in impor- 
tance and usefulness. The public schools are closed during 
the sessions of the Institutes. 

TEXAS. 

The schools aided have, in their results, shown the wis- 
dom of the selection and the benefit of the assistance. 
The "Post," an able advocate of public schools in the 
State, in noticing the withdrawal of Peabody aid from 
the schools of Houston, says that " to that aid is largely 
attributed the unprecedented success which the public- 
school system of Texas has attained. . • . It seems to have 
been the pride of the Peabody men to build up one model 
system of public schools in the State of Texas, and the 
schools of Houston may well be pointed to as the success- 
ful result." Liberal help was given to the schools in Austin 
and Galveston, that from the capital and the commercial 
emporium might be diffused throughout the State an 
elevating and healthful influence. 

The State may be congratulated on having secured the 
services of Dr. J. Baldwin as the Principal of the Sam 
Houston Normal Institute. The third annual session 
closed on June i, with an attendance of 225 students. The 
graduating class numbered 73, nearly all of whom have 
received positions as teachers in the public schools. To 
the Institute the State makes an annual appropriation 
of $20,000. The State pays the board of " State stu- 
dents" for one year; other students pay their own 
board, but 'receive tuition and books free. The course 
of study extends through three years. Thorough scholar- 
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ship and thorough professional training are aimed at 
" We have," says the Principal, " a reasonably good supply 
of apparatus for our work and also the beginning of a 
choice circulating library. Our Normal School is becom- 
ing popular over the State, and our graduates are held 
in high esteem. In the name of all the people of Texas 
permit me to express the warmest thanks to your Board/* 

Eighteen State and Peabody Normal Institutes were held 
during the summer. " They were, with two or three excep- 
tions, successful, and a great work has been accomplished." 
To put and keep the State Normal in sympathy with the 
teachers, the Principal of the Normal was appointed by 
the Board of Education to work in the summer Institutes. 
With cheerfulness he accepted the task, and brought his 
enthusiasm and experience and knowledge to the aid of the 
local conductors and teachers. He says : " I attended all 
except three, spending from two to three days in each. At 
each Institute I gave one or two popular lectures in addition 
to my Institute work. The people almost unanimously 
demand an efficient school system." 

As confirmatory of the popular demand for a more 
efficient and liberal school system, the statement may be 
pardoned that the dominant party in a State Convention 
recommended such a constitutional amendment as would 
authorize the levy of a direct ad valorem tax for the main- 
tenance of the public schools. The Press Association of 
Texas, which by special invitation the General Agent had 
the honor of addressing, adopted a masterly report upon 
the general subject of education and the system of public 
schools, and also 

'' Resolvedy That we hold it to be the interest and duty 
of the press to use every legitimate effort to secure such 
changes and reforms in the public-school system as shall 
conform it as much as possible to the most approved system 
in successful operation in the country, by which the condi- 
tion of the teachers may be practically and severally 
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improved, the methods of tuition advanced and extended, 
the funds of the school administered with corresponding 
returns, and the dignity, reputation, and prosperity of the 
State be advanced." 

The utterances of the report of the Press Association har- 
monize with the oft-repeated views of the Secretary of the 
Board of Education. With clear vision he sees the defects 
of the present system, and with boldness urges a compre- 
hensive and radical revision. To correct some misapprehen- 
sion as to present available resources, and show what are the 
future educational prospects and the present educational 
needs, some extracts are submitted from a recent address 
of the Secretary : — 

" The founders of the republic of Texas fully compre- 
hended the value and importance of universal education. 
History furnishes no instance where any government mani- 
fested more interest in behalf of popular education than 
did the fathers of the republic of Texas. . . . Texas to-day 
refers with pride to her educational endowment, represented 
by ^3,500,000 cash common-school fund, $550,000 univer- 
sity fund, $11,000 for her unfortunate blind, $15,000 for 
her mutes, and to a landed endowment of 40,000,000 acres 
to her common free schools, 3,985,000 acres in fee simple 
to the counties for the benefit of common schools, 1,000,000 
acres to her university, 100,000 acres to her institute for 
the blind, 100,000 acres to her institute for the mutes, 
103,229 acres for her orphans' home, and 100,000 acres for 
the unfortunate lunatics. What other State can boast of 
such endowment ? Each county holds in fee simple for 
free-school purposes lands equal in area to one-fiftieth part 
of the State of Rhode Island. Our university lands equal 
the territory of Delaware. The lands held in trust by the 
State, as a permanent endowment for common free schools, 
comprise an area larger by 6,000,000 acres than the whole 
territory of all the States of New England. And the 
^ggTeg2Lt\on of all our school and asylum lands constitutes 
an area greater than one third of the German empire. 



i 
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" The question before the people of Texas to-day, which 
shadows all others, is, ' How shall this princely inheritance 
be managed for the best interest of the children and the 
Commonwealth ? ' It may be, like many private estates, 
squandered, and the children of the State robbed of their 
possessions ; or, on the other hand, if wise counsel prevails, 
be so managed as to yield to the children its full value. 

" Let it be ever so wisely and economically managed, it 
will never constitute more than a nucleus upon which to 
build a complete system of education. 

" The people have based their fond hopes on a realization, 
in the near future, from their landed educational estate, 
of a fund sufficient for the education of all the children in 
the State, generation after generation, without taxation. 
No people ever cherished a more deceptive phantom of 
hope. The time has not been, nor ever will be, in the 
history of any government, when an efficient system of 
education has been, or will be, maintained without taxation. 
The sooner our people realize this fact the better it will be 
for the cause of education. 

" Our system of public instruction is sadly defective. 
We have the groundwork of a splendid system of educa- 
tion, deeply and wisely laid by the founders of the republic, 
and it only needs patient, painstaking, and wise legislation 
to develop it to a standard of perfection unsurpassed in the 
world. But to do this we must have more money. There 
are to-day three hundred thousand children of lawful 
scholastic age in the State. The State assumed the obli- 
gation of their education, and public sentiment should de- 
mand that she should do it faithfully and efficiently. Under 
the constitution and the law the State cannot efficiently 
discharge the sacred obligation she has assumed. 

" The constitution and the law must be changed. There 
should be a State Superintendent of Instruction ; there 
should be a County Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
all the populous counties ; there should be a specific State 
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school-tax, — the revenue provided for support of schools 
should not be dependent upon the amount raised for general 
revenue ; there should be authority granted to counties to 
supplement State aid by local taxation ; there should be 
a uniform system for the examination of teachers without 
charge, which would give them authority to teach for a 
series of years in any county of the State ; there should 
be authority for organizing permanent school districts in all 
populous counties ; there should be a revenue provided for 
a longer school term ; there should be better teaching and 
better compensation to teachers; summer Normal Insti- 
tutes should be established by law, and their powers and 
duties clearly defined ; a State educational council, to be 
composed of delegates chosen from the respective summer 
Institutes, should be established by law, and its duties and 
powers clearly defined ; there should be established in each 
populous county a free academy, to be composed of pupils 
selected, upon competitive examination, from the elemen- 
tary schools of the county; there should be a State univer- 
sity, complete and thorough in all its appointments, to be 
composed, in part, of students selected from the county 
academies upon competitive examinations/* 

As the school funds of Texas become available, Peabody 
aid, so much needed elsewhere, can be gradually with- 
drawn. 



Distribution of the Income of the Fund since i October^ 1881. 



Alabama. 

Normal Schools $3,000.00 

Nashville Scholarships 1,875.00 

Educational Journal 200.00 

$5,075.00 



';'''r:<>^ 
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Arkansas. 

Pine Bluff School $500.00 

Russell ville Schools 700.00 

Lonoke Schools 500.00 

Teachers' Institutes 1,700.00 

Educational Journal 200.00 

Nashville Scholarships 1,475.00 

$5,075.00 
Florida. 

Public Schools $1,900.00 

Nashville Scholarships 1,825.00 

$3,725-00 
Georgia. 

Nashville Scholarships $3,700.00 

PuWic Schools (Americus) 800.00 

Atlanta University (1881) 500.00 

Atlanta University 1,000.00 

Teachers' Institutes 2,590.00 

$8,590.00 
Louisiana. 

Peabody Normal Schools (1881) $1,500.00 

Peabody Normal Schools 3,000.00 

Educational Journal 200.00 

Public Schools 1,000.00 

Teachers' Institutes 200.00 

$5,900.00 

Mississippi. 

Teachers' Institutes $1,200.00 

Public Schools 300.00 

Nashville Scholarships 2,775.00 

$4,275.00 
North Carolina. 

Public Schools $2,900.00 

Teachers' Institutes 2,410.00 

Nashville Scholarships 1,175.00 

$6,485.00 
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South Carolina. 



Clirtln UnlvcrsUy . 
SrluiUrs aI Hampton 
ruhllc SchooU . . 

Nashville Scholarships 



• • 



Tennessee, 



Normal Collojjtj 
rulvhc Sch<H>ls 
Tcachc!^* lw^lilutcs 



♦ * • 



» » • • 



Texa<;. 



Toaohoi-s' Institutes > • • « 

Tublio SchiV>ls 

VauoatioT^al lonrnAl » . » - 
SAm HiM^^ton N<>rm.^,l Co.lcire 



VlKGTSlA. 






\VCST VinGTVlA. 






» • » • 



$250.00 

250.00 

2,200.00 

1,350-00 
i,325«> 

»5375-oo 



|;9,ooo.oo 
2,300.00 
1.50000 



$i2.Soo.oo 



$500.00 

6.900.00 

20D.00 

6.05^-00 

i.O^D OD 



517^00-00 

, , $3or*.oo 

. . . l.IOC.OC 

, , . i.oocjx: 
S::,3oc DC 



3 L. iv:. Cl'RfvV. 



?v*nT\iovn Va, vV» 4 T5i5ia. 
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Certain papers from the estate of the late Dr. 
Sears were referred to the Finance Committee. 

Voiedy That the Treasurer be authorized to pay requisi- 
tion No. 54 for ^9,000, on the signature of two members of 
the Executive Committee and the approval of the Finance 
Committee. 

The Treasurer, Mr. Wetmore, presented his 
Report. 

Votedy That the action of the Finance Committee in 
authorizing the sale of the City of New Orleans 6 per cent 
Bonds, amounting to $10,000, and that of the Treasurer in 
selling the same, yielding $9,100, be and hereby is approved 
and confirmed. 

Voted, That the past-due coupons (included in the price 
of the said bonds sold) be considered as part of the prin- 
cipal. 

Voted, That the said principal, $9,100, now on deposit in 
The United States Trust Company of New York, with the 
balance of principal in bank ($53.05), be re-invested by 
the Treasurer. 

Judge Manning presented the following Re- 
port : — 

To the Board of Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund: 

At our last meeting you were pleased to request that I 
should visit the capital of Mississippi during the session of 
the Legislature, and urge upon that body, if opportunity 
offered, to make provision for the payment of the bonds of 
that State donated to us by Mr. Peabody. I accordingly 
repaired to Jackson after the inauguration of the new Gov- 
ernor, when the Legislature had been in session three or 
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four weeks, and immediately had the Memorial of this Board 
distributed among the members, our President having fur- 
nished me with sufficient copies for that purpose. 

I desired to comply with the other part of your instruc- 
tion, but am quite sure there would have been an opportu- 
nity wanting but for the visit of Dr. Curry, who reached 
Jackson shortly after I did, having come by invitation of 
the Legislature to address it upon the subject of education. 
He drew the audience, and under his cover and with his 
permission, I spoke of the mission with which you had in- 
trusted me, and urged the action prayed in your Memorial. 
The Speaker of the Lower House kindly introduced me, a 
civility for which I returned him thanks in your name. 

I should not venture to include in this Report the address 
then delivered, but that Mr. Winthrop has specially re- 
quested it. Perhaps it will be useful and convenient, since 
it contains a risutni of the Board's action on the Mississippi 
Bonds : — 



ADDRESS 

BEFORE THE LEGISLATURE OF MISSISSIPPI, 



IN SUPPORT OF THB 



MEMORIAL OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE PEABODY 

EDUCATION FUND. 

Delivered February i, 1882. 



Gentlemen of the Senate and House of Representatives of 
Mississippi : 

The Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund, at their meet- 
ing in February last, intrusted to me the presentation of their 
Memorial to your honorable bodies, invoking such action on your 
part as would enable them to realize the interest upon certain 
bonds of your State donated to them by Mr. Peabody, and ulti- 
mately to obtain payment of the principal thereof. I presented 
the Memorial this morning, signed by our honored President, 
Mr. Robert C. Winthrop, on behalf of the Board, and I desire 
you to know that in making that presentation, as well as in speak- 
ing to you to-night, I am acting as a Member of the Board, spe- 
cially deputed by my colleagues to visit your capital for this 
purpose, and in no other capacity. 

Immediately after this meeting of the Board I addressed a 
letter to Governor Stone, then your Chief Executive, apprising 
him of the action of the Trustees, and urging him to recommend 
to the next Legislature the necessary measures for the accomplish- 
ment of our wishes. He declined to make the recommendation, 
but kindly said he would " submit my letter for such action as 
the Legislature may think proper." I presume that has been done 
at the present session, — the first convened since our correspond- 
ence. The Governor also informed me that the payment of 
these bonds had lately been prohibited by a Constitutional 
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amendment. I was not aware of such prohibition until thus in- 
formed of it, nor was any other member of the Board aware of it 
until I communicated the information in my Report at our meet- 
ing last October. In concluding that Report I ventured the 
observation, " It is impossible to believe that this was done with 
full knowledge of the history of these bonds, and of the effect 
of the loss of this income upon the education of Southern 
children." 

I proceed, therefore, to give their history, so far as it relates 
to Mr. Peabody's donation. 

Shortly after the close of the late war Mr. George Peabody, a 
citizen of Massachusetts, and long a resident banker of London, 
conceived the generous design of devoting a portion of his wealth 
to the promotion of education in "those portions " (these are his 
words) " of our beloved and common country which have suffered 
from the destructive ravages, and the not less disastrous conse- 
quences, of Civil War." On Feb. 7, 1867, he carried his plan 
into execution by donating to sixteen eminent citizens, selected 
by himself as Trustees, one million dollars, invested in interest- 
paying American securities, to be by them and their successors 
held in trust, and the income thereof to be used and applied in 
their discretion " for the promotion and encouragement of intel- 
lectual, moral, or industrial education among the young of the 
more destitute |x>rtions of the Southern and Southwestern States 
of our Union." 

The letter or act of donation then proceeds : — 

** In addition to this gift, I place in your hands bonds of the 
State of Mississippi, issued to the Planters' Bank, and commonly 
known as Planters' Bank Bonds, amounting, with interest, to 
about eleven hundred thousand dollars, the amount realized by 
you from which is to be added to and used for the purposes of 
this Trust. 

"These bonds were originally issued in payment for stock in 
that bank held by the State, and amounted in all to only two 
millions of dollars. 

" For manv years the State received lanre dividends from that 
Bank, over and above the interest on these bonds. The State 
paid the interest without interruption till 1S40, since which no 
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interest has been paid, except a payment of about one hundred 
thoosand dollar^ which vas found in the treasury applicable to 
the payment of the coupons, and paid by a mandamus of the 
Supreme Court. The validity of these bonds has never been 
questioned, and they must not be confounded viih another issue 
of bonds made by the State to the Union Bank, the reo^^nition 
of which has been a subject of controversy wiih a portion of the 
population of Mississippi 

** Various Ads of the L^slature — viz^ of Feb- 2S, 1S42 ; Feb. 
23, 1844 ; Feb. 16, 1846 ; Feb. 28, 1S46 ; March 4, 1S4S — and 
the highest judicial tribunal of the State have confirmed their va- 
lidity ; and I have no doubt that at an early day such legislation 
will be had as to make these bonvls available in increasing the 
usefulness of the present Trust. Mississippi, though now de- 
pressed, is rich in agricultural resources, and cannot long dis- 
r^ard the moral obligation resting upon her to make provision 
for their payment." 

Mr. Peabody had intended to wait three years before complet- 
ing this generous work, for an additional donation was in his 
mind at the outset, but before the expiration of that time he felt 
the shadows of death deepening around him, and hastening back, 
he revisited his native country- for the special purpose of making 
" further provision for carrying out the plans which experience 
should have shown to be productive of encouragement and 
benefit to the people of the South/' and on June 29, 1869, do- 
nated another million dollars, also invested in interest-paying 
American securities, to the Trustees, ** for the same purposes and 
under the same conditions as the funds given them by his origi- 
nal letter creating the Trust." In this second letter he reminded 
the Trustees of the Mississippi bonds contained ^ in his first gift, 
which musty he said, before many years be paid.** His large 
heart, suffiised with benevolence for the Southern people, was 
moved by their expressions of gratitude for his bount)*, and he, 
its munificent donor, who thus came to their relief when relief 
was most needed, who was thus pouring out his wealth that 
Southern children might be rescued from illiteracy, actually 
thanked the Southern people for cordially accepting his bounty. 
** And I beg " (he writes in this second letter) '* to take this op- 
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portunity of thanking, with all my heart, the people of the South 
themselves for the cordial spirit with which they have received 
the Trust, and for the energetic efforts which they have made, in 
co-operation with yourselves and Dr. Sears, for carrying out the 
plans which have been proposed and matured for the diffusion 
of the blessings of education in their respective States." 

The Trustees had not up to this time taken any action touch- 
ing these bonds of your State. They preferred waiting for a 
more convenient season. Two years after this last donation, they 
thought that season was at hand. On Feb. i6, 187 1, a Memo- 
rial on the subject to the Legislature of Mississippi was pre- 
pared. Mr. Winthrop, in his annual address to the Board, 
as its President, in 1872, informed them that "copies of this 
Memorial were duly transmitted to the Governor of Mississippi, 
and to the presiding officers of each branch of the Legislature, 
with the request that it might be laid before the Senate and 
House of Representatives of that State. A large number of 
additional printed copies, also, were transmitted to the clerks of 
the Legislature, for distribution to the members. No response 
of any sort has yet been received. I know not whether any 
action was had on the subject." 

No action was had. Eleven years have passed, and by the 
direction of the Board of Trustees, this Memorial is now renewed. 
The bonds now amount, principal and interest, to over a million 
and a half dollars, — $1,517,600. 

There are 464 bonds of $1,000 each. They bear six per cent 
per annum interest. The annually accruing interest is therefore 
$27,840. 

In the distribution of the Fund committed to their charge, the 
Trustees included all the Southern States except Maryland, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, and Texas. Later, this last-named State has 
been added to the list of beneficiaries, which are now twelve in 
number. 

I will now show you to what extent Mississippi has partaken 
of this bounty. 

The following tabulated statement of the sums distributed for 
the education of the children of Mississippi is collated from 
the Annual Reports of the General Agent of the Board of 
Trustees : — 
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Mississippi received in 

1868 $1,338 

1869 9,000 

1870 5,600 

1871 3,250 

1872 4,550 

1873 6,800 

1874 6,700 

1875 5,400 

1876 9,950 

1877 5,990 

1878 600 

1879 4,000 

1880 2,600 

1881 3,950 

$69,728 

The Trustees have established 100 scholarships in the Nash- 
ville Normal College. In 1880 they were not all applied for, 
only 85 being conferred. Of this number Mississippi had 13, 
many more, you see, than her due proportion. In the other 
years she had not so many, but always her full share of these 
scholarships. I think you will agree with me that your State has 
not been stinted in the distribution of our Fund. 

But while your State has thus received near seventy thousand 
dollars from the Peabody Fund, that Fund has not received any 
portion of the income derivable from the interest on her bonds 
which Mr. Peabody, with trustful confidence, declared would 
soon be " available in increasing the usefulness " of his gift Up 
to the time he wrote those words their validity had not been 
questioned ; but notwithstanding these various Acts of the Legis- 
lature, the dates of which have already been given, and the 
highest judicial tribunal of your State, have confirmed their 
validity, an amendment to your Constitution has been adopted, 
prohibiting their redemption or payment, and this prohibition 
was ratified by your predecessors, the Legislature of 1876. 

In that year the children of Mississippi received ten thou- 
sand dollars (less $50) from the Peabody Fund, while their 
fathers were interposing this constitutional bar to the realization 
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of any part of the debt due by the State to that Fund. Did I 
not rightly report to the Trustees that this could not have been 
done with full knowledge of the history of these bonds, and of 
the effect which the loss of this income would entail upon 
Southern children ? 

The Peabody Trustees are very sensible of the increased 
difficulty of obtaining a recognition and payment of these bonds, 
now that a constitutional inhibition has been interposed. Nev- 
ertheless, they appeal to you to revoke the legislative action 
on this matter, and to give the people the opportunity to re- 
voke theirs, by the methods that your organic law provides for 
constitutional amendments. Or if it can be done, acknowledge 
the debt you now owe to the Peabody Board, without regard to 
the kind of bonds which evidence it, and issue new bonds, and 
(what is of much more importance to us) pay the interest on 
them. Do justice to the living and the dead. In the concluding 
words of this Memorial : — 

" In justice at once to the living and to the memory of the 
dead, the Trustees would most respectfully, but earnestly, invoke 
such action on the part of your honorable bodies as may be 
necessary to accomplish the object of this Memorial." 

The illustrious Founder of the Trust we are administering, in 
his letter creating it, wrote : " Mississippi, though now depressed, 
is rich in agricultural resources, and cannot long disregard the 
moral obligation resting upon her to make provision for the 
payment of these bonds." I observe with gratification that Mr. 
Peabody's estimate of your wealth of resources is confirmed by 
the very latest public official expressions of your own authorities. 

Governor Lowry, in his inaugural address, delivered before 
your honorable bodies during the present session, says : " Mis- 
sissippi abounds in resources of wealth and independence, and 
produces annually nearly one million bales of cotton." Further 
on, his Excellency expressed his feelings on the subject of edu- 
cation : " I heartily concur," he said, " with those who place 
education in the front rank of public and private duties, and 
who regard our free schools and institutions of learning as indis- 
pensable to our well-being. One generation performs no more 
sacred and important trust and obligation for another than that 
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of qualifying its successor, by proper education, to appreciate and 
discharge its duties. . . . We owe it to ourselves, and to those who 
are to come after us, to maintain, increase, and improve our educa- 
tional facilities to the best of our abilities, and to appeal 
to the general government and to patriots everywhere in this 
behalf." 

One patriot there was who needed no appeal in that behalf. 
Unsolicited, prompted alone by a benevolence as capacious as 
the needs of those he sought to help were urgent, with a pre- 
vision that grasped the helpless condition of the Southern peo- 
ple more fully than did themselves, George Peabody crowned a 
life full of noble benefactions by this, the noblest of them all. 
And as a part of that benefaction he made Mississippi, which 
was debtor to him, debtor to her own children, and to other 
children whose fathers had passed through the same ordeal as 
her citizens, and had shared the same fate. Sacred as is the 
Trust confided to us by this benefactor of the South, more sa- 
cred still is the duty he has laid upon Mississippi to take care 
that no part of his beneficence shall be withheld from those to 
whose use he has consecrated it. 

I regret to report to the Board that there is no probability 
that Mississippi will ever voluntarily perform that duty. I 
met with gentlemen of high character, out of public life, 
citizens of Mississippi, who deplored her recent repudiation 
as they had deplored that of forty years ago, but I met 
with no one in public position who proposed to initiate or 
join in any legislative or other action to wipe out its stain. 
The subject is too tender and too dangerous for either of 
the political parties to touch, and the feeling of not a few of 
the active politicians was anger at my pressing it upon their 
attention, and bringing it to the public notice. I was by no 
means surprised by this attitude. My professional experi- 
ence had taught me that no man thinks himself so hardly 
used and put upon as he who is asked to pay a debt he is 
quite able to pay, and does not intend to pay, but who at 
the same time wishes to conceal his lack of honesty from 
his neighbors. 
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Your Memorial was placed in the hands of the presiding 
officers of the two houses, and was referred in each to the 
Judiciary Committee, where it slept. Not the slightest 
notice was taken of it. I happened to be in the Senate 
Chamber when the presiding officer or clerk announced the 
presentation of the Memorial. A member — whose name 
I learned was Humphreys — incontinently moved that it be 
laid on the table. In charity I would like to suppose that 
he did not know the Memorial was signed with the honored 
name, Robert C. Winthrop, on behalf of Trustees from 
whom his State had for fifteen years received their Foun- 
der's bounty, but such supposition is precluded by the fact 
that copies had been the day before placed on each 
member's desk. Three other Senators severally objected 
to that disposition of it as disrespectful, but not one, in 
moving its reference to the Judiciary Committee, took any 
pains to conceal that his object was to bury it there. 

I did not fail in social intercourse to call the attention of 
the members to the fact that the bonds we held amounted 
to less than a half million dollars principal, and that the 
interest, which had accumulated till it exceeded a million 
dollars, could be satisfactorily adjusted, and that such ad- 
justment, compromise, or arrangement would not entail a 
recognition of any other bonds, not even of any bonds of 
the same series as ours. Our bonds were thus dissociated 
from all others, and the bare question was presented to the 
governmental authorities of Mississippi, whether they would 
recognize and pay, not her whole repudiated debt, but this 
small part of it which had been devoted by Mr. Peabody to 
the education of Southern children. The public debt which 
Mississippi acknowledges is only $517,150. That is the 
only debt upon which she pays interest. There can be no 
excuse for her refusing to add the Peabody bonds to it. 

A prominent Mississippian, commenting on the Peabody 
Board's application for relief shortly after I had presented 
it, writes : — 
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" Candor compels the admission that we know of no reason 
beyond that of adverse fortune and inability to justify the repu- 
diation of the Planters' Bank Bonds. As Mr. Peabody says, they 
must not be confounded with the Union Bank Bonds. Their 
validity rests upon a wholly different basis. The very clause in 
the Constitution of 1832, which was the supreme law of the State 
until it was superseded in 1869 by the present Constitution, that 
forbade the passage of a law pledging the faith of 'the State for the 
payment of any loan or debt, except on the conditions therein 
named, and which were palpably violated in the case of the Union 
Bank Bonds, contained the following provision : — 

** * Provided, that nothing in this section shall be so construed 
as to prevent the Legislature from negotiating a further loan of 
$1,500,000 and vesting the same in stock secured to the State by 
the charter of the Planters' Bank of Mississippi.' 

" It was upon the faith of this expression of the sovereign will 
of the people, engrafted upon their organic law, that the loan 
was obtained, and upon which the interest was regularly paid for 
a number of years, as stated by Mr. Peabody." 

But notwithstanding his admission that there was no 
reason to justify repudiation but adverse fortune and ina- 
bility to pay, he scrupulously refrains from any appeal to 
his State to reverse her policy. It is idle to plead " adverse 
fortune," because our Board refrained from pressing pay- 
ment until that had passed, and prosperity was restored. 
It is equally idle to plead " inability to pay," since at the 
very moment of our pressing for payment the Governor 
announced that the State " abounds in resources of wealth 
and independence," and the statistics exhibit the annual 
burden for paying the interest on her public debt to be 
less than $17,000. 

I believe the State is irrevocably committed to upholding 
her repudiation. The constitutional amendment, quoted in 
my last Report, repudiating our bonds, was adopted by a 
Republican Legislature at the suggestion of a Republican 
Governor. It was submitted to the people, who ratified it 
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at the polls. Meanwhile the Democrats had gained the 
ascendency, and they passed it triumphantly through the suc- 
ceeding Legislature ; and the Democrat Governor to whom 
I appealed for aid and encouragement in the accomplish- 
ment of your wishes (as per my last Report) found it was 
not consistent with his views of constitutional duty to favor 
your request. , There is not the slightest probability that 
Mississippi will ever voluntarily pay a dollar of her repudi- 
ated debt. 

Respectfully submitted, 

T. C Manning. 
Oct. 4, 1882. 



Voted^ That the President of the Board is requested to 
draft a Memorial to the Legislature of Florida, praying that 
provision be made for the payment of what may be due on 
the Bonds of Florida donated by Mr. Peabody to this Board, 
and that the presentation of the Memorial be intrusted to 
General Jackson. 

The officers of last year were re-elected. 

The Committees were appointed as follows : — 

Executive Committee: Hon. William Aiken, Hon. Wil- 
liam M. EvARTS, Hon. A. H. H. Stuart, General J. K. 
Barnes, Hon. H. R. Jackson, with the ChairmsLn, ex officio. 

Finance Committee: Hon. William M. Evarts, Hon. 
Hamilton Fish, Chief Justice M. R. Waite, Colonel T. 
Lyman, Anthony J. Drexel, Esq., with the Treasurer, ex 
officio. 

Voted, That the General Agent be empowered to allow 
to Tennessee a proportionate number of scholarships, 
whenever and so long as Tennessee shall give annually to 
the College $10,000 free from all incumbrances. 
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Resolved, That the thanks of the Board be presented to 
Judge Manning for his services in presenting the claims of 
the Fund against the State of Mississippi. 

Adjourned to ii o'clock, Thursday. 

Thursday, Oct. 5. 

The Trustees met at 1 1 a.m. 

Present: Mr. Fish, the Chairman, and Messrs. 
Grant, Evarts, Wetmore, Stuart, Waite, Whip- 
PLE, Hayes, Lyman, and Drexel, with the General 
Agent, Dr. Curry. 

The following Reports of the Auditing Committee 
were presented and accepted : — 

The Committee to whom was referred for examination 
the Treasurer's account to June 30, 1882, find vouchers for 
all payments charged by the Treasurer ; and there re- 
mained in his hands on deposit in the Bank of America 

^1,545.98. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Theodore Lyman. 

A. J. Drexel. 

The Committee to whom was referred the account of the 

General Agent, to June 30, 1882, find the same properly 

vouched, and that the sums received correspond to those 

paid by the Treasurer. 

Theodore Lyman. 

A. J. Drexel. 

Adjourned to the first Wednesday in October, 
1 883 ; or subject to the call of the Chairman. 

THEODORE LYMAN, 

Assistant Secretary. 
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PETITION TO CONGRESS. 



To the honorable ike Senate and House of Representatives of the 

United States in Congress assembled: — 

Your petitioner, the General Agent of the Peabody Education 
Fund, would respectfully represent, — 

That on 8th March, 1880, the Trustees of the Peabody Educa- 
tion Fund submitted a Memorial to Congress on "The vital 
necessity of national aid for the education of the colored popu- 
lation of the Southern States, and especially of the great masses 
of colored children who are growing up to be voters under the 
Constitution of the United States." They accompanied their 
Memorial by a Report which had been prepared by a Committee 
of their body, consisting of Hon. Alexander H. H. Stuart, of 
Virginia, Chief Justice Morison R. Waite, of Ohio, and Hon. 
William M. Evarts, of New York. The attention of Congress 
is invited anew to that very able and conclusive paper. Since 
the presentation of that Memorial, the subject of national aid 
has assumed larger proportions in the public mind and in the 
public conscience. 

The census of 1880 exposes a fearful amount of illiteracy 
in the United States. As might have been expected, for an 
obvious reason, that illiteracy exists largely, disproportionately, 
in the lately slaveholding States. In ante bellum days the 
negroes were not educated. Since the abolition of slavery — a 
fact which no sane man would undo — the South, although mak- 
ing patriotic and self-sacrificing efforts in that direction, has 
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failed, as all familiar with her pecuniary condition could have 
foreseen, to provide universal education for her people. The 
history of our country, prolific in instances of exalted patriotism 
and ready adaptation to local and national exigencies, furnishes 
no exhibition of these virtues superior to the attempt of the 
Southern States to meet the unfamiliar and difficult, but cheer- 
fully assumed, obligation of giving rudimentary instruction to all 
classes, irrespective "of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude." The history of public schools in those States is a 
chapter of peculiar interest in the general history of our institu- 
tions and civilization. The credit due to an impoverished 
people, bravely struggling to do their part in the new and strange 
environments, is shared by religious bodies and individual citi- 
zens of the North, who, comprehending the needs of the young, 
have generously and munificently contributed money to supply 
them with the means of education. Hard experience has 
demonstrated the inability of the Southern States, unaided, to 
sustain the heavy burden of universal education. If illiteracy 
is to be removed, or prevented in the future, the States must 
receive liberal and prompt aid from the General Government. 

This aid should be rendered in co-operation with the school 
systems of the States. Those systems, varying in details, but 
generally copied from the systems which exist in the Northern 
States, are the outgrowth of the convictions of the people. Year 
by year they are being adapted to the wants and peculiarities of 
communities and States. Constitutions command free schools ; 
statutes establish and provide for them ; State and local officers 
administer; State revenues are increasingly supplemented by 
local taxation. No organized opposition to public schools can 
be found ; political parties are zealous to declare their purpose 
to sustain and perfect ; press associations approve and newspapers 
give their valuable support ; legislatures invite educators and 
advocates of free schools to address them ; the people are will- 
ing and eager to be informed and to adopt improved methods of 
instruction and school management. With probably the most 
extensive acquaintance with school officers in the South pos- 
sessed by any man in the Union, acquired by personal intercourse 
with them, I make bold to affirm that no departments of govern- 
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ment have better qualified, more patriotic, more trustworthy, more 
enlightened administrators. What is needed for success in 
making education universal is not severe Federal supervision, 
subordination of State schools to central authority, but a well- 
guarded and adequate appropriation of public money. 

Of the extent of the illiteracy, your honorable bodies, having 
ready access to the latest census returns and to careful compila- 
tions of school statistics, need not to be informed. On the 
dangers of this illiteracy it would be superfluous to enlarge. 
The basis of our free governments is intelligence and integrity. 
Free government presupposes intelligent self-government. The 
mere possession of power by the people is no assurance nor 
guarantee of good government. Civil government Can dispense 
with arbitrary restraints and with physical power ; can allow the 
possession and enjoyment of personal liberty just in so far as 
the citizens impose, voluntarily and intelligently, restraints upon 
themselves. Free governments, governments of the people and 
by the people, allowing and securing the largest measure of 
individual freedom, are compatible only with popular education. 
It is idle to hope for free government or republican institutions 
apart from free schools. 

From the act of the Continental Congress on the 20th of May, 
1785, for the disposition of the lands ceded by Virginia and the 
other States to the present time, the United States is committed 
to the principle that "popular education is the only safe and 
stable basis for popular liberty," and to the policy of using 
Government property in aid of public schools. What was a 
privilege and duty in the past has now become an imperative 
obligation. The general argument for Congressional intervention 
to remove or prevent illiteracy becomes stronger when applied 
to the negroes. As is stated in the Report to which attention 
has been called, the production of the pen of an honored and 
venerable statesman of Virginia, they are an "exceptional class 
of our population," and as such have peculiar claims on the jus- 
tice and bounty of the Federal Government. 

Their ancestors did not come voluntarily to this country 
seeking to better their condition, as come the immigrants who by 
thousands are now flocking to our shores. They were brought 
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forcibly as slaves and were held as such prior to the Revolution 
by the connivance and direct action of the mother country, and 
under the authority of the laws of all the States. When the 
war for independence closed slavery existed in all the colonies. 
The Federal Constitution sanctioned the institution. In the 
exercise of its discretion the Federal Government emancipated 
the slaves, elevated them to the dignity of American citizens, 
and invested theni with the right of suffrage. " Slavery is but 
half abolished, emancipation is but half completed, while mill- 
ions of freemen with votes in their hands are left without educa- 
tion." The new citizens need to be made to comprehend the 
duties of citizenship, to be taught the nature and benefits of the 
political rights they enjoy. From manumission and enfranchise- 
ment there is on the part of the Government a resulting obligation 
to secure to those suddenly exalted to citizenship and suffrage 
that amount of education which is necessary to enable them to 
discharge intelligently the new duties devolved. 

Inter arma leges silent is recognized in times of extreme peril 
as a legal maxim. When the national life is endangered the 
Constitution yields to a liberal interpretation. The latitude is 
not because of war but because of the crisis which war sometimes 
creates. If the necessity be as g^eat, the peril as imminent in 
time of peace as in time of war, then with equal reason may be 
invoked the principle, salus reipubliccB est suprema lex. That 
masses of ignorant voters constitute a national peril, justifying 
a resort to the "extreme medicine of the Constitution," it would 
be an insult to your honorable bodies to argue. 

The evils of ignorant voting cannot be exaggerated. Four 
Presidents, in succession, with increasing emphasis, have invited 
the attention of Congress to legislation on the subject State 
Legislatures, educational conventions, religious assemblages, 
public press, and private citizens swell the demand for immediate 
and effective measures of relief. 

It seems that each generation must pass through its own trials, 
as each person must be disciplined for his own improvement 
and growth. We reap the fruits of the sacrifices and achieve- 
ments of our ancestors, but for ourselves we must endure trials 
and meet responsibilities. Our Republic is a holy trust. Much 
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as our fathers did, none the less are we required to do. Free 
institutions are still an experiment. They are on trial before the 
world. No peril is greater, more insidious, more per\''asive, 
arouses more the apprehension of the patriot, than the illiteracy 
of citizens. Fortunately the evil is remediable, and the remedy 
is in your hands. 

Your petitioner earnestly invokes your intelligent and continu- 
ous attention to the dangers which come from so much illiteracy, 
and trusts that action, prompt and adequate to meet the emer- 
gency, will be had before your adjournment. 

J. L. M. CURRY. 
Richmond, Virginia, May 17, 1882. 



TWENTY- SECOND MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES. 

New York, Oct. 3, 1883. 

The Trustees met at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, in 
New York, October 3, at 12 m. 

There were present: Mr. Winthrop, the Chair- 
man, and Messrs. Fish, Grant, Aiken, Wetmore, 
Stuart, Waite, Whipple, Jackson, Lyman, Hayes, 
Manning, Drexel, and the General Agent, Dr. 
Curry. 

Mr. Winthrop, the Chairman, addressed the 
Board as follows : ^- 

INTRODUCTORY address of HON. ROBERT C. WINTHROP, 

CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD. 

I NEED hardly say, Gentlemen, how deeply I regretted 
being prevented from returning from Europe in season to 
be present at our last Annual Meeting. But the printed 
Proceedings of the Board, with the detailed Report of our 
General Agent, soon gave me the welcome assurance that 
nothing was lost by my absence. 

I could not but remark, however, in examining those 
Proceedings, that only ten of the Trustees were in attend- 
ance on that occasion ; and as nine members are necessary 
for a quorum when our Board is full, I was impressed anew 
with the danger we are in, from year to year, of finding 
ourselves without a sufficient number for the transaction 
of business. I ventured, some years ago, to suggest the 
expediency of fixing a slightly reduced quorum. The 
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suggestion did not meet the acceptance of the Board, 
and I am not disposed to press it again. But I trust we 
shall all bear the danger in mind, and be willing to make 
some personal sacrifices to avert it. The absence of any 
of our Southern associates is always to be particularly 
regretted, as our work so immediately concerns their own 
part of the country, and as on them we must rely for the 
most authentic assurances of the success or failure of 
the trust committed to us. I am glad to perceive that we 
are all here to-day. 

More than half of the time contemplated by Mr. Peabody 
for the continuance of our Trust has now expired ; and 
our work has thus far run along so smoothly and satisfac- 
torily that it may almost seem able to go on of itself, 
without any other direction or supervision than those of 
our General Agent. But he himself will agree with me, 
I am sure, that the careful attention and consideration of 
the Trustees is still called for ; that questions of serious 
importance may arise unexpectedly at these Annual Meet- 
ings ; and that the influence of what is said and done 
here, by those whose names and characters are known 
throughout the land, is of no small moment in strengthening 
our hold on the confidence of the States for whose benefit 
the Trust is administered. 

With the death of Dr. Sears, and the election of his 
successor in 1881, we had reached and recognized a turning- 
point in our policy and proceedings. All our efforts and all 
our income, during the previous period, had been devoted 
to the direct establishment and encouragement of Free 
Common Schools in the various Southern States to which 
our Fund was limited. Through the wise and efficient 
exertions of Dr. Sears, we had succeeded even beyond our 
expectation in awakening an intelligent and earnest interest 
in education in almost all those States ; and had helped 
them by appropriations to the extent of our means, and by 
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appeals and addresses more effective than any mere money, 
both in the adoption of well-considered and efficient State 
and Municipal laws and regulations for carrying on a system 
of free public instruction, and also in establishing, in many 
places, model schools as examples. Everywhere we had 
met the most cheerful and eager co-operation. 

But here we were met, also, by the ascertainment of a 
great want which our own work had developed, and without 
the supply of which all further efforts would have been 
comparatively fruitless. That want was the want of accom- 
plished and capable teachers ; and it could be supplied only 
by normal schools or colleges, in which suitable persons 
might be adequately trained to the work of teaching. 

To that all-important object our means are now mainly 
directed. We have taken under our especial patronage, 
for this purpose, the University of Nashville, Tennessee, 
at which npt less than a hundred Normal Scholarships 
have been established, which are distributed among the 
various Southern States, and where, at the joint expense of 
the State of Tennessee and of our own Fund, the specific 
education of teachers has been carried on for several years 
past under the supervision of the Rev. Dr. Eben S. Stearns, 
a teacher of long experience and great accomplishment, 
who had been selected and appointed by Dr. Sears for 
this most responsible position. We have also sanctioned 
the employment of a considerable sum annually, from the 
income of our Fund, for the holding of Teachers* Institutes 
in many convenient places, at which lectures and addresses 
are delivered, and other exercises conducted in the cause 
of Normal instruction. 

Much has been accomplished in this line of our work, 
and we have every inducement to persevere in it, and to 
make it the principal aim and end of our efforts and ex- 
penditures for the future. Meantime, our devoted General 
Agent, like his predecessor, exercises a vigilant supervi- 
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sion and control over all that is done, and is never weary 
in going from State to State, and from city to city, and, if 
need be, from village to village, lending advice and counsel 
to municipal authorities and boards of education, and de- 
livering addresses to State Legislatures, or at Teachers' 
Institutes, wherever and whenever he can be of service to 
the great cause of which he is our accredited apostle. 

But while we may all be well content with what has thus 
been accomplished by Mr. Peabody's Trust during the more 
than sixteen years since it was established, we cannot be 
blind to its utter inadequacy to the full work of Southern 
education. Indeed, all that has been done hitherto has 
only served to reveal to us more distinctly the vastness of 
the field which remains to be occupied. The statistics of 
illiteracy, — of persons over ten years of age who can 
neither read nor write, but who are or are to be voters, — 
as taken from the last census, give a fearful prospect for 
our country, and call for the most earnest efforts of all who 
have our republican institutions at heart. I dare not face 
the figures, or ask you to face them, by setting them down 
as I find them in the latest statistical tables. South and 
North, East and West, they are ominous of unspeakable 
danger in the future. When we contemplate such masses 
of children growing up to wield the elective franchise, not 
merely without the capacity of writing or reading their 
own votes, but without a particle of that early discipline 
and subordination to authority which is an essential ele- 
ment of school education, the very idea of successful self- 
government seems almost hopeless. 

But throughout the South, especially, a denser cloud 
hangs over the cause of that education which is indispen- 
sable to the maintenance of free institutions, gathering 
additional blackness with every year's rapid increase of 
population, and which no little Trust like ours can do much 
to lift or lighten. We rejoice at the recent establishment of 
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a special auxiliary Fund devoted to this object by a munifi- 
cent philanthropist of Connecticut, and our hearty sympa- 
thies and best wishes are with the Slater Trustees — among 
whom we are most glad to recognize several of our own 
associates — in their efforts in this behalf. And we our- 
selves have done what we could, and all that we could, 
from the beginning, in encouraging and aiding schools for 
rtie colored race as well as for the white. But we cannot 
but be sensible that the work is altogether beyond the 
reach or competency of any mere private benefactions or 
endowments. 

In despair of being able to grapple successfully with so 
great an exigency, we have already laid the matter before 
the General Government of the country, and have appealed 
to Congress in a memorial, drafted by our distinguished 
associate from Virginia, and sanctioned and signed by the 
Chief Justice of the United States and Mr. Evarts. This 
memorial has been followed by one of great force and 
emphasis from our General Agent. I trust that these 
memorials will be presented again on the assembling of a 
new Congress, and that they will be pressed upon the 
consideration and action of the Government as long as 
the evil shall remain without ample provision for its 
remedy. 

National aid is the only adequate provision for this cry- 
ing necessity of our institutions, and the nation may reason- 
ably and rightfully be invoked and expected to supply the 
means of educating that great mass of utterly illiterate and 
undisciplined voters to whom it has itself so suddenly com- 
mitted the equal exercise of ,the elective franchise. As I 
have said elsewhere, " Slavery is but half abolished, eman- 
cipation is but half completed, while millions of freemen 
with votes in their hands are left without education. Justice 
to them, the welfare of the States in which they live, the 
safety of the whole republic, the dignity of the elective 
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franchise, alike demand that the still remaining bonds of 
ignorance shall be unloosed and broken, and the minds as 
well as the bodies of the emancipated go free ! " 

A great work evidently remains to be done. The Nation 
alone can do it. And it is false to its own highest obliga- 
tions and responsibilities in leaving it undone. It is 
a question of self-defence. Armies and navies are not 
more essential to our physical defence, from foreign or 
domestic foes, than Common Schools and the education of 
our children to the safety of our free institutions, and to the 
maintenance of intelligent self-government. 

And now, Gentlemen, I turn from this vast field which it 
rightfully belongs to the Nation to occupy, and for which 
we can do little or nothing except to commend it to the 
most earnest consideration of Congress, and come once 
more to our own peculiar work. I am satisfied that we 
have made the most and the best of our means thus far, 
and done all that it was in our power to do under the trust 
committed to us. Yet we cannot but remember how much 
further our operations might have been advanced and 
extended, and how much further they could be advanced 
and extended at this moment, if all the Bonds which have 
so long been lying dead in our treasury were honestly paid, 
or if the interest of those Bonds were provided for and 
added to our income. 

It would be lamentable indeed, if this noble Education 
Trust should be permanently deprived of a large part of 
its just resources, and seriously crippled in its beneficent 
work, through the wilful default of any of the very States 
for whose sons and daughters that Trust was created. If j 
any securities might be regarded as sacred, and beyond the 
reach of the most unscrupulous repudiation or readjust- 
ment, it would seem to be the Bonds which were dedi- 
cated by a munificent benefactor to the children of the 
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Southern States in the hour of their greatest destitution. 
For myself I have an abiding faith, which no persistent 
denials have yet shaken or can shake, that the States in 
default will at last be awakened to a sense of justice. 
Their own credit and honor, the interests not only of 
their own children, but of all the children of their Sister 
Southern States, cannot fail to appeal to them effectively 
in some hour of sober second thought and of recovered and 
reassured prosperity. Our Fund was consecrated by Mr. 
Peabody to the education of the young in the States which 
had been desolated by the war. It was the very earliest 
manifestation of sympathy with their distress and their 
needs. All those States have a common interest in the 
whole Fund; and they have all a common interest in 
making that Fund whoUy if any rightful part of it is still 
deficient. It is for them all to consider whether any in- 
tercession, influence, or pressure, can hereafter be brought 
to bear upon any misguided sisters, who may be virtually 
usurping an altogether undue and disproportionate share 
of Mr. Peabody's endowment, by refusing or failing to 
provide for their just debts to the Fund which he gave 
for the benefit of them all. They certainly might call on 
us to consider how much longer any part of our restricted 
income could justly be employed for the benefit of delin- 
quent States. 

We of the North have no part or lot in this Trust, except 
as gratified agents or witnesses of its successful adminis- 
tration and its beneficent results. But I venture to think 
that we are all alike bound as Trustees, after so long a de- 
lay and forbearance, to keep up a continual and persistent 
claim that our Fund shall be made whole, and that the 
rightful expectations of the illustrious benefactor of the 
South may not be defeated, nor the Southern children 
deprived of any part of the bounty which he bestowed 
on them. 
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A time will come, thirteen or fourteen years hence, when 
our Board, as it shall then be composed, will be at liberty to 
close this Trust, and to distribute not less than two-thirds 
of the Fund, as it shall then stand, among Educational 
and Literary Institutions in the States to whose benefit 
the income is now appointed to be used. It is not for me 
to anticipate having any personal part or concern in that 
distribution. Very few of those who took part in the 
original organization of this Board can look forward to 
witnessing its dissolution. But I will not despair that be- 
fore that day arrives, any States now in default will have 
been aroused to a sense of what their own interest and 
honor demand ; will have nobly redeemed their liabilities 
to this common Fund for Southern children; and will thus 
have placed themselves in a condition not only to rejoice 
with their sisters of the South over the \york which has been 
accomplished, but to assert a reasonable and just claim 
to be considered in the distribution then to be made. 

The repudiation of an honest debt, under any circum- 
stances, is a step from which a State having any care 
for its character will shrink. But when such repudiation 
involves an immediate wrong to the best interests of her 
own children, and endangers the future endowment of her 
own educational institutions, it is an almost inconceivable 
act. I recall the emphatic words addressed by the excel- 
lent Judge 'William L. Sharkey to Mr. Peabody and my- 
self, when we were arranging together some of the details 
of this Trust, at Washington, in 1867: "Those Mississippi 
bonds of yours,'* said he, " are as good as gold. They are a 
just debt of my State, and I know all about them. They 
cannot be provided for now, while the State is in such 
confusion and embarrassment ; but they will be paid in full 
as soon as we recover from the depression of the war. 
They must be paid. Mississippi cannot afford to leave 
them unpaid." 
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These were the words of one of her own most distin- 
guished and favorite sons ; and upon his words I rest my 
faith, as Mr. Peabody confidently rested his. 

I will make no further reference, Gentlemen, to our claims 
upon Mississippi. Indeed, I ought to apologize for any al- 
lusion to them, after the admirable and exhaustive appeal 
made to her own Legislature by our associate. Judge Man- 
ning, which was so fitly included in our last Annual Pro- 
ceedings. Meantime, however, I cannot pass from the 
subject of the unpaid Bonds which create so greatly 
regretted a deficiency in our means of usefulness, without 
alluding to another State which is also in default to our 
Treasury. 

At your last meeting, indeed, it was expressly " Voted, 
That the President of the Board is requested to draft a 
Memorial to the Legislature of Florida, praying that pro- 
vision be made for the payment of what may be due on the 
bonds of Florida donated by Mr. Peabody to this Board, 
and that the presentation of the Memorial be intrusted to 
General Jackson." 

Amid the numerous avocations which followed my re- 
turn from Europe after so considerable an absence, many 
weeks elapsed before I had examined attentively the printed 
Proceedings of that meeting, and discovered that such a 
duty had been assigned to me. It was then already too 
late to hope that anything could be accomplished, or even 
wisely attempted, during that season. But I have brought 
with me here to-day the draft of such a Memorial, to be 
signed by our Secretary as well as by myself ; and I include 
it in these introductory remarks in order that it may be 
entered at once on our records, and render the story of the 
Florida bonds familiar both to ourselves and to all who are 
interested in the condition of our Fund. 

The Memorial is as follows: — 
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MEMORIAL. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the State of Florida : 

The Memorial of the Trustees of the Peabody Education 
Fund respectfully represents, — 

That on the 7th day of February, 1867, the late George 
Peabody gave to said Trustees the sum of One Million of Dol- 
lars, the income to be applied "for the promotion and encourage- 
ment of intellectual, moral, or industrial education among the 
young of the more destitute portions of the Southern and South- 
western States of our Union;" and, in addition to this gift, placed 
in the hands of said Trustees bonds of the State of Mississippi, 
amounting, with interest, to about eleven hundred thousand 
dollars, to be employed for the same beneficent purpose : — 

That on the 29th day of June, 1869, Mr. Peabody gave a 
Second Million of Dollars to be employed by them in the same 
noble work ; and, simultaneously with this second gift, placed in 
the hands of the Trustees Florida bonds, amounting, with overdue 
interest, to about three hundred and eighty-four thousand dollars. 

In the letter to the Trustees, announcing his second gift, Mr. 
Peabody speaks of the Florida bonds as follows : — 

** I give to you Florida six per cent bonds, which, with over- 
due coupons, amount to about three hundred and eighty-four 
thousand dollars. 

** These bonds, like the Mississippi Bonds in my first gift, must 
before many years be paid. 

" The Territory of Florida obtained the money on these bonds 
in Europe at about par, and loaned it to the Union Bank as 
capital. 

" The Territory received for some time a high rate of interest, 
but, after the bank suspended, paid the bondholders nothing, 
but referred them to the Union Bank, saying, * Obtain what you 
can from the Union Bank, and it will then be time enough to 
come to us.* Large amounts of these bonds were purchased 
by planters at about fifty per cent, and used to pay mortgages 
held by the Union Bank, until there was nothing more left to be 
paid ; and the small amount of these bonds now outstanding (not 
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exceeding, I believe, Uro millions of ihe original bonds'^ must, I 
think, before lon^ induce F.arlia. as an ac: of justice long de- 
layed, to make pro\-ision f^r iheir payment." 

Neariv seventeen vears have now elaosed since Mr- Peabodv 
originally established this great Southern Education Trust, and 
more than fourteen years since these Florida bonds vere added 
to his munidcent endowment. 

During all this period, the Trustees have gone on with the 
work intrusted to them^ applying the income of the Trust Fund 
to the promotion and support of education in those portions of 
the country " which suffered from the destructive ravages, and 
the not less disastrous consequences of civil war;" and not for- 
getting Mr. Peabodv s express declaration of purpose, '• that the 
benefits should be distributed among the entire population, with- 
out other distinction than their needs and the opportunities of 
usefulness to them." 

In this distribution Florida has not been neglected. From the 
earliest organization of our Trust, her schools have partaken of 
Mr. Peabody's bounty, and the reports of her Superintendents 
of Schools have borne repeated and most grateful testimony to 
the great value of the aid received from our Fund from year to 
year. 

More than seventy thousand dollars have been appropriated 
from the Peabody Education Fund to the support of the Florida 
schools since 1868. Nearlv three thousand dollars have been 
allowed them during the year now closed. Meantime, her bonds 
remain unpaid, and no provision has ever beeo made for their 
interest. 

The Trustees respectfully call the attention of your Honorable 
Bodies to this state of things, and earnestly hope that now that 
the immediate effects of the late civil war are at an end, and when 
Florida, with the other Southern States, is becoming prosperous 
and wealthy, the bonds which were given by Mr. Peabody for so 
sacred a purp)ose may be paid, or rendered productive, without 
further delay. 

The cause of Southern schools calls for every dollar which can 
be commanded in its behalf. The income of our Fund would be 
nearly or quite doubled, if Florida and Mississippi could be 
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moved to provide for the bonds which were made a part of that 
Fund. In denying or delaying such a provision, they deprive 
the schools of their sister Southern States of no small portion of 
the support and encouragement which Mr. Peabody designed for 
them all alike. 

The Fund was consecrated by Mr. Peabody to the education 
of the children of all the Southern and Southwestern States. It 
is in their name, as well as in justice to the memory of our illus- 
trious Founder, that we present this Memorial. 

By order of the Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund, 

Chairman. 
Secretary. 

I hasten. Gentlemen, to turn to a more agreeable topic. 
I have here to communicate to you a Memorial to our- 
selves, — furnishing a most gratifying and welcome testi- 
mony to the estimation in which the operations of this 
Board and the efforts of our devoted General Agent are 
held, and coming, too, from a source quite beyond the range 
of our efforts and operations thus far. It is a Memorial 
from Louisville, Kentucky, praying that we would hence- 
forth include the State of Kentucky in the field of our 
work; and particularly that we would authorize our Gen- 
eral Agent to address the Legislature of Kentucky next 
winter, and "to lay before that body the result of his 
reflection and experience on this great subject." The 
Memorial was sent to me by my valued friend Bishop 
Dudley, whose name stands first among the signers, and 
is followed by the names of judges and chancellors, pas- 
tors and professors, physicians, lawyers, merchants, and 
citizens, including the Mayor of Louisville. 

Such a request from such a source is a tribute to the 
value of the services of this Board which cannot be too 
highly appreciated. Nor can any of us hesitate, I think, 
to accede to such a request to the full extent of our au- 
thority. I know not that there is anything express or 
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implied in Mr.' Peabody's Letter of Trust which should 
prevent us from including the State of Kentucky in the 
sphere of our operations, giving her a share in our scholar- 
ships at Nashville, and contributing in special cases to 
the encouragement of her schools. But certainly there 
can be nothing but satisfaction to us all. in authorizing and 
instructing our General Agent to lend to that State all the 
personal aid in his power, by addresses to her Legislature, 
and by advice and counsel to her municipal authorities, 
wherever desired; and I hope that a resolution may be 
introduced and adopted before our meeting is over, with 
a view to the most favorable action in our power upon 
this Louisville Memorial. 

It will quicken our interest in this course to know that 
Kentucky has recently stricken from her statutes an un- 
wise as well as odious discrimination between races, in the 
disbursement of her own school fund. Such a discrimina- 
tion, I need hardly say, — if adopted, or persisted in, any- 
where, — would be seriously prejudicial to the work in 
which we are engaged. It would obviously be in direct 
contravention of that noble condition of Mr. Peabody's 
Letter of Trust, that the benefits of his bounty should be 
distributed " among the entire population, without other 
distinction than their needs and the opportunities of use- 
fulness to them." It might thus even raise a question 
whether our appropriations could be continued in States 
which should adopt such a discrimination. 

Meantime, you will be glad to learn that Dr. Curry, in 
anticipation of any action on this Memorial, has already, 
within the very last fortnight, delivered a powerful Address, 
on the needs of Southern Schools, at a meeting of " The 
Inter-State Educational Convention," at Louisville, which 
I hope may be included in the Appendix to our Proceedings 
at this Meeting, as a part of the work of our General 
Agent during the past year. 
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I may not bring these introductory remarks to a close. 
Gentlemen, without referring to the loss which our Board 
has sustained, since the last Annual Meeting, by the death 
of our associate, General Joseph K. Barnes. 

He died at his residence in Washington on the 5th day 
of April last, in the sixty-sixth year of his age, having been 
born in Philadelphia on the 21st of July, 181 7. 

A graduate at the Medical Department of the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1838, he was commissioned as an Assis- 
tant-Surgeon in the United States Army in 1840. After 
varied and valuable services in Florida, in Mexico, in Texas, 
and at West Point, he received the appointment of Surgeon, 
with the rank of Major, in August, 1856. In 1863 he was 
appointed Colonel and Medical Inspector-General, and in 
1864 he became Surgeon-General of the United States 
Army, with the rank of Brigadier-General. 

In 1865 he received the Commission of Major-General 
by brevet for faithful and meritorious services during the 
war; and in 1882, after forty-three years of continuous 
service, he was placed upon the retired list by the opera- 
tion of law. 

General Barnes's name was honorably associated with 
the establishment of the Army Medical Museum, with the 
Surgeon-General's Library, and with the compilation and 
publication of the "Medical and Surgical History of the 
War;" and his services to the medical world were recog- 
nized in France, Belgium, Germany, and Russia by diplo- 
mas of distinguished Societies and Academies. 

He did not spare himself in his care for the wounded on 
the field of battle or for the sick in the hospitals ; and in his 
later spheres of service he displayed great administrative 
ability. His own health gave way at last, under his 
assiduous and anxious attendance on President Garfield; 
and when death had ended those protracted sufferings he 
found himself a confirmed invalid. Another year and a 
half terminated his life. 
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His death was announced to the Army in general orders 
by the Adjutant-General, and to the Medical Department 
of the Army by his successor in the Surgeon-GeneraFs 
office; and he was buried in Oak Hill Cemetery, at 
Georgetown, D. C, with the military honors befitting 
his rank. 

General Barnes was elected a member of this Board in 
July, 1873, and had thus been associated with us for nearly 
ten years. He had rarely failed to attend our meetings 
after he became a member of the Board; and his amiable 
and obliging disposition and genial presence will be missed 
from our little circle. I leave it to others to propose the 
tribute of regard and respect to which his memory is enti- 
tled on our records, and to initiate measures for electing 
a new Trustee in his place. 

The following memorial from Bishop Dudley 
and other citizens of Louisville, Kentucky, was pre- 
sented, and referred to a Committee consisting of 
Messrs. Waite, Fish, and Jackson : — 

To the Trustees of the Peabody Fund: 

Gentlemen, — The undersigned, citizens of Louisville, 
Ky., respectfully request that you will consider the ad- 
visability of henceforth including in your operations the 
State of Kentucky. We presume that certain Southern 
States were originally omitted by the Trustees because 
they were supposed to have suffered less than others by 
the war, and to be, therefore, less in need of educational 
assistance. However it may have been at that time, the 
fact is to-day that the public-school system of Kentucky 
(outside of the cities) is in a deplorable condition, greatly 
worse than in some of the States in which you have been 
operating. The State appropriation is inadequate, and 
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County appropriation almost entirely wanting, and in 
some counties there are practically no schools at all. 
Many of our people lack interest in the subject, and 
many of our legislators shrink from voting an increase 
of school tax. There are at present several indications 
of improved tendencies in public opinion on the subject, 
and earnest efforts are now in progress. A full account 
of the present condition of our public-school system is 
given in the able Report of our State Superintendent of 
Public Schools, a copy of which is sent herewith. 

We are persuaded that in this state of things it would 
have a most wholesome effect if your honored General 
Agent could address our Legislature next winter (as he 
is known to have done in other States), laying before them 
the results of his reflection and experience on this great 
subject, stimulating them by argument and appeal to make 
a forward movement, and speaking with the manifest right 
to be heard which belongs to a man who comes not to ask 
help, but to offer it. We think the moral effect of your 
assistance would thus far transcend the material aid, and 
we know this to have been your aim in all the manage- 
ment of your great Trust. Instead of seeking to bring 
this matter before your honorable body through a popu- 
lar petition or an official application, — to each of which 
courses there seemed to be some objection, — we venture 
to present this memorial from the "Conversation Club," 
in which the subject of our Public Schools has recently 
been discussed with the deepest interest. The designa- 
tions of position or calling which are appended to our 
signatures are designed to show that the Club comprises 
men of both political parties, and of quite varied pursuits 
and general opinions, and may thus be considered as fairly 
representative of intelligent public sentiment, which we 
are fully convinced is the case in regard to this important 
matter. 
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We have the honor, gentlemen, with the greatest respect, 
to subscribe ourselves 

T. U. Dudley, President, (Assistant Bishop of the Protestict 
Episcopal Church of the Diocese of Kentucky.) 

H. W- Bruce, VLe-PrcsidUmi^ (Ex- Chancellor of Louisville 
Chancery Court.) 

Jno. W. Barr. (Judge of United States Circuit Court.) 

Jno. MacLeod. (General Superintendent LouisWlle, N. A., and 
Chicago R. R.) 

L. S. McMuRTRY. (M.D^ Instructor in the Uni\'ersity of Louis- 
ville.) 

Wm. H. Whitseth. (D.D., Professor in the Southern Baptist 
Theological University.) 

J. W. Holland. ^^M.D., Professor in the University of Louis- 
ville.) 

James S. Pirtle. (Attomey-at-Law.) 

Robert Christie. (Pastor of College-Street Presbyterian 
Church.) 

Lewis N. Dembitz. (Attomey-at-Law.) 

W. C. Young. (D.D., Pastor of Central Presbyterian Church.) 

J AS. P. Helm. (Attorney-at-Law.) 

Jno. £. Green. (Merchant and Manufacturer, President of 
Louisville Board of Trade.) 

Thos. W. Bullitt. (Attorney-at-Law.) 

A. L. McDonald. (Principal of Louisville Rugby School.) 

W. O. Harris. (Attomey-at-Law.) 

John A. Broadus. (D.D., Professor in the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary.) 

A. MosES. (Rabbi of Temple Adas Israel.) 

F. D. Carley. (Merchant, Vice-President of Louisville and 
Nashville R. R. Co.) 

Jno. G. Simrall. (Vice-Chancellor of Louisville Chancery 
Court.) 

W. N. McDonald. (Principal of Louisville Rugby School.) 

Charles P. Jacob. (Mayor of the City of Louisville.) 

Hugo R. M. Moeller, Secretary, (Professor in the Louisville 
Male High School.) 

Basil Manly. (D.D., Professor in the Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary.) 

Louisville, Ky., May 3d, 1883. 
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The Chairman appointed Messrs. Grant, Whip- 
PLE, and Stuart a Committee to prepare a resolu- 
tion on the death of Surgeon-General Barnes. 

The Chairman communicated the following letter 
from Mr. George Peabody Russell : — 

Brevoort House, Fifth Avenue, 21 August, 1883. 

Dear Mr. Winthrop, — I received your note only this 
morning, as I have again been obliged to be absent. I 
had hoped to be present at the Annual Meeting, but am 
unexpectedly obliged to return, and sail in the " Servia " 
to-morrow. I hope to be here again next year ; but I have 
been so many times disappointed, that I feel that I ought 
to resign my seat on the Board and give place to some one 
who would not be subject to such interruptions in his 
attendance. May I therefore beg that you will communi- 
cate my resignation to the Board, with the expression of 
my warmest good wishes for the continued success of the 
great work which has been so well carried on, and of my 
great regret at not being able to meet them at least at 
this one meeting more. 

With the hope, dear Mr. Winthrop, that you may for 
many years continue to preside at the meetings of the 
Board whose work owes so much of its success to you, 
from its very inception to the present time, 

I remain, faithfully yours, 

George Peabody Russell. 

The following resolutions were thereupon unani- 
mously adopted : — 

Resolved^ That the Trustees of the Peabody Education 
Fund have learned with sincere regret that their associate 
and Secretary, George Peabody Russell, finds himself 
obliged, owing to protracted absence from the country, to 
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withdraw from further relations to this Board ; and that, 
in accepting his resignation, the Trustees desire to assure 
him of their grateful remembrance of his important co- 
operation in the original organization of this Trust, under 
the immediate direction of his illustrious uncle, and for his 
valuable services for many successive years. 

Resolvedy That the Chairman communicate the foregoing 
resolution to Mr. Russell, with our best wishes for his 
health and welfare. 

Hon. Samuel A. Green, of Massachusetts, was 
unanimously chosen a Trustee in the place of Mr. 
Russell ; and he was also appointed Secretary of 
the Board. 

Messrs. Manning, Jackson, and Stuart were 
appointed a Committee on the defaulted bonds of 
Mississippi and Florida. 

The General Agent, Dr. Curry, then read his 
Report, as follows: — 

REPORT OF HON. J. L. M. CURRY, GENERAL AGENT. 
To the Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund: 

Gentlemen, — I am happy to say, that, during the year 
which has just elapsed, the work which you have intrusted 
to me has been moving onward successfully. In a subse- 
quent part of this Report I shall invite your attention to 
detailed statements which show auspicious results in most 
of the States which are beneficiaries of the Fund. 

Since your last meeting, the General Agent has visited 
nearly all the Southern States, and, by request, has 
addressed the Legislatures of North Carolina, Florida, 
Alabama, Tennessee, and Arkansas. By unanimous vote, 
the address before the General Assembly of Alabama was 
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printed as a public document, and widely circulated. For 
years to come there will be need of systematic agencies 
for creating and keeping in exercise a healthy sentiment 
in favor of education. Very valuable are popular dis- 
cussions of the utility of education, of the superior cheap- 
ness and efficiency of public over private schools, of the 
obligations of towns and communities to sustain schools 
by local taxation, and of the dependence of public schools 
upon properly trained teachers. 

All the State Superintendents have been cheerful in their 
co-operation with the General Agent, and zealous in their 
labors to build up in their respective States the Public 
Schools. It would be ungrateful and unjust not to make 
mention of the aid often given him by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation at Washington. General Eaton, beyond a technical 
discharge of office-work, delights also to advance the gene- 
ral cause by his abundant information, wide experience, 
personal counsel, and eloquent voice. 

The year has been marked by the usual assemblages of 
educators. The discussions are taking a wider scope, 
and embracing problems connected with education which 
show the increasing importance of the subject. Consider- 
ing that education has been a necessity since the origin 
of man, and that it underlies all human development, it 
is strange that it has not maJe more rational progress. 
It would seem that in so manv centuries it oiij^ht to have 
assumed generally accepted systems and methods. The 
euvlless nuxilncations to which mind, in its accomplish- 
ments, prv^vcsses. and functions, is subject, as growing out 
of civilisation, rel'^ion. and environments, mav account in 
part for the unsatisfactory resi:Its which have been attained. 
It cannot be quostiorevi that in much of what is called 
education the resi:I:s are saJ'v drs'orororti^nate to rromises, 
expectatiors, and exvcn.'iture. It is^ therefore, a favorable 
synu^tom that ni^ra and women of lanje ejcperience, culture. 
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and ability are giving much time and thought to the dis- 
cussion of principles that are of the essence of education 
as an art, a science, and a philosophy. 

There is a growing recognition of the alliance betwixt 
industrial and mental training. As the command and dis- 
cipline of the mental faculties qualify for any avocation or 
profession, so the training of the hand and the eye is an 
auxiliary to mental development, and helpful in every sphere 
of life. For centuries, education was, in a broad sense, the 
exclusive possession, and was considered the exclusive 
privilege, of the elect few ; now it is a universal right, 
and in the United States is a vital part of our social 
and national life. The masses, while fitting for citizenship, 
must earn their daily bread by manual labor, by the sweat 
of the brow. That education has much to commend it 
which, while making more rapid and thorough mental in- 
struction and discipline, combines intelligence with knowl- 
edge, and gives aptitude for learning trades, or increases the 
power to make a living. Under the peculiar condition of 
the States which are the sole beneficiaries of the Fund, 
industrial schooling is a necessity. These considerations 
meet the obvious and earnestly pressed objections often 
urged against general taxation for school purposes, and 
show that material prosperity, social quiet, and individual 
thrift and probity are all promoted by education. 

The frequent change of school-officers — superintend- 
ents, and others connected with administrative functions — 
produces serious inconvenience and sometimes real harm. 
The value of the work of these men is often not dependent 
so much on natural cleverness and aptitude, as on the prac- 
tical experience, acquired habits, knowledge, and expertness 
which come from acquaintance with a system and the intel- 
ligent application of rules. Time is needed to familiarize 
one with principles and details, to enable him to understand 
character and scope of duties. All are familiar with the 
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amusing failures to comprehend the operations of a govern- 
ment from merely reading explanatory treatises. The ac- 
quired experience or knowledge of a school-officer enhances 
his qualifications, and his value, not unfrequently, is pro- 
portionate to the time he has been in office. Rotation 
deprives the State of official wisdom, familiarity with de- 
tails, and routine acquaintance with the technique of ad- 
ministration ; it begets uncertainty and neglect, and takes 
away the healthful stimulus of an honest ambition to 
connect one's name with the education of youth. At the 
South where public-school systems are novel, and where 
many intelligent citizens are unfamiliar with their opera- 
tions, the necessity of permanence in school-officers is 
greater than in States where such schools have been for 
generations a part of the daily life. 

The evils of rotation are aggravated when changes are 
the consequence of the varying fortunes of political parties. 
Changes are multiplied, and the tendency is to convert the 
school organization into a political machine for retaining 
party ascendency. Instead of the schools and their admin- 
istration being sacredly kept as the appointed means for 
educating children, they are subordinated to the irrelevant 
ends of party success and personal aggrandizement. In- 
stead of being for the general weal, the school system may 
be wickedly perverted to secure the supposed interests of a 
fraction of the people. It is not easy to imagine a state 
of things more mischievous, more fatal to *' free schools for 
the whole people," more corrupting, than the degradation of 
the State-school organization, throughout all its parts, to 
a party instrument for promoting or ostracizing certain 
politicians, or effecting certain ends which have not the 
remotest relation to the instruction of youth. 

Such an abuse of trust saps the foundation of political 
ethics, and violates all sound principles of civil service. 
An officer, instead of discharging duties and relying on 
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capacity and fidelity for retention in his place, considers 
himself as the servant of the party to which he belongs, and 
uses his time, influence, and official power for ends quite 
apart from the efficiency of schools. Cicero said that those 
officers who take care of one part of the citizens, and dis- 
regard or neglect another part, do but occasion sedition 
and distrust. Any suspicion or fear of the use of the 
school organization for partisan purposes excites prejudices 
against or engenders attacks upon the public schools, 
either the entire system or the details of administration. 
The party out of power — restive, discontented, ambitious 
— is easily provoked into open or indirect hostility. If 
the superintendent or other officers interfere actively in 
party politics, or use their official power for party ascend- 
ency, attacks will be made on officers, salaries will be 
reduced, or other means just as effective will be found for 
crippling the usefulness of the schools. An enlightened 
and patriotic public sentiment should rigidly confine the 
school organization to its proper sphere, and lift the free 
schools out of the arena and the fluctuations of political 
strife. 

In some of the States a new phase of the free-school 
question, is presenting itself. Kentucky has recently 
stricken from her statutes an unwise discrimination be- 
twixt the races, in the disbursement of school-funds ; but 
in the flush of our rejoicings over such a triumph of patriot- 
ism and generous self-sacrifice, we find a disposition else- 
where to adopt what Kentucky, after trial, has cast aside. 
It is not proper in this Report to mention, much less to 
discuss, the causes which have created this hurtful senti- 
ment in favor of throwing upon each race the burden of 
educating the children of that race. Were we to con- 
cede all that is claimed as justifying the discrimination, 
it might be conclusively replied that the confinement of 
the school revenues pro rata to the race paying the taxes 
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is a measure that originates in narrow prejudice, or is 
punitive for certain alleged political offences, and is, there- 
fore, an unstable and unworthy ground for the legislation 
of Christian statesmen. 

Public education at public cost has its best defence in the 
obligation to preserve national life. A State may well go 
to the extreme limit of taxing power to save its autonomy, 
to prevent dissolution, or to perpetuate the liberties of the 
people. Indispensable to these ends is the fitting of the 
people to fulfil intelligently the duties of citizenship. 
In the discharge of this duty, the State must act as a unit, 
irrespective of races, communities, and individual citizens. 
Among its citizens, in the bestowment of favors and the 
imposition of burdens, it must not be governed by fear or 
favor. Ignorance is not the less harmful, whether the tene- 
ment which the mind inhabits be of one color or of an- 
other. A citizen is a citizen. The expenditure of blood 
and treasure, as well as the organic law and authority of 
the Union, have settled this irrevocably. 

This partition of revenues, according to a race standard, 
repudiates the idea that education is a common burden for 
the general good. It also defeats itself. The complaint is, 
that one race is the dupe of faction and demagogism, and 
readily lends itself to the aggrandizement of men who are 
the enemies of the State. If this be true, as applicable to 
one race rather than to another, it is because of the ex- 
ceptional ignorance of that race. To limit the education 
of the less-favored race to what it can do for its youth, to 
leave it unbefriended and unguided in its poverty and 
necessarily slow emergence from the darkness and stupor 
of centuries of barbarism, is to doom it to perpetual in- 
feriority. The education of all is essential to truie man- 
hood, to right citizenship, to national wealth, to the highest 
development of productive resources, to the stability of 
free institutions, to good government ; and this education 
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is a rightful and necessary tax upon the property of 
the community. To withhold such contribution is unwise 
and suicidal. Intensely anxious for free and universal 
education, studying diligently how to prevent or remove 
obstacles that may lie in the way, the General Agent is 
constrained to say to the guardians of the Fund which 
has been such a potent and salutary agency in bringing 
about the revolution in law and in public opinion at the 
South, that if the reactionary spirit be not arrested, all 
that has been so laboriously and beneficently built up 
will be overthrown^ 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

The Legislature made but slight changes in the school 
law. It appropriated liberally for the University, and 58,oco 
for the pay of teachers in the Normal Schools, and ^1,100 
for repairs. The appropriations for the colored Normal 
School and for Teachers* Institutes were continued. The 
energetic and intelligent Superintendent, the Hon. B. L. 
Butcher, sends a full and satisfactory Report, from which I 
gather some interesting facts. " The Peabody Institutes for 
white teachers, five in all, have been very successful. . . . 
I have not gone to the same county twice. The Institute 
for colored teachers was again held at Harper s Ferry by 
Superintendent A. L. Wade. There was an increased 
attendance. Our native colored population are orderly, 
industrious, and generally intelligent. They appreciate 
the fair treatment our State has given them, and are 
taking advantage of their educational opportunities. The 
County Institutes, conducted by our best teachers, have 
also been very successful this year. All have not yet been 
held. . . . The compulsory-attendance feature of our law 
has worked marvellous results in securing the almost 
unanimous attendance of the teachers. When they are 
once at the Institute the good work of the instructors 
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I them, and it is carried into the schools, — all the 
L The tone of our educational affairs is very much 
ihan ever before. The rate of wages had been 
T decreasing for five or six years, but last year a 
•rzt was made in the other direction, and this year 
ing to a much greater extent. The demand for 
was never so great. Whenever new school- 
~ci are to he built, careful plans are made, and intel- 
zz te^bers and good architects are consulted before 
»:(rk is undertaken. Good houses are the result. I 
: :bs Icsntutes a large share of the credit for this im- 
-•:?i c:>r.citioo of affairs. 

Zz ic:ae of our Normal Schools there have been marked 
r.rtcents, and all are tending in the right direction, 
: scsJents and graduates are enthusiastic free-school 
; X2d women. In fact, to the Normal Schools largely 
c^ the credit of starting the educational people on the 
: re are now following with so much enthusiasm. . . . 
r.duence of the Peabody Education Fund for good in 
Srite is simply incalculable. While the State has been 
7ari> liberal in its appropriations, it has given very 
: til encourage advancement in any given department 
rhvvl work. It has been willing to give enough to keep 
r what we have, but not enough to warrant adding any 
machinery; but the great gift of George Peabody 
rt to the rescue, and gives in such a way as to encour- 
;mpro%'ements and additions in and to our educational 
hluery. Where the State is satisfied of the utility of 
new work, it adopts and supports it. So the grand work 
. vin. the Peabody Fund acting as the pioneer to prog- 
in popular education." 

VIRGINIA, 
he cinvention of County Superintendents held at Rich- 
»l. under the call and direction of the Superintendent, 
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was a pleasant and profitable meeting. General Eaton, Dr. 
Wickersham, and Mr. Newell attended, and gave valuable 
instruction. The expense of lecturers was paid by the 
Fund ; and the Superintendent, acknowledging the timely 
assistance, says: "I gratefully appreciate your hearty co- 
operation in aiding the cause of popular education in 
the State." 

Two Teachers' Institutes have been held. The one at 
Blacksburg for white teachers was conducted by George A. 
Walton of Massachusetts, and he and Mrs. Walton probably 
never did more useful work. " The Institute opened July 
24, and closed August 17. At the opening about fifty 
teachers were in attendance ; the number increased to one 
hundred and sixty-three. Daily sessions were held from 
8.30 A.M. to 1.30 P.M. A night meeting was held each 
Friday, and after the first week a voluntary evening session 
of one hour. 

" Mr. Walton gave instruction in Arithmetic, and in the 
Theory and Practice of Teaching and School Management ; 
Dr. McGilivray, in History, Language, and Grammar ; 
Mrs. Walton, in Reading, Vocal Culture, and Geography. 

" The aim of the instructors was to present those prin- 
ciples which are to guide in teaching and school manage- 
ment ; to show that the ends of teaching are knowledge, 
a right method of study, and culture ; that the end of school 
government is self-government ; and to illustrate the best 
manner of helping the pupil to acquire these ends. How 
the pupil may do this was shown by direct addresses and 
by the illustration of right methods of teaching the seve- 
ral school studies. In the short term of the Institute, it 
was not thought best to attempt to teach the branches 
thoroughly, or to give individual training. Some approach 
to this was made in Language, Arithmetic, and Reading, 
and various written exercises were required of the students 
in connection with most of the subjects presented. 
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" It would doubtless be found, upon critical examination, 
that to reap the greatest benefit from the Institute, some 
of the members need to be more familiar with the element- 
ary knowledge upon which the illustrations of the teaching 
are based. But it may be safely said, no more earnest class 
of persons ever assembled for the study of their professional 
work. , . . The increase of interest, and the manifest de- 
votion to the exercises of the Institute, and the general 
spirit of inquiry which the presentation of methods elic- 
ited, give assurance that the views of the teachers are 
being enlarged, and that the Institute will have the effect 
of improving the schools." 

The Institute at Staunton for colored teachers, with an 
attendance of over one hundred persons, was under the skil- 
ful management of Professor R. L. Mitchell. " For conveni- 
ence, the Institute was so divided that four subjects were 
treated during a single hour. The plan worked admirably, 
and secured the utmost system and precision. . . . The 
citizens, both white and colored, showed marked interest in 
the proceedings." 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

The educational revival mentioned in the last Report 
spreads slowly over the State, and is to be discovered in 
particular localities rather than in general results. Aid has 
been given with benefit to several towns. The Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees of the Goldsboro* School says : 
" The school is doing a noble work. It speaks volumes that 
fully sixty per cent of our school population patronize it. 
A large majority of the six hundred children enrolled, and 
now being trained to become useful men and women, are of 
that class who are unable to pay for an education. Many 
of these would never otherwise see the inside of a school- 
house. The* graded school cares for all alike. It knows 
neither the rich nor the poor. To educate these six hundred 
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children has cost during the past year about ^6,306, in- 
cluding repairs to building and expenses for all purposes. 
To educate only two hundred of these children in private 
schools, as was the case prior to the organization of the 
graded school, would cost parents of the children fully 
$7,000. The remaining four hundred chUdren, now being 
cared for, would receive no education." Public opinion is 
so unanimous, that at a recent election for increase of tax- 
ation for school purposes, out of three hundred and eighty 
votes cast, three hundred and seventy-eight were in favor 
of the increase. 

A donation from the Fund supplements an annual State 
appropriation for the maintenance of ten Institutes. The 
Institute at Wilson, under Professor Tomlinson, enrolled 
about three hundred teachers, representing thirty-five 
counties. " Instructors, teachers, visitors, and all, seemed 
thoroughly alive to the work, and more genuine enthusi- 
asm to do and to learn than that inspired is rarely seen." 
The Chapel Hill or University Institute, under Professor 
Moses, numbered about three hundred. " We had an ex- 
ceedingly pleasant and profitable session. The attendance 
was excellent, and the teachers were far superior to any 
similar body that I have seen together." 

The State levies for the support of public schools an 
annual tax of twelve and a half cents on every one hundred 
dollars worth of property and credits, and a poll-tax of 
thirty-seven and a half cents. If these taxes are insufficient 
to maintain the schools four months, the County Commis- 
sioners are required to levy a special tax to make up the 
deficiency. The last Legislature passed a law for "local 
assessments in aid of public schools, authorizing in any 
school district an election for levying and collecting a tax 
not exceeding twenty-five cents on the hundred dollars' 
valuation of property, and seventy-five cents on the poll, in 
aid of the public school in said district. The assessment 
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thus levied and collected from the taxable property and 
polls of white persons shall be expended in aid of public 
schools for white children, and the assessment levied 
and collected from property and polls of colored persons 
shall be expended in aid of the public schools for colored 
children." 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Reference was made in the last Report to the retire- 
ment of Hon. Hugh S. Thompson from the office of Super- 
intendent of Education. He was elected Governor, and in 
his inaugural address he repeats and enforces previous 
recommendations for the establishment in every county 
of graded schools to be maintained by the State school tax 
and small local tax-levies, or by voluntary contributions. 

" A Normal Institute for white teachers was held for three 
weeks in Columbia, with Professor Shepherd, of Charleston, 
as Conductor. He was aided by competent instructors. 
All the ordinary branches of a general education were 
embraced in the curriculum, and no pains were spared to 
make the exercises attractive and instructive. Particular 
effort was made to render the instruction thoroughly prac- 
tical, having direct reference to its application in the daily 
work of the school. At the close of the session, teachers' 
certificates, to be of force in all the counties of the State, 
were granted on satisfactory examination. 

"An Institute for colored teachers, under the manage- 
ment of Professor Montgomery, of Washington City, was 
also held. The work done was thorough and beneficial. A 
model school, composed of children who had never been at 
school, and had received no school instruction, was con- 
ducted daily by Miss M. E. Gibbs, with a view to furnish 
object-lessons in teaching. This little school was a most 
interesting feature of the Institute, and most success- 
fully accomplished the end in view. The aid given to 
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Claflin University (colored) is well used, and is productive 
of good and far-reaching results. In some counties of 
the State very decided progress is making, and a lively 
interest has been developed in school matters which 
promises well for the future. I am encouraged to expect, 
as results of the year's work, a larger attendance and a 
somewhat lengthened session." 

GEORGIA. 

The Commissioner, Dr. Orr, has given much time to the 
creation of a more intelligent opinion in behalf of free 
education. Constitutional restrictions and some peculiar 
obstacles lie in the way of complete success. Teachers' 
Institutes, continuing each four weeks for both races, were 
held at Albany, Waycross, Sandersville, B^rnesville, Coving- 
ton, and Dalton. Instruction in subject-matter was given, 
but the main design was the teaching of methods. County 
Commissioners were invited to attend at each point, and 
receive instruction as to their duties. 

FLORIDA. 

The report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of Florida for the two years ending December 31, 1882, 
shows that "very commendable progress has been made in 
educational work in this State during the period named. 
The number of schools operated in 1882 was 1,326, with 
an attendance of 5 1,945, — a considerable increase in both 
items over any previous year. 

"The development of public sentiment in favor of public 
schools is also encouraging ; and as an evidence of the 
growth of this sentiment may be mentioned the fact that 
the last Legislature passed acts authorizing the organiza- 
tion and establishment of Teachers* Institutes and Normal 
Schools, making liberal appropriations for both purposes. 
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"Another instance of the progress of school work in 
Florida, is the law recently enacted requiring uniformity of 
text-books. A diversity of books had been one of the great 
drawbacks to successful teaching in this State. It is true 
that for several years past, in certairf sections, strict uniform- 
ity had been required, but these instances were rare ; for 
the most part the local boards allowed a latitude in this 
respect that worked great detriment to the schools. 

" In addition to the amount appropriated by the State, 
a grant has been allowed by the Peabody Fund, to be used 
for Teachers' Institutes. The Institutes are now being 
organized, and as a number of first-class instructors have 
been engaged, we may expect to see in the future more 
efficient and progressive work in the school-room than we 
have heretofore had. 

" The aid given to schools from the Peabody Fund has 
been of ver)' great benefit to the localities receiving it In 
the towns of Ouincv, Monticello, and Starke, where the 
public schools have been looked up>on with indiflference, 
our aid, bv \nrtue of the fact that these schools have been 
made better than any others, has brought them into popu- 
lar favor, and they are now doing most excellent work." 

ALABAMA. 

The Legislature has increased the annual appropriation 
for schools $100,000, and has established two more Normal 
schools, one at Jackson\-ille and one at Liringston, with 
an annual appropriation of $2,500 for each. There are 
now six Normal Schools, three for white teachers and three 
for colored. Aid from the Fund has been given to 
Tuskegee, Huntsville, and Florence. At Tuskegee there 
was an attendance of 126 students from thirteen counties. 
Increased numbers and better classification necessitated an 
additional teacher, who was secured bv Peabodv assistance. 
"All instruction is done with a view to teaching the stu- 
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dents how to teach." The course of study extends through 
four years. There is a model school, in which the stu- 
dents practise the art of teaching. The students have 
industrial training on the farm and in the brick-yard. 
This year a carpenter's shop will be added. At Hunts- 
ville there was an average daily attendance of 142 pupils. 
" Peabody aid added to the efficiency of the school, and 
enabled us to turn out four graduates, well qualified to 
teach. Teachers from the school find ready employment, 
and give satisfaction. It is more difficult to conduct a 
prosperous colored school than a white one; but, all things 
considered, the progress and development of the colored 
race in the struggle for education have far exceeded the 
expectations of the most sanguine." The school at Flor- 
ence matriculated 184 students, 92 of whom were Normal, 
** but nearly all will join the corps of teachers of the State. 
The Normal students are trained in teaching, and not one 
has been graduated who did not exemplify an aptness in 
this direction. At the last commencement, there were 20 
graduates. Applications from all parts of the State for 
teachers are constantly received. The effect upon Normal 
Schools of the Peabody Appropriation has been highly 
advantageous. By means thereof there has been added 
to the teaching force of the State a fine body of devoted 
and competent teachers." " No equal amount given by 
your Board is accomplishing more good than that given 
to Florence. The graduates are eagerly sought for all 
over the State, and the school has not been able to sup- 
ply the demand." 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Schools have been aided at luka, Ripley, Corinth, Yazoo, 
and Summit Institutes were held at Corinth, Ripley, Holly 
Springs, Durant, and Fayette, "with gratifying results. 
The attendance of teachers and of people generally was 
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larger, and the interest manifested greater than during any 
previous year. Great good to the cause of education was 
accomplished, not only to public education, but to private. 
The instructors, Professors Rainwater and Garrett, gave 
much satisfaction. Education is awakening more interest 
than was ever known in Mississippi, and this is due, in no 
small degree, to the assistance we have had from the 
Peabody Fund. Our Institutes have induced the estab- 
lishment of many County Institutes." 

TENNESSEE. 

Besides useful help to several schools, appropriations 
were made for Institutes at Memphis, Nashville, Jackson, 
and Knoxville, — two for white teachers and three for col- 
ored. The school at Memphis, with an enrolment of 120 
colored teachers, "while giving practical methods and 
ideas in teaching and school management, was designed 
to prepare teachers for the examinations which followed. 
The schedule of study prepared by Professor Steele, the 
Conductor, was full and well planned." 

The Institute at Jackson, under Professor T. L. Porter, 
was a "brilliant success." The enrolment of teachers 
reached about 200. Valuable assistance was rendered by 
instructors from Tennessee and other States. Superin- 
tendent Paine made an address "full of sound practical 
and profitable suggestions." Dr. Steams gave the bene- 
fit of his long experience and full mind. Professors Good- 
man, Garrett, Woolwine, Conger, and others taught or 
delivered public lectures. The presence and the instruc- 
tions of Mr. Parker, *'the apostle of the new departure 
in elementary education," inspired enthusiasm, and gave 
higher ideas of teaching. 

The Normal College closed a prosperous session on the 
30th of May. At the se\'enth annual commencement, 
diplomas, with the degree of Licentiate of Instruction, 
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were awarded to 47 young men and women. Five re- 
ceived the baccalaureate degree. Peabody medals for 
superior attainments were given to — 

Junior Class : Byron Hoover Dement, of Tennessee. 

Middle Class : First Medal, — Eugene Cunningham 
Branson, of North Carolina. Second Medal, — Emily J. 
Steele, of Tennessee. 

Senior Class: First Medal, — John Cofer Shirley, of 
Texas. Second Medal, — Willie Durham House, of Texas. 

Baccalaureate Class : Mary Elizabeth Pope, of Tennessee. 

On March 30, the Governor approved a bill appropriat- 
ing ^10,000 annually, to support the Normal College, on 
condition that the State be allowed scholarships on the 
same terms as they are granted to other States. The 
General Agent promptly responded, under the authority 
of the Board, and assigned to Tennessee the number of 
scholarships allowed to Virginia. This action of the State 
terminates, it is to be hoped, a struggle, which has been 
carried on for several years to the prejudice of the College, 
and which made uncertain the continuance of the grant 
from the Fund, The College is doing an invaluable work. 
Tennessee is doubly benefited in having gratuitous scholar- 
ships, and a college drawing patronage from the whole 
South. The expressions by legislators and the executive 
accompanying the passage of the law give assurance that 
the State will hereafter co-operate generously with the 
trustees in giving success and perpetuity to an Institution 
which will be a blessing to the public schools and an im- 
perishable monument to the South's greatest benefactor. 

ARKANSAS. 

The new Superintendent urged unsuccessfully upon the 
Legislature some needed changes in the school laws. Un- 
dismayed by the failure, he will make a stronger effort at 
the next session. " The school tax has been more gener- 
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ally voted than ever before. In some counties every dis- 
trict voted the limit. The people are demanding better 
teachers, and I hope the Institutes will assist in giving 
them an improved body of wide-awake, energetic men and 
women more fully impressed with the responsibility of the 
vocation. ... I send you a programme of the work to be 
done by Peabody aid. The work is new, and has necessi- 
tated my visiting every district in order to select places and 
explain the scope. I have been successful in obtaining 
the promise of the Governor, Congressmen, and Judges, and 
of lawyers, doctors, and preachers, to deliver addresses to 
the people and the teachers. Thirteen Institutes, one in 
each judicial district, were held, and the instructors were 
carefully selected from the successful teachers of the State, 
to instruct not only in the branches required to be taught 
in the public schools, but also in the theory and art of 
teaching.** 

LOUISIANA. 

The discouraging accounts heretofore given have little 
from later developments to relieve the darkness. Some 
schools have been aided, some scholarships in Nashville 
given, and the Superintendent is arranging to hold some 
Teachers' Institutes. In an effort to prevent the diver- 
sion of funds pledged to school purposes, the Superinten- 
dent has had some collision with the executive authori- 
ties. Recent legislation, if allowed to go into effect, the 
Superintendent argues, will leave, under most favorable 
circumstances, only $69,792.05 to be appropriated for an 
entire year to the 290,036 children of the State between 
the ages of six and eighteen years. 

The Louisiana "Journal of Education" thus earnestly 
appeals : — 

"We respectfully but earnestly invoke the attention of the 
leading men of the State — the men of high social and political 
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position, whose influence has much to do with the shaping of 
public affairs — to the present condition of free public education 
in Louisiana. We venture to assert that, outside of Orleans, 
there is not, in any parish of the State, sufficient school accom- 
modation to meet either the necessities or the desires of the peo- 
ple ; and, further, that where there are schools, they are kept 
open for a few months only, with teachers who are employed for 
temporary service only, and at salaries entirely too low for the 
character of the work to be done. It would be even safe 
to include the parish of Orleans in these assertions, since it 
is a notorious fact that our city schools are sorely crippled for 
want of adequate support, notwithstanding the devotion and 
faithfulness of the four hundred teachers who stand by their 
work under circumstances which are exceptionally severe and 
trying. 

"We respectfully submit as an historic fact that the last Legis- 
lature practically declared that public education, for this State, 
was a question of inferior and secondary importance in compar- 
ison with other branches of the public service, and that the pol- 
icy pursued by the Government was one of repression rather 
than of encouragement. In this policy we believe that a great 
wrong has been done to the best interests of the people, and their 
real wishes disregarded." < 

TEXAS. 

The State has lost the valuable services of Hon. O. N. 
Hollingsworth. His successor is showing an intelligent 
and patriotic activity in building up the free schools. 
Thirty-one Institutes for white teachers and eleven for 
colored, of four weeks' session each, have been held, and 
for their maintenance the Legislature appropriated $6,000, 
Several schools have been aided, and it has been difficult 
to discriminate, where the applications have been so nu- 
merous, and almost equally meritorious. A liberal citizen 
of Galveston, Mr. George Ball, has given $50,000 for the 
erection of a free public-S(:hool building in the city. 
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The Sam Houston Normal Institute, under the able 
and wise management of Dr. J. Baldwin, grows in use- 
fulness and popularity. During four years the attend- 
ance has increased from no to 190, and the number of 
graduates from 37 to ^^. Besides the annual appropriation, 
the Legislature gave J! 3,000 for apparatus and $2,000 for a 
libraiy. "The course of study has been extended to three 
years, and the Board of Education has so changed the rule 
as to permit students to attend two years at the expense 
of the State. This you have repeatedly urged, and it will 
prove of immense advantage. . . . Texas will move rap- 
idly to the front as an educational State. The constitu- 
tional amendments fix the policy of sustaining all the 
public schools six months, besides giving the privilege of 
extending the time by local taxation. In the name of the 
people of Texas I thank you, and, through you, the Trus- 
tees of the Peabody Education Fund, for the great work 
you have done to promote the cause of popular education 
in Texas and in the South." 



Distribution of Income of the Fund since October i, 1882. 

Alabama. 

Normal Schools • $3,000.00 

Public Schools 1,000.00 

Educational Journal 100.00 

Nashville Scholarships 1,675.00 

15,775.00 
Arkansas. 

Public Schools $1,600.00 

Teachers' Institutes 1,200.00 

Nashville Scholarships 1,250.00 

$4,050.00 
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Florida. 

Public Schools $1,150.00 

Teachers' Institutes 775 -o^ 

Nashville Scholarships 1,000.00 

$2,925.00 
Georgia. 

Public Schools $1,000.00 

Atlanta University 500.00 

Institutes 2,000.00 

Nashville Scholarships 2,400.00 

$5,900.00 

Louisiana. 

Public Schools $1,000.00 

Educational Journal 100.00 

Nashville Scholarships 1,025.00 

$2,125.00 

Mississippi. 

Public Schools $1,000.00 

Teachers' Institutes 1,000.00 

Nashville Scholarships 2,400.00 

$4,400.00 

North Carolina. 

Public Schools $4,650.00 

Teachers' Institutes 1,400.00 

Educational Journal . • 100.00 

Nashville Scholarships 2,200.00 

$8,350.00 

South Carolina. 

Public Schools $2,000.00 

Teachers' Institutes 825.00 

Nashville Scholarships 1,400.00 

$4,225.00 
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Tennessee. 

Normal College • . $9,000.00 

Public Schools . 2,200.00 

Teachers' Institutes 1,200.00 

Nashville Scholarships 200.00 

$12,600.00 
Texas. 

Public Schools $3,300.00 

Teachers' Institutes 1,200.00 

Sam Houston Normal Institute 7,300.00 

Nashville Scholarships 1,800.00 

$13,600.00 
Virginia. 

Hampton Normal Institute I500.00 

Teachers' Institutes 1,525.00 

Nashville Scholarships 2,000.00 

Educational Journal 100.00 

14,125.00 

West Virginia. 

Normal Schools |i,ooo.oo 

Teachers' Institutes 1,500.00 

Educational Journal 100.00 

Nashville Scholarships 500.00 

$3,100.00 
Total $71,175.00 

J. L. M. CURRY, 

General Agent, 
Richmond, Va., Oct. 2, 1883. 
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Bishop Whipple expressed his gratification at the 
able Report of our General Agent, and desired to 
bear testimony from his knowledge to the ability 
with which he has carried on the work so well 
commenced by Dr. Sears. He moved that the 
usual number of copies be printed, with such 
additional copies as the President may think 
desirable. 

A supplementary report on the accounts of the 
late Honorable J. L. Denton, and a petition from 
Professor O. F. Russell, were presented by the 
General Agent, and ordered on file. 

The Treasurer then read his Report. 

Voiedj That, in pursuance of the vote at the last meeting 
of the Trustees that the principal, $9,100, then on deposit 
in the United States Trust Company of New York, with 
the balance of principal in bank, $53.05, be re-invested by 
the Treasurer, — the action of the Finance Committee in 
advising him to invest the same in United States four per 
cents, and his action in investing accordingly $9,153-05 in 
$7,700 United States Registered 4 per cent Consols, 1907, 
costing net $9,143.50, leaving a balance uninvested ot 
$9.55, be and is hereby approved and confirmed. 

Voiedy That the action of the Finance Committee in 
instructing the Treasurer to invest in United States 
securities, of whatever issue the market furnishes at the 
best rates, and the action of the Treasurer in reinvesting 
accordingly the $79,000, — amount of the City of Louisville 
Bonds (issued to the Louisville and Nashville R. R. Co.), 
due April i, 1883, received April 2, — vvith a cash balance of 
principal of $9.55, amounting together to $79.oo9-5S» i^^ 
$66,200 United States Registered 4 per cent Consols, 
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1907, costing net 1^78,977.62, leaving a balance unin- 
vested and deposited in the United States Trust Company 
of New York of ^31.93, be and is hereby approved and 
confirmed. 

It was 

Voted, That a final sum of j^soo be paid to Dr. Stearns, 
of Nashville, as President of the Normal College, for rent 
to the completion of his house. 

Adjourned to Thursday, at 12 m. 

October 4. 

The Trustees met agreeably to adjournment. 

Present : Mr. Winthrop, the Chairman, and 
Messrs. Fish, Grant, Aiken, Evarts, Wetmore, 
Stuart, Waite, Whipple, Jackson, Lyman, Hayes, 
Manning, Drexel, Green, and Dr. Curry, the 
General Agent. 

The following vote of thanks was passed: — 

Resolved, That the best thanks of the Board be returned 
to the Hon. Theodore Lyman for his faithful and obliging 
services as our Secretary for several years past, during the 
repeated absences of Mr. Russell. 

The old officers of the Board were re-elected. 
The Committees were appointed as follows : — 

Executive Committee: Hon. William Aiken, Hon. Wil- 
liam M. Evarts, Hon. A. H. H. Stuart, Hon. Henry R. 
Jackson, Hon. Thomas C. Manning, with the Chairman, 
ex officio. 
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Finance Committee: Hon. William M. Evarts, Hon. 
Hamilton Fish, Chief Justice M. R. Waite, Colonel T. 
Lyman, Anthony J. Drexel, Esq., with the Treasurer, 
ex officio. 

Chief Justice Waite offered the following Report, 
which was accepted : — 

The Committee to which was referred the memorial of 
Bishop Dudley and many other distinguished citizens 
of Louisville, Ky., asking this Board to include the State of 
Kentucky in its field of operations, and to assist in creating 
a popular sentiment there in favor of the encouragement 
and support of public schools, have had the subject under 
consideration, and recommend the adoption of the follow- 
ing resolution : — 

Resolved^ That this Board will cordially unite with the peop.e 
of Kentucky in any efforts that may be made to create an in- 
terest in favor of education by means of public schools, and 
the General Agent is requested, if an opportunity should be 
afforded him, to address the Legislature on the subject, and to 
do what else he can to direct attention to the importance of 
making ample provision for the permanent establishment and 
maintenance of such a system of schools in the State. 

General Grant submitted the following resolu- 
tion, which was adopted : — 

The Peabody Trustees desire to place on record their 
loss in the death of their associate. General Barnes, late 
Surgeon-General of the United States Army. In his long 
service as a member and executive of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the army, he won a high position in his profession. 
He received honors at home and abroad, and his memory 
will be held in grateful recollection for his wise plans to 
ameliorate human suffering. His associates in the army 
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have given to the world the record of his brilliant and 

faithful services. We shall remember him as the courteous 

Christian gentleman, and for his deep interest and hearty 

co-operation in the administration of this trust. We tender 

to his bereaved family our heartfelt sympathy in their deep 

affliction. 

U. S. Grant. 

Alex. H. H. Stuart. 

H. B. Whipple. 

It was 

Voted, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the 
family of the late General Barnes. 

The Auditing Committee presented their Report, 
as follows : — 

The Committee to whom were referred the account of 

the General Agent, and the report of the Treasurer to 

June 30, 1883, find that the General Agent's account is 

properly vouched, and that the sums received correspond 

to those paid by the Treasurer, and that there are vouchers 

for all payments charged by the Treasurer ; and there 

remained in his hands, on deposit in the Bank of America, 

^9,959.96. 

Respectfully submitted, 

A. J. Drexel. 
Theodore Lyman. 

The Hon. Mr. Stuart nominated the Hon. James 
D. Porter, of Tennessee, as the successor of the 
late General Barnes in this Board, which was sec- 
onded by General Grant, and he was unanimously 
chosen. 

Mr. Stuart also made the following report on 
the Memorial to Congress: — 
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The Commiltee recommend that the Petition which was 
presented to the Senate and House of Representatives by 
a Committee of this Board, in behalf of education in the 

South, shall be renewed. 

A. H. H. Stuart. 
William Aiken. 
H. B. Whipple. 

The report was accepted, and it was 

Resolved^ That our General Agent be requested, on 
behalf of this Board, to take charge of the same, and see 
that it is properly presented to the two Houses of Congress 
at as early a day as may be practicable. 

Resolved^ That a sufficient number of copies of the 
petition be printed, to enable the General Agent to deliver 
to each member of Congress a copy of the same, and also 
to furnish to each member of this Board twenty copies for 
distribution. 

A report on the subjecf of the defaulted bonds of 
Mississippi and Florida was referred to the next 
meeting. 

Adjourned to the first Wednesday in October, 
1884, or subject to the call of the Chairman. 

SAMUEL A. GREEN, 

Secretary, 



Statement of Securities held by " The Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund^ 

October i, 1883. 



Description of Sbcuritibs. 



U. S. 6 per cent. Currency Bonds, Registered 
U. S. 4 per cent Consols, 1907, Registered 
U. S. 4 per cent. Consols, 1907, Registered 
U. S. 4 per cent. Consols, 1907, Registered 
U. S. 4 per cent. Consols, 1907, Registered 
U. S. 4 per cent Consols, 1907, Registered 
U. S. 4 per cent Consols, 1907, R^stered 



City of Pittsburg 4 per cent. Bonds . . . 
City of Pittsburg 5 per cent. Bonds . . . 

City of Mobile Bonds* 

State of Alabama Bonds 

Second Mortgage Bonds Syracuse, Bingham- 
ton, and New York R. R. Co 



United States Trust Company of New York. 
Cash on deposit 

Loss on U. S. 5-2o*s, 1865, 1^221,100; Ro- 
istered Bonds '* called in" 

Loss on U. S. 5-20's, 1865, $359,500 ; Regis- 
tered Bonds " called in " 

Loss on U. S. io-40's, $468,200 ; Registered 
Bonds " called in," and sold 

Loss on U. S. 6's, 1881, $63,000 ; Regis- 
tered Bonds "called," and sold . . . . 

Loss on U. S. 5's, Funded Loan, 1881, 
continued, $744,000 ; sold 

Loss on State of Louisiana Bonds exchanged 
and funded ; Principal, $1 9,000, 
@ 6oper cent. =$ii.4op . . $7,600.00 

Less by Interest funded and 
now held as Principal ... 470.97 



Rate 

OF 

Int. 



6 

4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



Various. 
Various. 



Loss on City of Mobile Bonds 
exchanged and funded; Prin- 
cipal, $34,300 @ 75 P«r cent. 
= $25,725 . $8,575-00 

Less by Interest funded and now 
held as Principal 4^525*45 

Loss on Consolidated Associa- 
tion Planters of Louisiana 
Bonds exchanged for and 
funded into State of Louisi- 
ana Consolidated 7 per cent. 
Bonds ; Principal, $69,600 @ 
60 per cent = $4 1 , 760 

Less by Interest funded and now 
held as Principal 



$27,840.00 



3,132.00 



Loss on State of Louisiana Con- 
solidated 7 per cent. Bonds and 
Certificate, $56,792, sold . . 

Loss on City of New Orleans 
6 per cent. Bonds, $10,000, sold 



Less by Interest on City of Mo- 
bile 6 per cent. Bonds funded 
into new Bonds City of Mobile, 
due 1906 . . . $5,700.00 

Cash applied from in- 
come to make up 
new Bond . . . 24 77 $5,724.77 

By Gain on sale of Supplemen- 
tary Assented Union Trust 
Company of New York Cer- 
tificates for tlie Columbus, 
Chicago, and Indiana Central 
Railway Company Consoli- 
dated First Mortgage Bonds 5,787.jo 



Dub. 



. • • 



I Jan., 1913 

I Jan., 1906 
1906 

I June, 1887 



$5,262.73 

10,847.51 

29,923.41 

5,476.58 

41,559-85 



7,129.03 



4,049-55 



24,708.00 

30,297.35 
900.00 



160,154.01 



11,512.27 



Par of 
Securi- 
ties. 



$82,000 
461,700 
109,100 

54,900 

651,400 

7,700 

66^00 

M33,ooo 

30,000 

8,000 

36,000 

79y200 

98,000 



1,684,200 



Principal. 



^93,619.39 
470,540.29 

122,291.06 

64,060.87 

761,518.38 

9,143-50 
78,977.6a 



1,600,151.11 

30,000.00 

8,000.00 

35,975-22 

79,200.00 

98,000.00 
1,851,326.33 



31-93 



148 , 641.74 



2,000,000.00 



• Of the City of Mobile Bonds, two of J500 each, making ^1,000, have been drawn for payment at par. 
Inactive. — 464 State of Mississippi (Planters' Bank) 6 per cent Bonds. Si, 000 each. 

143 Florida 6 per cent. Bonds, of which 21 Bonds are for $1,000 each, and 122 Bonds an 
for $1,000, or £225 each. ' 

[ISO] 



Statement of Changes in Securities since October i, 1881. 



The City of New Orleans 6 per cent Bonds, due ist July, 1S92, were sold 
(1882), and the proceeds, placed on deposit in the United States Trust 
Company of New York, were subsequently withdrawn and re-invested 
as follows : — 



^10,000 per valuation (as originally given) 



^10,000 Bonds were sold @ 91^ (past due coupons included) ^,112.50 

Conimisaon paid 12.50 

Proceeds 

Showing a loss of 



The Proceeds of the above Bonds 

And Balance of Principal, Cash 

Were re-invested in U. S. 4 per cent Consols, 1907, Regis- 
tered, as follows : — 

$7,700 @ 118K >9,H3-75 

Commission paid 4.S1 



Deduct Accrued Interest on Bonds (included in price) . 

Cost of Bonds 

Balance of Principal, Cash 



The City of Louisville Bonds (issued to Louisville and Nashville R. R. 

Co.) became due Apnl x, 1883 

Which amount, with Balance of Principal, Cash 

Was re-invested as follows : — 

U. S. 4 per cent Consols, 1907, Registered, |60,2oo @ ii93< ^78,943.50 

Conmiission paid 4i'37 



Deduct Accrued Interest on Bonds (included in price) . 

Cost of Bonds 

Balance of Principal in the United States Trust Com- 
pany of New York 



^9,100.00 
900.00 



9,100.00 

53-05 



9,148.56 
5.06 



9,M3-50 
9-55 



79,000.00 
9-55 



78,984,87 



7.25 



78,977.62 
31-93 



{10,000.00 



10,000.00 



9,15305 



9,^3-05 



79»oo9.55 



79,009.55 



C'SI] 
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TWENTY-THIRD MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES. 

New York, Oct. i, 1884. 

The Trustees met at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
in New York, October i, at 12 m. 

There were present: Mr. Winthrop, the Chair- 
man, and Messrs. Fish, Grant, Aiken, Evarts, 
Waite, Jackson, Lyman, Hayes, Manning, Drexel, 
Green, Porter, and the General Agent, Dr. Curry. 

Mr. Winthrop, the Chairman, addressed the 
Board as follows: — 

I shall detain you, Gentlemen, but a few minutes from 
the Reports of our Treasurer and General Agent, which 
are the main subjects of concern at these Annual Meetings. 
Indeed, the uncertainty, almost to the last moment, whether 
I should be able to be with you to-day, owing to the state 
of my health, would be a sufficient apology for my omitting 
any formal Address, if any apology were needed. 
• We miss our venerable associate. Bishop Whipple, this 
morning, both personally and officially ; but we have 
no fear that such a work as we are engaged in will be 
deprived of the blessing of God, though the Bishop is not 
here to invoke it as usual. He wrote to me on the 4th of 
August as follows : " Mrs. Whipple and myself have been 
much broken by sickness and sorrow. A friend has offered 
to give us a passage from New York to Liverpool and 
back. I believe I shall try to go, and sail from New York 
on September 20. Is there any very especial business at 
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our Peabody meeting which would prevent my going ? I 
am an old-fashioned man in my ideas of Trusts." 

I could not hesitate a moment to advise him to go, and 
to assure him that you would all unite with me in excus- 
ing his absence, and in wishing him a pleasant excursion 
and a safe return. 

Our Treasurer, Mr. Wetmore, wrote me, also, on the 
8th of September, from Newport, that he was not strong 
enough to come on to New York and return there again, 
as he would be obliged to do, and that his Report and 
vouchers would be handed to me, as they have been, by 
Mr. J. L. Thompson. 

Mr. Stuart of Virginia, too, writes me on the 29th ult, 
that he " is so debilitated by the present extraordinary spell 
of hot and dry weather that he is unable to encounter the 
fatigue of the journey from Staunton to New York ; and 
that for the first time during the twelve years of his con- 
nection with the Peabody Board, he is obliged to ask to be 
excused from attending its Annual Meeting." 

With these exceptions, all our members are present, 
making four more than are necessary for a Quorum. 

I was earnestly in hopes, until the adjournment of Con- 
gress in July, that I might be privileged to congratulate 
you, at this meeting, on the success of our repeated appeals 
in behalf of Government Aid for the education of the 
colored children of the Southern States. The Bill which 
passed the Senate, known as the Blair Bill, — though not 
exactly what we had asked for, or altogether what we could 
perhaps have desired in some of its details, — gave wel- 
come encouragement that something would at last be 
accomplished for this greatest of all our national needs 
and obligations. I trust that we shall continue to press 
the subject on the attention of Congress at every Session, 
by the presentation again and again of the admirable 
Memorial of our Board, which first awakened an interest 
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in this vital question ; and that another Session, after the 
hurly-burly of politics has subsided, may find more leisure 
and more willingness for a favorable action upon it, on the 
part of the Representatives of the People. 

I was not without hopes, also, Gentlemen, that some 
favorable responses might have been received ere this from 
the delinquent States which have so long delayed to recog- 
nize their indebtedness to our Trust Fund. Perhaps we 
may hear some report on the subject, at a later stage of 
our proceedings, from our associate. General Jackson, 
to whom the Memorial to the Legislature of Florida was 
specially committed at our last meeting. 

I will not enter again upon this vexatious question to- 
day, but I may mention, in passing from the topic, that 
an interesting letter, from a gentleman of intelligence and 
influence in Mississippi, reached me a few months ago, 
suggesting that the bonds of that State in our possession 
should be specifically set apart for the Mississippi schools, 
and expressing a confidence that such a course might even 
now secure a payment of the interest upon them. I replied . 

that this idea had been considered and discussed by the 
Trustees heretofore, but had not thus far met their \ 

approval. 

Meantime our devoted General Agent will assure us, — 
in his excellent Report which I have had the privilege of 
reading, — not merely that our own special work is going 
along satisfactorily and successfully to the full extent which ; 

our income will allow, but that the moral influence of our 
efforts, and the personal aid which he has been able to sup- 
ply, by advice, counsel, and appeal, are accomplishing 
results far beyond the measure of our pecuniary resources. 

Let me only add that I have just received from Dr. 
Stearns an encouraging account of our great Normal Col- 
lege at Nashville, over which he presides, and I will read 
that letter to the Board after we have listened to the 
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Annual Report of Dr. Curry. Our new associate, Ex- 
Governor Porter of Tennessee, whom we are all glad to 
welcome here to-day, will then be able to answer any 
inquiries about that Institution to which Dr. Stearns's 
letter may give occasion. 

The General Agent, Dr. Curry, then read his 
Report, as follows: — 

REPORT OF HON. J. L. M. CURRY, GENERAL AGENT. 
To the Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund: 

Gentlemen, — The States which comprise the field of 
the operations of the Fund gradually increase in their 
material resources. With advancing prosperity come cor- 
responding ability and inclination to foster general edu- 
cation. With increased taxable property school revenues 
increase. The Fund is interested in the development of 
wealth, as the establishment, maintenance, and improve- 
ment of free schools are affected thereby. With the ex- 
cellent models which are before us to be copied and 
adapted to local and exceptional conditions, we have a 
right to expect wiser measures and higher ideals. The 
first work of the Fund was to aid in the establishment 
of public-school systems. That being unalterably ac- 
complished, the obvious duty now is to look to the 
character of the schools, and so to direct your helpful 
appropriations as to co-operate most efficiently in making 
them better. It is gratifying that the public sentiment, 
having been won to the favor of free schools, is now 
logically directed to their elevation, which is, of course, 
to be wrought through the agency of better teaching. 

The following detailed account of school work in the 
different States will justify the Trustees in the continuance 
of hopeful labors. 
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WEST VIRGINIA. 

The school system grows in efficiency and popularity. 
During the year fifty-four County and District Institutes 
and a State Educational Association were held. The suc- 
cess of these agencies was largely due to the excellent 
judgment and untiring zeal of Superintendent Butcher. 

VIRGINIA. 

Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute, under the 
administration of its accomplished President, is almost an 
anomaly in educational work. Its success has been extra- 
ordinary. The Sixteenth Annual Report shows an enrol- 
ment of six hundred and fifty-four students, of the average 
age of eighteen years, representing ten States and four 
Territories. "The record of Hampton's graduates is the 
test of Hampton's success." They largely engage in teach- 
ing, and do such satisfactory work that the applications for 
teachers exceed the supply. An important change in the 
course of study is to be tried. Hereafter each class will 
be sent out for one year of teaching, or other practical 
work. It is thought that, after a year of real life work, the 
student will come back with valuable experience and a new 
purpose. Hampton has three industrial departments, — 
the Household, the Agricultural, the Mechanical, — and 
the result is ** proving that industrial training tends, on the 
whole and in the long run, not against, but to favor, mental 
progress." 

The Normal and Collegiate Institute at Petersburg — 
the instructors of which are colored — is well sustained by 
the State, and closed a year of good work. The Legisla- 
ture authorized a State Normal School for Girls, which 
has been located at Farmville. Litigation embarrassed 
and delayed the action of the Trustees. The difficulties 
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being removed, the School will soon be opened under the 
headship of Hon. W. H. Ruffner. 

A convention of County Superintendents and four 
Teachers' Institutes have been valuable agencies in stim- 
ulating and directing educational energies. " One thou- 
sand and twenty -eight teachers attended the Institutes, 
— nearly double the number enrolled any single year 
before.** 

The Superintendent, Hon. R. R. Farr, in a full and inter- 
esting Report of Institute work, says : " Were you to with- 
draw your material help, this great and indispensable work 
would have to cease. . . . When you reflect that, by the last 
Report, we had 2,338 white male teachers, 2,309 white 
female teachers, 742 colored male teachers, and 517 col- 
ored female teachers, and compare these with the number 
who attended the Institutes, you will see my excuse for 
importuning you to come to the rescue of the teachers of 
Virginia. ... I am much gratified at the success of the 
Peabody work in this State. . . . Resolutions were adopted 
at each Institute thanking you and the Peabody Trustees 
for the interest manifested in the welfare of the teachers 
of Virginia. ... I desire to tender you my warm personal 
thanks for the interest you have always manifested in In- 
stitute work in this State, and, if it be not inappropriate, 
to express through you to the Trustees of the Peabody 
Fund my deep appreciation of the work they have done 
for the great cause of public education in Virginia.** 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

In 1883, ^621,295.46 were expended for school purposes. 
The people are becoming more alive to the advantages of 
good schools, and are demanding better houses and better 
teachers. 

Under the energetic efforts of Professor Tomlinson a 
graded school has been opened in Winston. A new build- 
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ing, well furnished, capable of seating seven hundred pupils, 
has been provided, at a cost of $25,000. In Charlotte, eight 
hundred and eighteen pupils attended the white school, and 
six hundred and sixteen the colored. Thirty teachers were 
employed. The strong hold which the schools have on the 
confidence of the people is largely due to the efficiency of 
the Superintendent, T. I. Mitchell. Five State Normal 
Schools were held during the summer at Elizabeth City, 
Wilson, Chapel Hill, Newton, and Franklin. During 1881, 
1882, and 1883, one hundred and seventy-eight Teachers* 
Institutes were held in ninety counties, and in these 3,224 
white and 1,168 colored teachers had their usefulness 
greatly enlarged. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Hon. A. Coward, State Superintendent of Education, 
says : — 

" The work participated in by the Peabody Fund in this 
State has given evidence of highly satisfactory results. 

" I. The State Normal Institute for Colored Teachers was 
held in Orangeburg, S. C, from the 2d of July to the 29th 
of the same month. A full Faculty of experienced teach- 
ers was provided, and good work was done in every de- 
partment. I regret to state, however, that the average 
attendance was very small, in consequence mainly, I think, 
of the general scarcity of money, resulting from the crop 
failure of 1883. The Institute for white teachers was in 
session in Spartanburg from the 15th of July to the 14th 
of August. The attendance was very gratifying, over 
two hundred bona fide students having been enrolled, of 
which about eighty per cent were active teachers in the 
public or private schools. The earnestness and enthu- 
siasm on the part of the Faculty and students, and the 
lively interest awakened in the community, observable 
throughout the session, show plainly the valuable work 
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these Institutes are doing in lifting our people to a higher 
educational plane. 

" 2. The graded schools of Columbia have proved a splen- 
did success ; this success has awakened a decided interest 
in several other towns of the State, and stimulated a desire 
to achieve similar results. 

" 3. The catalogue of Claflin will show the work done 
in the Normal Department of that College during the past 
year. The Claflin graduates rank high as teachers wher- 
ever they are employed. The instruction they receive is 
thorough. 

"4. The Beaufort School needs all the assistance and 
encouragement that can be bestowed upon it. The white 
people of that town, like those of Georgetown and Mount 
Pleasant, have peculiar difficulties to meet, which entitle 
them to the sympathies of all white people. They get 
back for the benefit of their children but a small portion 
of the heavy taxes they pay upon their depreciated prop- 
erty ; and they find their school facilities, in spite of their 
sacrifices, far inferior to those of the colored people, who 
are still largely aided by Northern religious societies. 

"Pardon the liberty I take in making a suggestion. I 
know that the declared policy of the Board is to concen- 
trate its funds upon the improvement of teachers, and I 
know that the policy is a wise one ; but, at the same time, 
I feel sure that the aim of the Board is to do the greatest 
amount of good. So far as this State is concerned, I am 
persuaded that something more in the way of direct stimu- 
lation is necessary. The manner in which the public- 
school system was inaugurated in this State, the crushing 
disasters of the war, the great disproportion of colored non- 
tax-paying population, the slow process of uprooting cus- 
toms and prejudices of centuries of growth, all conspire 
to surround our efforts with great and peculiar difficulties. 
Notwithstanding these, it must be admitted that our people 
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have not been backward in showing a disposition to help 
themselves. But their own unaided efforts can evolve re- 
sults but slowly. There are several points in the State 
where extraneous aid could be so used as to strengthen the 
school system, and hasten very materially a healthy and 
stable educational sentiment." 

GEORGIA. 

Institutes were held, each for four weeks, at Norcross, 
Macon, and Dalton. The School Commissioner attended, 
and gave instruction in the educational provisions of the 
Constitution, and in the school laws of the State. 

Dr. Orr says : — 

" Taking all the Institutes together, I must consider the 
success as reasonably good. The effect on those present 
was very fine. I feel sure that great good was done. 

" The Institutes which you provide for are intended to be 
State, not local Institutes. You wish them to be of a high 
character, furnishing the highest example of Institutes, — 
such as would be models for the local Institutes which it is 
expected will follow under State auspices. In order to make 
them such, it will be well hereafter to provide for a more 
extended curriculum, including the common branches of 
an English education, to which we have hitherto confined 
our attention, and something beyond ; so as to offer larger 
inducements for the attendance of a higher grade of 
teachers, without discouraging the attendance of those of 
a lower grade. This change would add greatly to the use- 
fulness, the interest, and the success. 

" It is very difficult so to arrange as to secure a large 
local attendance of the common-school teachers. July and 
August are the only months in which the services of our 
city teachers, as Institute instructors, can be procured, and 
they are the only class of teachers who have experience 
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in such work. During these months our common schools 
are generally in operation. You will thus see that these 
conditions make it difficult to reach, in large numbers, the 
teachers of the country common schools, who stand most 
in need of instruction." 

FLORIDA. 

The new Superintendent of Public Instruction, Hon. 
Albert J. Russell, says : — 

" I have held Teachers* Institutes in five counties : at 
each of these Institutes many teachers of adjacent coun- 
ties were present and participated in the work. The special 
design has been to teach how to teach. I have labored to 
impress the teachers with the necessity of being absolutely 
thorough with their pupils from the primary to the inter- 
mediate points, assuring them that this constituted by far 
the greater field of their work. 

" I have also arranged for Institutes in six counties 
during September, November, and December. 

"On the 1st of July I opened at Gainesville a Normal 
School for Colored Teachers, at which all teachers of color 
from the eastern side of the State could attend ; and on 
the 1st of August, a similar School at Tallahassee for the 
west side of the State. These Schools were in session for 
two months each. I employed a corps of competent teach- 
ers to instruct these Schools, who change from one to the 
other as we think best ; and also work with me in the 
Institute work. 

"We have yet to see manifested any want of interest 
on the part of attending teachers, or the people in whose 
midst these Institutes have been held ; on the contrary, 
an enthusiastic reception has been given us by the people, 
and a most earnest interest exhibited by the teachers. The 
people also are now more interested in the cause of public 
schools than ever before." 
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ALABAMA 

is taking the lead of other Southern States in establishing 
and maintaining Normal Schools, having three for white 
and three for colored teachers. Three of these were aided 
by the Fund. The Tuskegee Normal School was estab- 
lished in 1 88 1, and had an appropriation of $2,000. The 
last Legislature raised the amount to J)3,ooo. The third 
session closed with eleven teachers and one hundred and 
seventy-two students. Under the efficient management of 
Principal Washington, the industrial feature has been suc- 
cessful. The industries are farming, brick-making, car- 
pentry, printing, and, for girls, housekeeping and sewing. 
The Florence Normal School closed in June its most pros- 
perous session. In the opinion of the Superintendent of 
Education the withdrawal of your aid " would operate as a 
serious embarrassment." 

MISSISSIPPI. 

The last Legislature made no change in the school law. 
An act was passed to " establish an Industrial Institute, 
and a College for the Education of White Girls in the Arts 
and Sciences." Among other things contemplated by the 
law is " thorough normal education." Twenty thousand 
dollars were appropriated for the Institute. It has been 
located at Columbus, that city having offered buildings, 
already erected, and 1^50,000 in bonds at par. 

General J. A. Smith, the Superintendent, writes: "The 
Institutes are attracting unusual interest this year. Not 
only is the attendance of teachers greater, but the people 
generally are taking a livelier interest in them than at any 
previous time. In fact, there is just now, on a small scale, 
an educational revival in Mississippi ; and I attribute it 
in no small degree to Institute work through the agency 
of the Peabody Fi;nd." 
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TENNESSEE. 

The energetic Superintendent, Hon. Thomas H, Paine, 
reports for 1883 a school population of 561,496, 6,111 
public schools, 6,733 teachers, an enrolment of 324786 
pupils, and a school revenue of $945,515.43. "Active 
opposition to the system has almost ceased, and universal 
recognition of the fact that the State should maintain a 
uniform system of public schools is nearly assured. . . . 
By our statistical tables it is shown that the cost of tuition 
per pupil per month in private schools is one dollar and a 
half, while the cost of tuition per pupil per month in the 
public schools is seventy-three cents, thus making a differ- 
ence of seventy-seven cents per pupil per month in favor 
of public schools. Taking into account the number of 
pupils enrolled in the schools of ninety counties of the 
State (324,786), this is a saving in these ninety counties 
of $250,085.22 per month, or $1,250,426.10 for a term of 
five months. These figures clearly indicate the economy 
involved in our public schools. All persons familiar with 
the cost of tuition in private schools must admit that the 
above average of one dollar and a half per pupil per month 
is a low estimate. . . . Eight Institutes, supported by the 
Peabody Fund, were held in June and July, — five for 
white teachers and three for colored. In these, some of 
our ablest teachers were employed. Nearly all were at- 
tended by myself. I am gratified to inform you that much 
interest was manifested both by teachers and citizens ; and 
I am confident great good will result to the cause of popu- 
lar education in Tennessee. The total number of white 
teachers enrolled was near one thousand. The number of 
colored teachers was not so large in proportion ; but the 
interest was good. Most of the Institutes were aided by 
local authorities." 
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Nashville Normal College. 

"This institution, which is now supported by the liberal 
appropriation from the State treasury of ^10,000 per an- 
num, and by a contribution from the Peabody Education 
Fund of 1^9,000 per annum, being the only State institu- 
tion for the professional training of teachers, is deser\'ing 
of the highest encouragement and the closest scrutiny on 
the part of the people." During the year there were some 
internal troubles requiring firm discipline ; but the session 
on the whole was successful, and closed pleasantly. The 
Ewing Gymnasium, with appropriate apparatus, has been 
opened for the students. The eighth annual Commence- 
ment was attended by a large number of persons. There 
were thirty-seven graduates. Silver medals of our Board, 
awarded by the Governor, the Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, and Chancellor Stearns, were publicly presented to 
Miss Linda Paul, Miss Mary B. Bacon, and Mr. John A. 
Graham. 

LOUISIANA. 

Hon. Warren Easton succeeds Hon. E. H. Fay as Su- 
perintendent. The Report of the latter shows some pro- 
gress in the educational work ; but the results are far from 
being proportionate to the needs. During the year 1883, 
the State apportionments amounted to $73,958.44. The 
country parishes reported an expenditure of 5^178,961.89. 
The " rough usage to which the public schools in New 
Orleans have been subjected during the last ten years" 
has had a deleterious effect. •* The financial policy, with 
regard to the schools, has been one of contraction and 
depression. The number of schools and teachers has been 
steadily reduced, and salaries have been cut down. . . . 
For 1884, nearly three thousand children less in public 
schools than during the first six months of 1883." 
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The School Directors, in an earnest appeal to the City 
Council, say : — 

** The cost of maintaining our public schools during an an- 
nual session of nine or ten months in an efficient yet economical 
manner is not less than $275,000. You are doubtless aware 
that the funds for the support of the city schools are derived 
from three sources : (i.) the parish poll-tax ; (2.) the city's 
share of the current school-fund of the State ; and (3.) the an- 
nual appropriation by the Common Council of the city. During 
the past three years there has been a decrease in the amount 
received from the poll-tax, while the State fund^ under the pro- 
visions of the Constitution and the action of the last Legislature, 
has become so small as to be of little practical use to free public 
education in this city. For 1881 the receipts from the poll-tax 
to date have been $13,392.76 ; for 1882, $9,840.42 ; for 1883, 
$4,645.10. The receipts from the State fund for 1880 were 
$32,607.64, while under the enactments of the last Legislature 
the receipts for 1882 have been $7,270, and for 1883 nothing 
has yet been received." 

The condition ot education in the city and the State has 
awakened such thoughtful concern that prominent citizens 
of New Orleans have organized an Educational Society to 
promote public education. This Society has done good in 
awakening discussion and securing allied organizations in 
parishes. It seeks to obtain the enactment of laws for 
levying and collecting local taxes for school purposes, to 
secure amendments to school laws, and to enforce the col- 
lection of school revenues. It presented an able memorial 
to Congress in behalf of Federal aid. In his annual mes- 
sage the Governor uses this resolute language : — 

" It is encouraging to notice the great interest manifested in 
the public-school system and popular education throughout the 
State. At no period in the history of the State has there been 
such outspoken sentiment in favor of the education of the peo- 
ple, the introduction of improved methods in teaching, the em- 
ployment of educated and trained teachers, and the extension 
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of the means for elementary education. The people of this 
State are prepared to approve any legislation that will secure 
an effective system of free elementary instruction. Compulsory 
attendance at school should be required, and legislation enacted 
to enforce it. The attendance of children at school must first 
be secured, and then the term of instruction should be extended. 
There should be a resolute and determined effort made to in- 
crease the amount of money appropriated for school purposes. 
Every cent of money not needed for current expenses should be 
devoted to the maintenance of our public schools." 

The Legislature took steps looking to the establishment 
of a State Normal School, and agreed to pay $6,000 annu- 
ally towards its support. The location is to be determined 
by healthfulness, accessibility, and liberality of the city or 
town furnishing buildings and other accommodations. The 
Faculty will be required to hold at least three Teachers' 
Institutes each year. 

ARKANSAS 

reports an increase in efficiency of schools and teachers. 
Twenty-three Institutes for white teachers, and nine for 
colored, were held and conducted by carefully selected in- 
structors, who were regarded as experts in their work. The 
greater part of the State was brought under their influence. 
" Before there is any permanent improvement in our schools, 
there must be a demand on the part of the people for bet- 
ter teachers. This, I think, will be the result of this year's 
work." 

TEXAS. 

In the organization of this State, and in every subse- 
quent Constitution, it has been declared that a liberal sys- 
tem of education should be established. The public lands 
dedicated to school and university" purposes, promise, if 
well managed, a sufficient sum for primary and higher 
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education. The public schools have an invested fund of 
about five and a half millions of dollars, and own about 
thirty-three millions of acres of land, of the estimated value 
of seventy-five millions of dollars. To this must be added 
four leagues of land granted by the State to each county. 
Texas levies an ad valorem tax for public schools of twelve 
and a half cents on the hundred dollars worth of taxf- 
able property. The State has thus provided a princely 
revenue for public education. Beyond the appropriations 
for Institutes, the Sam Houston Normal and Nashville 
scholarships, no aid has been given by us, although the 
applications in behalf of schools have been numerous and 
urgent. 

The last Legislature made some valuable changes in the 
school law. The office of State Superintendent was cre- 
ated, school districts with well-defined lines were author- 
ized, and the inhabitants were empowered to levy local 
taxes for the maintenance and improvement of the schools. 
Salaries of teachers were increased. It is to be regretted 
that provision was not made for efficient local supervision. 

Thirty-one Institutes for white teachers and eleven for 
colored were held. These continued in session four weeks, 
and the law makes it the duty of teachers to attend. 
Nearly nineteen hundred were present. At these Institutes 
examinations are held for teachers, and the certificates are 
valid for two years. 

At Prairie View is a Normal School for the training of 
colored teachers. At Huntsville is the Sam Houston 
Normal Institute, which the Superintendent says is " the 
most valued ally of the public schools." The State makes 
to it an annual gift of twenty thousand dollars. "The 
results have been more satisfactory than for any previous 
year. Two hundred students represented every section of 
the State. All admitted are pledged to teach in the public 
schools." The Peabody Education Fund must ever feel a 
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paternal interest in this efficient college. It had its genesis 
in the wise and fruitful brain of the first General Agent, and 
since its birth has had uninterrupted and generous support 
from the Trustees. Dr. Baldwin, the Principal, says : " The 
labors of the General Agent and contributions from the 
Fund have been of inestimable value, not only in building 
up the Normal School, but also in establishing Normal 
Institutes and Public Schools in Texas/' 

The foregoing statements, drawn largely from the Re- 
ports cheerfully furnished by the State Superintendents, 
show gratifying progress, especially in the line of educa- 
tional work, to which the Fund is now mainly and wisely 
confined. It will have been observed that Normal Schools 
and Teachers' Institutes have increased in number and effi- 
ciency. Both agencies are comparatively new and untried, 
and the teachers are, in some cases, necessarily inexperi- 
enced. The Institutes show a larger attendance, improving 
instruction, more of popular interest, and more general 
recognition by the States of the value of these educational 
agencies, and of their claim upon the treasury for support. 
Very largely, these Institutes have been sustained by grants 
made by you. It may be a question whether the policy 
applied to schools, of helping only those communities which 
help themselves, may not be applied to States in reference 
to Institutes. 

In Normal Schools the improvement is marked ; but 
more professional work is needed. The line of separation 
between ordinary school instruction and special instruc- 
tion for teachers, with practice as such, should be more 
distinct. 

The National Educational Association and the National 
Council of Education, which met in July at Madison, Wis- 
consin, gave much time and thought to the collection and 
investigation of mental phenomena as bearing on teaching, 
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and to a discussion of the underlying principles* of educa- 
tion. Education may properly deserve to be called " new " 
and improved only so far as the science may be the result 
of hypotheses tested and proved by the carefully ob- 
served facts of child nature and the phenomena of mental 
growth. 

The Association was an era in our country's history. 
Numerically, it was the greatest educational meeting that 
ever gathered on the continent. Representatives were 
present from every State and Territory. The papers and 
discussions were broad, comprehensive, able. The exhi- 
bition in the Kindergarten, Art, and Industrial departments 
left hardly anything to be desired. Such an assemblage 
of men and women, connected with education from Pri- 
mary and Kindergarten to University, was a demonstration 
that, despite admitted imperfections, the United States, in 
the methods and scope of education, will soon be the equal 
of any country in the world. 

In compliance with the instruction of the Trustees, I 
had the Petition and Memorial of the Trustees, asking 
national aid for relief of illiteracy, presented to the Senate 
and House of Representatives, and a copy furnished to 
each member of Congress. In the very able discussion in 
the Senate on the " Blair Bill," it may be safely affirmed 
that no authority as to desirableness and constitutionality 
of national aid was referred to with more respect and def- 
erence. By invitation of the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, I appeared before them and other 
members, and had the honor of enforcing, as best I could, 
the Petition of the Trustees. As your body had from the 
first taken an earnest and influential part in the discussion 
of this paramount national measure, I felt authorized, as 
your Agent, to prepare and present a pointed letter to the 
Representatives from the Southern States, appealing to 
them to secure precedence and success for the Bill, which 
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passed the Senate. Additional information and reflection 
only serve to make more imperative this measure of safety 
to the Republic. A scholarly and patriotic citizen of South 
Carolina, in a letter to me, says : " In this community, and 
all over the State, the taxes of the white people cannot be 
made to suffice for the education of both white and colored ; 
with the utmost good will, the resources are deficient. 
Nothing but national aid can solve the problem, and with- 
out it there is great danger that the effort may be aban- 
doned in despair.*' Your Agent may be pardoned a 
suggestion, that the Trustees, being so near success, will 
follow a measure with which they are so honorably and 
prominently identified to its maturing into a law. When 
this great scheme of justice and deliverance shall be con- 
summated, it will be fitting that its earliest and ablest 
friends shall be participants in the honor and joy of the 
victory. 

In response to a memorial of citizens of Kentucky, your 
General Agent was requested to do what he could in aid- 
ing in the creation of a popular sentiment in favor of ample 
provision for the support of public schools in that State. 
The General Assembly extended to me an invitation to visit 
and address them. This invitation was gladly accepted, and 
I was received with genuine cordiality and favor. A prom- 
inent educational journal says : — 

" There is great hope for the South when one can read in the 
morning papers this sentence in the report of the proceedings 
of the Kentucky Legislature : * The school bill passed by a vote 
of fifty-three yeas to thirty-two nays, amid great cheers all over 
the house.' The bill increases the school fund more than two 
hundred thousand dollars ; gives counties power to levy a local 
tax for the whole county ; abolishes the district idea, and makes 
the county the unit ; provides for county superintendents, in- 
stead of commissioners ; makes trustees finable for failure to 
provide a suitable schoolhouse ; makes the school month twenty 
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days; forbids a change in text-books more than once in five 
years ; and provides for model teachers* institutes. State 
Superintendent Pickett has labored indefatigably in behalf of 
the new law, and has accomplished a truly Herculean task." 

Since your last meeting, besides numerous addresses 
before Institutes and educational meetings, I have had the 
honor, by special invitation, to address the Legislatures of 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Virginia. These extraordinary 
privileges and opportunities have been accorded to me 
solely as your representative. Mr. Peabody and the Trus- 
tees who administer his gift are held in grateful esteem 
and profound reverence by the people of the Southern 
States, and to be the General Agent for the administration 
of the Fund is everywhere an open door to the confidence 
of the people and to large opportunities for usefulness. 
That I may not be unworthy of such honor and opportu- 
nities has been a stimulus to much toil. 



Distribution of Income of the Fund since October i, 1883. 

Alabama. 

Scholarships $2,000.00 

Institutes 100.00 

Normal Schools 2,900.00 

$5,000.00 

Arkansas. 

Scholarships I950.00 

Institutes 2,000.00 

$2,950.00 

FLORmA. 

Scholarships $1,000.00 

Institutes 700.00 

Public Schools 400.00 

$2,100.00 
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Georgia. 

Scholarships $2,400.00 

Institutes 2,000.00 

Public Schools 500.00 

$4,900.00 

Louisiana. 

Scholarships 11,245.00 

Institutes 1,300.00 

Journal 100.00 

12,645.00 

Mississippi. 

Scholarships $2,250.00 

Institutes 1,000.00 

Public Schools 400.00 

$3,650.00 

North Carouna. 

Scholarships $2,175.00 

Institutes 400.00 

Public Schools 3.5«>«> 

$6,075.00 

South Carouka. 

Scholarships $f,ioo.oo 

Institutes 1,000.00 

Public Schools 2,300.00 

$4,400.00 

TKXXKSSFK. 

Normal College $9,000.00 

Scholarships 2,725.00 

Institutes 1,500.00 

Public Schools 250.00 

$I3t475-«> 



Sam HousK^n Normal $4,000.00 

Scholarships 1,250.00 

lTi$ti;utes 500.00 

$5,750.00 
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Virginia. 

Scholarships fijoo.oo 

Institutes 2,000.00 

Hampton Normal 500.00 

Farmville Normal 2,000.00 

1^6,200.00 

West Virginia. 

Scholarships $850.00 

Institutes 1,332.00 

Norma] Schools 668.00 

$2,850.00 
Total $59)995*00 

J. L. M. CURRY, 
Richmond, Va., Oct i, 1884. General Agent, 



During the discussion of the Report, the Chair- 
man read the following letter from President 
Stearns : — 

LETTER OF PRESIDENT STEARNS. 

University of Nashville, Normal College, 

Sept. 13, 1884. 

Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, LL.D., President of the Trustees of 
the Peabody Education Fund: 

Dear Sir, — The very deep interest you have taken, for 
so many years, in the Normal College at Nashville, leads me 
to think a brief and informal account of its more recent pro- 
ceedings and present condition, may not be unacceptable to 
you, or inappropriate. 

You are aware that the last year has been in some respects 
exceptional, and that, for a time, the peace and harmony which 
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had so signally prevailed from Ihe organization of the institution 
were seriously disturbed. 

Placed in so trying a position, with such heavy responsibilities 
upon my hands, I should have been more than human not to 
have felt deeply annoyed, and very solicitous for the welfare 
of the College. Still, assured that the right must sooner or 
later prevail, and encouraged by the sympathy and wise coun- 
sels of prominent members of each of the three Boards of Trust 
interested, and particularly, of your efficient " General Agent," 
and of the distinguished gentleman from this city recently elected 
to your Board, I endeavored, and I trust with success, to protect 
the institution from harm ; and have the gratification of assur- 
ances from every side, that the effect has been, not only to rally 
its friends more closely around it, but to seat it more firmly 
than ever in the confidence and regard of the people. 

In spite of these difficulties, the ordinary work of the College 
was prosecuted through the year, with much less interruption 
and loss than could have been anticipated, and closed with the 
annual *^ Commencement," which was acknowledged the most 
successful and brilliant in its history. 

The last two biennial Legislatures of the State of Tennessee 
have, as you may remember, appropriated a sum of money in 
aid of the College, — that for the first two years being $10,000, 
annually, of which $2,500 a year was given to aid the education 
of " persons of African descent," and a sum nearly as large, for 
the establishment of ** State scholarships," leaving, practically, 
not much more than $5,000 a year for the use of the College. 
The appropriation for the last two years, of which a large 
sum is yet unexpended, was '$10,000, annually, with no draw- 
backs. The State scholarships were abolished, and fourteen 
" Peabody scholarships " were assigned to Tennessee in place of 
them. 

The whole number of " Peabody scholarships " at the College, 
distributed among the Southern States, is now one hundred and 
fourteen ; and while it cannot be claimed that they are as highly 
appreciated in every case as they should be, and we may be 
compelled to admit that some do not hold their sacred obliga- 
tion to give their respective States the benefit of the advantages 
received at the College in as high estimation as they should. 
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these scholarships are proving on the whole of incalculable 
benefit to the Southern people. 

The sums of money derived from the State, added to the 
appropriations from your Board, have enabled us, in some cases 
to effect, and in others to put in progress, several much needed 
improvements. Those which were made previous to the present 
year have been noticed by Dr. Curry, in his reports to the 
Peabody Board. 

During the past year, by consent of the Trustees of the 
University of Nashville, of the most of whose property the 
Normal College is in the enjoyment, and constitutes its 
principal department, the ** Old Faculty House " so called, a 
large unsightly building rapidly falling into decay, has been 
removed, except a portion originally designed for a " mess-hall " 
and offices for a military school, which has been converted into 
a neat and commodious gymnasium, and furnished with the 
modern sanitary appliances, under the superintendence of Dr. D. 
A. Sargent, director of the Hemenway Gymnasium of Harvard 
University. As it is to be used by both ladies and gentlemen, 
the exercises of the latter are to be placed under the care 
of a male director, and of the former under the charge of a 
mature, accomplished, and educated lady, trained by Dr. Sargent 
himself, and most unqualifiedly recommended by him. 

Ver}*^ important alterations and improvements are nearly com- 
pleted in Lindsley Hall, by means of which the College will 
be put in possession of one of the largest and best appointed 
working chemical laboratories in the South. Prof. W. C. Day, 
Ph. D., of Baltimore, Md., formerly a student and fellow of 
Johns Hopkins University, — where he enjoyed special opportu- 
nities for study and practice under the instruction of the dis- 
tinguished Dr. Ira Remsen, — and recently Professor of Chem- 
istry, etc., in St. John's College, Annapolis, Md., is expected to 
take the charge of it. 

The University buildings are slowly recovering from the 
ravages of time and the devastations of war, and approaching 
a fair state of repair. The Campus, although susceptible of a 
much higher degree of ornamentation, has been greatly im- 
proved. Some other minor improvements have been effected, 
but it will not be necessary to trouble you respecting them. 
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The College, as an appropriate and efficient institution for 
the instruction and training of teachers, meets with increasing 
favor, and testimony is abundant that a diploma or a certificate 
from its President is an almost sure passport to the best grades 
of employment. 

There are other points which I might properly touch upon, 
but I fear I may have wearied you already. Enough has been 
written to show you that the Normal College, in spite of all 
obstacles, still makes good and rapid progress, and will, I trust, 
continue to merit the favor of the distinguished Board over 
which you preside. 

With fervent prayers that God may be pleased to preserve 
your most useful and honored life for many years, I have the 
honor to be, with highest respect and esteem, 

Most sincerely yours, 

Eben S. Stearns, 

Chancellor University of NaskvilUf and President Normal College. 



On motion of Chief Justice Waite, the Report 
was accepted ; and it was furthermore ordered, that 
the usual number of copies be printed, with such 
additional copies as the President may think de- 
sirable. 

Colonel Lyman, in the absence of Mr. Wetmore, 
read the Annual Report of the Treasurer, which 
was referred to Mr. Drexel and Colonel Lyman 
as an Auditing Committee. The account of the 
General Agent was presented, and referred to the 
same Committee. 

Votedy That the General Agent be authorized to procure 
at the Philadelphia Mint one thousand bronze medals and 
one hundred silver Peabody medals. 
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General Jackson, to whom was intrusted the 
presentation of a Memorial to the Legislature of 
Florida, made his Report, which was accepted, and 
ordered to be printed. 

GENERAL JACKS0N»S REPORT. 

To the Board of Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund: 

Gentlemen, — There having been no session of the 
Legislature of Florida since our last meeting, I have had 
no opportunity of presenting to that body the Memorial 
with which you intrusted me ; and hence a report as to 
the result of that contemplated effort may seem to be 
premature. But the consideration of what action you will 
take upon the persistent refusal of Mississippi to pay the 
whole or any part of her bonds now in the Fund, — having 
been deferred from the last to the present meeting mainly 
for the purpose of ascertaining, in the mean time, what 
course the State of Florida will be likely to pursue under 
circumstances assumed to be analogous, — I think it advis- 
able to submit without delay my reasons for believing — 

« 

nay, for an absolute conviction — that the presentation of 
the Memorial will be wholly futile. 

In justice to distinguished Floridians, whose views 
upon the subject matter and the probable fate of the 
Memorial I have sought, it behooves me to say that they 
protest against the assimilation of the Florida to the 
Mississippi repudiation, in any fair sense of the word. 
They emphatically deny the applicability to the Florida 
bonds of the language used by Mr. Peabody in regard to a 
certain class of the repudiated bonds of Mississippi. No 
" acts of the Legislature " of Florida ; no " decisions " of 
her courts, or of any " tribunal," have ** affirmed their va- 
lidity." So far from it, " the Territorial Council, the people, 
and the State have always repudiated the bonds as a valid 
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claim." In support of this position, so long and so univer- 
sally held, I have been referred to the following facts and 
laws : — 

1st. The bonds were issued while Florida was still a 
Territory. 

2d. The act of Congress, approved March 3d, 1823, 
entitled, " An Act to amend an Act for the establishment 
of a Territorial Government in Florida, and for other pur- 
poses," provided, "that all bills to tax the inhabitants of 
said Territory or their property shall, before they become 
laws, receive the sanction of Congress ; except when the 
bill shall authorize county, city, and town officers to 
collect taxes for the use and benefit of their respective 
counties, cities, and towns ; and for no other purpose." 

3d. The Florida bonds embraced in Mr. Peabody's sec- 
ond gift to the Fund were issued under the tenth sec- 
tion of "An Act to incorporate the subscribers to the 
Union Bank of Florida," which was approved February 13, 
1835, and provided " that, in order to facilitate the nego- 
tiation by said bank of the said loan of J r, 000,000, the faith 
of the Territory is hereby pledged for the security of the 
capital and interest, and that one thousand bonds of one 
thousand dollars each . . . shall be furnished to the order 
of the * Union Bank of Florida,' signed by the Governor, and 
countersigned by the Treasurer, and under the seal of the 
Territory. . . . The said bonds may be transferrible by 
the indorsement of the President and of the Cashier of the 
said bank, to the order of any person whomsoever, or to 
the bearer ; . . . and all expenses attending the issuing 
the said bonds shall be paid from the funds of the bank." 

4th. This act never received the sanction of Congress, 
and consequently never became a law under which a tax 
could be levied upon " the inhabitants of the Territory or 
their property." 

Sth. Grave doubts were entertained before and at the 
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time of the passage of the act, as to the power of the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature to pass it. The Secretary of the 
Territory was so impressed with the illegality of the bond 
issue, that he refused to attach the Territorial seal to the 
bonds, and it was affixed by another person, under the 
authority or direction of the Governor of the Territory. 

6th. By Section 34 of the said act it was provided, 
" that the said bonds . . . shall in no instance be sold, or 
negotiated, at a discount, or for a less sum than the amount 
named in said bonds for the purpose of raising the capital 
of said bank. But in every such case each and every bond 
sold for a less sum than the amount named and expressed 
therein shall thereby become forever absolutely null and 
void." 

7th. On the 23d day of January, 1842, the Territorial 
House of Representatives, by a vote of 19 to 4, adopted 
the following : — 

** Resolvedy That the Territorial Legislature does not 
possess the right, nor was it ever invested with the au- 
thority, to pledge the faith of the Territory, so as to render 
the citizens of the Territory responsible for the debts or 
engagements of any corporation chartered by said Territo- 
rial Legislature." 

8th. The Committee on Corporations of the same House, 
to whose consideration the matter of this bond issue had 
been referred, in making their report, used the following 
language : " The committee do not on this occasion deem 
it necessary to comment . . . upon the effect of the dis- 
position of them " (the faith bonds) " under par. If the 
validity of the bonds as a liability of the people of Florida 
was acknowledged, then would the question be well worth 
considering. But the people of Florida have decided the 
question as to their liability for the bonds upon broader 
principles and grounds. They have said emphatically that 
the Territorial government is not competent to bind them. 
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or pledge their faith for the use and benefit of private 
corporations." 

I have now given the basis upon which it is urged that 
the bonds in question never constituted a debt which could 
be paid by taxation ; that the world had ample notice of 
this fact ; and that the holders took the bonds at their 
peril. 

Nor does the argument stop here. Even if the Legisla- 
ture of Florida should be disposed to reconsider the Terri- 
torial action of January 23d, 1842, and to recognize the 
pledge of faith, repudiated by the Territory upon constitu- 
tional grounds, as still binding upon the State, and calling 
for supplementary legislative enactment to provide the 
means of paying the debt, it is further contended that 
cumulative constitutional restrictions, made inexorable by 
the lapse of time, render payment of the bonds simply 
impossible. 

ist. Section 2 of Article VIII. of the Constitution, 
framed by the convention which assembled at St. Joseph's 
in December, 1838, and upon which the Territory was 
admitted into the Union as a State in March, 1845, Pro- 
vides that " no other or greater amount of tax or revenue 
shall at any time be levied than may be required for the 
necessary expenses of the government;" and Section 13 
of Article XIII. of the same Constitution is as follows : 
"The General Assembly shall not pledge the faith and 
credit of the State to raise funds in aid of any corporation 
whatsoever." 

2d. Section 7 of Article XII. of the Constitution now 
in force is as follows : " The Legislature shall have power 
to provide for issuing State bonds bearing interest, for 
securing the debt of the State, for the erection of State 
buildings, and for the support of State institutions ; but the 
credit of the State shall not be pledged or loaned to any 
individual, company, corporation, or association ; nor shall 
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the State become a joint owner or stockholder in any com- 
pany, association, or corporation. The Legislature shall 
not authorize any county, city, borough, township, or incor- 
porated district, to become a stockholder in any company, 
association, or corporation, or to obtain or appropriate 
money for, or loan its credit to, any corporation, association, 
or individual. 

3d. Section 8 of the same article is as follows : ** No 
tax shall be levied upon persons for the benefit of any 
chartered company of the State, or for paying the interest 
on any bonds issued by said chartered companies, or by 
corporations for the above-mentioned purposes." 

In response to an inquiry as to whether a formal presen- 
tation of the Memorial, assuming, for the reasons assigned, 
that it might be ineffectual to secure payment directly to 
the Fund of the debt, in whole or in part, might not induce 
some special legislation which would supply an existing 
educational need in the State of Florida, and thus give to 
Mr. Peabody's benevolent bequest at least a local practical 
sequence, Hon. George P. Raney, the present Attorney- 
General, whose character and statements are entitled to 
the highest respect, addressed to myself a letter, which I 
pray permission to make part of this Report. 

Respectfully submitted to the Board. 

Henry R. Jackson. 



LETTER OF HON. GEORGE P. RANEY. 

Tallahassee, Fla., Sept. 3, 1884. 

General Henry R. Jackson : — 

Dear Sir, — There were, at the commencement of the year 
1877, six hundred and seventy-six schools organized in this 
State, under the provisions of the " Act to establish a uniform 
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system of Cominon Schools and a UniTcrsity," approved JaD- 
nary 30, 1869. The first section of this statute provides that 
" there shall be established, and liberally maintained, a uniform 
s>-steni of public instruction, free to all the youth residing in 
the State between the ages of six and twenty-one yeare, so far 
as the funds will admit." At the close of the administration 
of Governor George F. Drew, early in January, 1881, there 
had been organized four hundred and fifty-five more schools, 
bringing the number up to eleven hundred and thirty-one ; and 
up to March 20, 1884, in the present administration, the number 
had been increased to fourteen hundred and seventy-nine ; mak- 
ing a growth of three hundred and forty-eight schools since early 
in January, 1881, and of eight hundred and twenty-three in the 
last seven years. 

The school attendance in 1S76 was 28,444 pupils ; in 1880, it 
was 38,315 ; and in 1882, it was 51,945. 

II. 

The eighth section of the eighth article of the Constitution of 
Florida provides that "a special tax of not less than one mill on 
the dollar of all taxable properly in the State, in addition to the 
other means provided, shall be levied and apportioned annually 
for the support and maintenance of Common Schools," 

This one mill tax is now, and has been almost from the 
adoption of the Constitution, annually levied and collected, and 
apportioned. The Common School Fund, as provided by the 
fourth section of the same article, is derivable from the fol- 
lowing sources : " The proceeds of all lands that have been or 
may hereafter be granted to the State by the United States for 
educational purposes; appropriations by the State; the pro- 
:eed5 of other lands or property which may accrue to the State 
3y escheat or forfeiture ; the proceeds of all property granted 
;o the State when the purpose of such grant shall not be speci- 
led ; all moneys which may be paid as an exemption from 
nilitary duty; all tines collected under the penal laws of this 
State ; such portions of i^^ per capita tax as may be prescribed 
or educational purposes ; twenty-five per centum of the public 
ands which now are or may hereafter be owned by the State." 
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The above " one mill " special tax amounted, in 1883, to 

The bonds in the hands of the State Treasurer, belonging to 
the Common School Fund, which have been purchased with pro- 
ceeds arising from the " sources " mentioned in the fourth sec- 
tion of the eighth article of the Constitution, amount now to 
^457>684. They bear interest at from four to seven per cent, 
and the total interest per annum is $26,314. Thus we have an 
annual fund of $81,611 from 5/^/^ ''sources,'' as distinguished 
from County sources, applicable to Common School support. 
You will understand that the principal of the Common School 
F'und^ as distinguished froni the "one mill" special annual tax, 
is to remain inviolate, but that the latter and the interest on the 
former are applicable, and in fact annually applied, to the sup- 
port and maintenance of such schqols. The Common School 
Fund is almost daily increasing. It now owns about 464,000 
acres of land, the proceeds of which when sold will be invested 
in bonds. 

The counties of this State levied in 1883, for the support of 
Common Schools, taxes to the amount of $169,543. Add to 
this the $81,611 from State sources, and we have the sum 
of $251,154 as Florida's annual provision for the support and 
maintenance of Common Schools. 

I may remark that, considering the well-known progress of 
our State, the amount derivable from the " one mill " tax will 
not be presumed to decrease. The assessed value of the prop- 
erty in the State was, in 1876, $29,688,000 ; m 1880, $31,157,000 ; 
and in 1883, $55,249,000. 

III. 

In 1883, the Legislature appropriated $1,000 for that year, 
and a similar amount for the year 1884, for the purpose of 
holding Teachers' Institutes at such times and places as the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction should designate. 

The same Legislature appropriated $3,000 for the year 1883, 
and the same amount for 1884, for the purposes of " Normal 
Instruction," or, in the language of the statute, " for the train- 
ing of persons in the art of teaching the various branches as 
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are usually taught in the Common Schools of this State " ; 
such " persons " only, however, as ** intend to make teaching a 
profession." 

The same Legislature also appropriated $10,000 for the year 
1883, and " a like amount for the year 1884," for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of an asylum for the education, mainte- 
nance, and care of all persons residing in this State, between the 
ages of six and twenty-one years, who may be blind, or deaf and 
dumb, and are not able to educate and maintain themselves. 
The Asylum has been located at St. Augustine, and the contrac- 
tors are at work on the buildings. 

There are two seminaries of learning in this State, one being 
located at Tallahassee and the other at Gainesville. They are 
both in a most satisfactory state of efficiency, receiving as they 
do the following interest money, as well as aid from other 
sources. The Seminary Bond Fund was, on January i, 1884, 
$89,400, and bears an annual interest of $5,500. There are 
still on hand about 30,000 acres of land, the proceeds of which, 
when sold, will be invested, and the interest thereon, like that 
of the above bonds, will be applicable to the support of these 
seminaries. The principal is inviolate- The lands were 
granted by the United States. 

The Agricultural College Fund, the proceeds of the land grant 
made by the United States Congress to this State, is $154,500 
principal. The annual interest borne by the bonds which con- 
stitute it is $9,107. The College has been established at Lake 
City in Columbia County, and opens this year with a full corps 
of Professors. 

Recapitulating the above figures, we find in the shape of 
annual contribution to, or provision for, educational interests in 
Florida, the following : — 

The •* one mill*' tax levy $55»297 

Interest on Common School Fund 26,314 

County taxes for Common Schools 169,543 

Teachers* Institute appropriation 1,000 

Normal School appropriation 3>ooo 

Seminary Fund interest 5i5<^ 

Agricultural College interest 9»io7 

Appropriation for Deaf and Dumb or Blind . . 10,000 
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Thus a total annual contribution of $279,761 is made in this 
State for the advancement of education. 

The above does not include the receipts from bounty of the 
illustrious Mr. George Peabody. My information is, that the 
following amounts were received during the following years : 

1877-8 *3»6oo 

1879-80 5,600 

1881-2 5}200 

1883 2,800 

1884 «... 2,600 

Total $19,800 

The figures for the other years, as the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, from whose office I have obtained those for 
the years named, informs me, are not to be ascertained from 
the records to be found therein. 

The data compiled above have been obtained from the Compn 
troller. Treasurer, and Commissioner of Lands and Immigration, 
or their official reports. 

I annex hereto exhibits marked A and B, which may prove 
instructive on the subject of this paper. 

Trusting that the above may prove satisfactory, and regretting 
that circumstances beyond my control have prevented me from 
furnishing it before, 

I am, very truly, yours, 

George P. Raney. 
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(B.) 
From " The Weekly FloricUan;' Tallahassee^ Fla,, April i, 1884. 

FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION. 

The debate on the Blair Education Bill has been, with the 
exception of the tariff matter, the most interesting business of 
the session. The opposition to the measure of aiding educa- 
tional work by money from the national treasury has failed to 
show good reasons why it should not be done; for it is the 
treasury of the States, all of which contribute to its fund, and 
all of which should share in its expenditure, especially when so 
worthy a demand is made upon its surplus. As a matter of 
course it has been assumed in the debate that the Southern 
States are backward in effort for the cause of education, — a 
general and usual charge, and quite a conviction of the popular 
mind of the North, — and they are forced into the attitude of 
those who need help because not helping themselves to the 
extent of their ability. While statistics necessarily inform the 
reason, they often so fail to remove prejudice that the mind 
declines to accept their conclusions, but prefers to persist in 
long-seated error. Statistics do show that some, if not all. 
Southern States raise much more money for educational pur- 
poses in proportion to their assessed values than some of the 
most prosperous of Northern States, and the newspaper press 
has not neglected to assert the fact ; and in support of it we 
give certain figures in the case of Florida as compared with 
eight States, fairly representing the area of Northern territory 
from Maine to Kansas : — 



Kansas . . 
Rhode Island 
New York . 
Maine . . . 
New Jersey . 
Michigan . . 
Indiana . . 
Minnesota 




School Recei^U. 


Assessed Vainaiion, 


PopHlaiion, 


1^1,740,593 


$170,813,375 


996,096 


582,965 


258,522,198 


276,531 


10,895,765 


2,679,139,133 


5,082,871 


1,089,414 


235.978,716 


648,936 


1,914,447 


527,451,222 


1, 131, "6 


3,772,321 


810,000,000 


1,636,937 


4,480,306 


720,944,231 


1,978.301 


1,679,297 


258,055,543 


780,773 


^26,155,108 


$5,660,904,418 


i2,53»,56i 
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A statement of expenditures per capita of school children in 
the eight States, obtained from the report of the Secretary of 
the Interior, — Vol. IV. of Messages and Documents, 1881 and 
1882, — shows these figures : Kansas, $4.68 ; New York, $6.57 ; 
New Jersey, $5.22 ; Rhode Island, $9.16 ; Maine, $4.61 ; Indi- 
ana, $5.80 ; Minnesota, $4.13 ; Michigan, $5.27. 

Florida (obtained from the official reports of the Comptroller 
and Treasurer of the State of Florida for the year 1883), $3.54 
per capita of school children. 

The assessed value of property in the eight States given 
amounts to about $444.78 for each person, (using the figures 
given in the census for 1880 for ascertaining the population,) 
and the average expenditure in the same States for each child 
of school age is $5.67. The assessed value of property in 
Florida wijl average to each person about $205.20, (using the 
census figures of 1880 for population,) and the average expendi- 
ture as above given for each child of school age is $3>54- The 
census figures are adopted to find the population of Florida, 
and the property valuation is from State assessment of 1883, 
which is nearly double that of 1880, and allows the figures to 
show much more to the aih^antage of the eight States, in the 
following comparative results : — 

%W\ per capita. $5.67 average expenditure for each child in 
the eight States ; per cent, 1.2 17. 

$205 per capita, $3.54 average expenditure for each child in 
Florida; percent, 1.727. 

The Permanent Investment of School Fund increased from 
$250,284.25 in 1882 (the accumulations of thirt}-seven years, 
from March, 1845) to $429,98425 in 1884, — an increase of 
$178,700 in ticH) years^ being nearly 75 per cent increase. We 
add the following summary of the State Educational Finances, 
as given us by State Treasurer L'Engle: — 

Amount raised for School purposes ia Florida : general 

School Tax raised by the State $55*297.30 

County School Tax raised by the counties 169,543.72 

Total raised by taxation $224,841.02 

Add interest upon the permanent investment for 

Educational Funds $37,507.00* 

Aggregate School receipts $262,348.02 
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While on this subject, we may properly advert to the charge of 
much illiteracy existing among the white children of the South, 
and were it so even in comparative excess it might be accounted 
for by the fact that there is a numerous class of the population 
of the Southern States that contribute little to school funds and 
furnish a large proportion of the children among whom the 
money Is to be divided, thus diminishing the amount to be 
devoted to the education of each. The white tax-payers fur- 
nish nearly all the money, and the colored population nearly 
half the children to be educated. 

The above article is appended on account of its statistics 
only, and not as indicating any views of mine on the " Blair 
Bill." I had no connection with its preparation. — G. P. R. 

The Officers of last year were re-elected. 

The Committees were appointed as follows : — 

Executive Committee: Hon. William Aiken, Hon. 
William M. Evarts, Hon. A. H. H. Stuart, Hon. 
Henry R. Jackson, Hon. Thomas C. Manning, with the 
Chairman, ex officio. 

Finance Committee: Hon. William M. Evarts, Hon. 
Hamilton Fish, Chief Justice M. R. Waite, Colonel T. 
Lyman, Anthony J. Drexel, Esq., with the Treasurer, 
ex officio. 

Adjourned to Thursday, at 1 1 a.m. 

October 2. 

The Trustees met agreeably to adjournment. 

Present : Mr. Winthrop, the Chairman, and 
Messrs. Fish, Grant, Aiken, Evarts, Waite, 
Jackson, Lyman, Hayes, Manning, Drexel, Green, 
Porter, and Dr. Curry, the General Agent. 
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The Auditing Committee presented their Report, 
as follows : — 

The Committee to whom were referred the account of 
the General Agent, and the report of the Treasurer to 
June 30, 1884, find that the General Agent's account is 
properly vouched, and that the sums received correspond 
to those paid by the Treasurer, and that there are vouchers 
for all payments charged by the Treasurer ; and there 
remained in his hands, on deposit in the Bank of America, 
$2,129.34. 

Respectfully submitted, 

A. J. Drexel. 
Theodore Lyman. 



The Committee on the defaulted bonds of Mis- 
sissippi and Florida, consisting of the Honorable 
Messrs. Thomas C. Manning, of Louisiana, Henry 
R. Jackson, of Georgia, and A. H. H. Stuart, of 
Virginia, made their Report, which was accepted, 
and the vote accompanying it adopted. 

JUDGE MANNING'S REPORT. 

When Mr. Peabody made the gift to this Board of the 
Mississippi bonds, the amount was eleven hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and he expressed his confident belief that 
the payment of the annual interest would not be longer 
delayed. He was careful to inform the Board that these 
bonds were not, and had never been, under the ban of the 
Mississippi government, and he particularized the distinc- 
tion between them and certain other bonds which had been 
long before repudiated by the State of Mississippi. 
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The Board forbore for several years to take any action 
upon these bonds. No attempt whatever was made for 
several years to obtain from Mississippi any payment of 
interest. Her condition at that time, like that of most of 
' the States that are recipients of Mr. Peabody's bounty, 
appealed to the sympathy of the Board, and her inability to 
discharge her debt received frank recognition, and so she 
was not asked to pay. But in 1871 the Board thought it 
had become time to act, and your Memorial to the Legis- 
lature was presented, praying, in terms the most respectful, 
that provision should be made for the payment of the 
interest upon these bonds that Mr. Peabody had conse- 
crated to sacred uses. Not the slightest notice was taken 
of it. 

It is important to bear in mind, that, up to the time 
when that Memorial was presented, the validity of the 
bonds held by this Board had never been questioned. It 
is also pertinent to recall the fact, that from .the organiza- 
tion of this Board, through all those years when Missis- 
sippi was not paying interest on her bonds and thus 
increasing our income, she was receiving from this Board 
even more than her fair share of its fund. 

But if no answer was given directly to the Memorial, 
subsequent events showed that a practical response was in 
preparation. In 1874, a constitutional amendment was 
passed through the Mississippi Legislature repudiating 
these bonds outright, and in 1876 this repudiation was 
approved by a second Legislature. One looks in vain to 
find in that legislative act a disclaimer that the State 
will be any longer a recipient of that bounty which she 
thus despoiled. One naturally expects that the State will 
in future decline to receive any portion of our income, 
when she has deliberately determined to withhold from 
that income what she owes it. Contribution to it of her 
own debt should precede distribution of any portion of 
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it to her. But the fact is, that she has received over 
i!75,ooo from our Fund, besides having a full proportion 
of the scholarships at Nashville College. The interest she 
has withheld from us during the existence of this Board 
is $473,280. That is the sum we would have received 
from her during the seventeen years of our existence, and 
would have distributed, had she paid only the interest 
annually accruing upon the bonds we hold. Her whole 
debt to this Board, principal and interest, now amounts 
to more than a million and a half of dollars. 

It is needless to remind the Board that a second effort 
was made in 1882 to induce the Legislature of Mississippi 
to take some action on this matter. The effort was as 
futile as the first. Indeed nothing can be done in that 
direction until another constitutional amendment is made, 
and of that there is not the slightest hope. The bonds 
held by this Board will never be paid, in whole or in part, 
and it is therefore incumbent upon us to consider whether 
we are really carrying out the wishes of our founder in 
permitting Mississippi, while she withholds one third of 
our annual income, to receive any part of that which we 
realize from other sources. She retains in her treasury 
every year $27,840 that we ought to have, — a larger sum 
than we could or should ratably distribute to her. 

It is not fair nor just to the children of the other States 
that we should take from them any part of our realized 
income and give it to Mississippi, when she withholds 
from our resources every year a larger sum than she is 
ratably entitled to. We therefore recommend that that 
State be eliminated from the field of our operations until 
she pays the annual interest upon her bonds that we hold, 
or until she makes some settlement or adjustment of her 
debt to this Board. And we wish to observe, and to em- 
phasize the observation, that this recommendation is not a 
punitory measure, but simply a matter of justice to the 
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children of other States, of whose interests and rights, 
as participants of Mr. Peabody*s bounty, we are trustees, 
bound to take care that they suffer no harm. 

T. C. Manning, 

Chairman, 

[No reference is made in this Report to the Florida bonds, as General 
Jackson's Report presented yesterday covered that part of the subject.] 

The Committee submit the following vote : — 

Voted, That, in view of our obligations to the children 
of the other Southern States and of their needs, and of our 
duty in the absolute discretion given to this Board by Mr. 
Peabody in the distribution of the limited income of the 
Fund, our General Agent be instructed to omit Mississippi 
in the distribution of the income of our Fund, until she 
pays the annual interest on her bonds that we hold, or 
makes some provision for the recognition and adjustment 
of those bonds. 

On motion of Mr. Evarts it was 

Resolved, That the General Agent, in carrying into effect 
the foregoing vote, be instructed not to change the stand- 
ing or continuance of any scholar from Mississippi now 
in the Normal College at Nashville. 

Chief Justice Waite offered the following vote, 
which was duly passed : — 

Voted, That the President of the Normal College at 
Nashville render a statement of his accounts of receipts 
and disbursements for this Board, with the vouchers there- 
for, to the Treasurer of the Board, at the end of each col- 
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legiate year, and that the Treasurer audit the same and 
report to the Board thereon at the annual meeting. 

On motion of Ex-President Hayes it was 

Voted, That the General Agent be requested to inquire 
as to the amount needed to support a student in the Nor- 
mal College at Nashville, with a view to a reduction of the 
amount paid for each scholarship, and an increase of the 
number of scholarships. 

On motion of Governor Fish it was 

Resolvedy That this Board approve the suggestion made 
in the Report of the General Agent, that the policy ap- 
plied to Schools, of helping only those communities which 
help themselves, be also applied to States in reference to 
Institutes. 

Adjourned to the first Wednesday in October, 
1885, or subject to the call of the Chairman. 

SAMUEL A. GREEN, 

Secretary* 
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TWENTY-FOURTH MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES. 

New York, Oct 7, 1885. 

The Trustees met at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, in 
New York, on October 7, at 12 o'clock, noon. 

There were present: Mr. Winthrop, the Chair- 
man, and Messrs. Fish, Aiken, Evarts, Stuart, 
Waite, Whipple, Lyman, Hayes, Manning, Drexel, 
Green, Porter, and the General Agent, Dr. Curry. 

The records of the last meeting were read and 
accepted. 

Bishop Whipple opened the meeting with 
prayer, after which Mr. Winthrop addressed the 
Board as follows: — 

We come to our Annual Meeting this morning, Gentle- 
men, under circumstances of more than common concern. 
The recent deaths of two of our associates, the tendered 
resignation of a third, and the impending retirement from 
our work of one who has conducted it for more than four 
years past so ably and so successfully, and who we had 
hoped would have been with us to the end, concur in 
rendering this meeting as important as it is impressive. 
I may well be grateful to a kind Providence, after the 
serious illness of the last winter, for having spared me to 
take part in our proceedings at so critical a juncture. 

Let me not speak of it, however, or think of it, as criti- 
cal. There can be nothing critical to the cause in which 
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we are engaged. Whoever may die, whoever may resign, 
whoever may be summoned from our service to other 
spheres of usefulness and honor, I have entire confidence 
that our work will go on without let or hindrance, and 
will continue to exert its beneficent and quickening influ- 
ences more and more on those for whose welfare it was 
designed. 

Meantime, we may all be satisfied with what has already 
been accomplished and is now secure. During the more 
than eighteen years which have elapsed since the organi- 
zation of this Trust, it has been instrumental — under the 
successive direction and devoted care of Dr. Sears and 
Dr. Curry, and in connection with other agencies of a 
similar character, which I do not forget or undervalue — 
in bringing about a change in the disposition and condition 
of the Southern States, so far as Free Common Schools 
are concerned, which could hardly have been hoped for at 
so early a period, and which promises, at no distant day, 
to render those States, in all that relates to the education of 
their children, independent of our efforts, and of all other 
efforts, except their own. If only that National Aid, for 
which we have so earnestly pleaded, could be afforded 
now, at this propitious moment, when the fields are " white 
already to harvest," and if the efforts of associations and 
individuals could be kept up for ten or twelve years more, 
we might feel that our Founder had been prophetic in 
fixing the limit of thirty years — from 1867 — as the time 
when his Fund might be distributed in permanent endow- 
ments, and when Southern schools and scholarships and 
teachers might safely be left to take care of themselves. 

The people of the South, certainly, have now become 
thoroughly awake to the obligation and to the vital neces- 
sity of providing education for their children ; and they 
are making strenuous efforts to extend and multiply and 
improve their Common Schools. They need only, for their 
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complete success, such a temporary but immediate increase 
of pecuniary means as National Aid alone can supply. 

" I undertake to say," is the language of one of the most 
intelligent and devoted Missionaries of Southern Educa- 
tion (the Rev. Dr, Mayo), in an appeal for such Aid, as 
the one thing needful and essential for the immediate 
exigency, — '* I undertake to say that no other people in 
human history has made an effort so remarkable, all cir- 
cumstances considered, as the people of the South during 
the last fifteen years in what they have already done for 
the schooling of their children. In many of their cities the 
public schools will compare favorably with those of other 
parts of the country. Their reviving colleges and acade- 
mies are mainly in the hands of able and devoted teachers. 
Their schools for girls are improving, and there is a great 
deal of interest in the higher education of women. Their 
teachers, as a body, are doing more good work for less pay 
than any class of their profession in our country, and not 
unfrequently are making sacrifices that amount to absolute 
heroism in their devotion to their work. I have just come 
from the State of South Carolina, where I have seen the 
largest audience-rooms in a score of her principal towns and 
cities crowded with their best people to listen to addresses 
on public education. And generally, there is no topic of 
public speech or private conversation that now seems more 
generally interesting and even electric through great por- 
tions of these States than this. Last year the Southern 
States paid no less than $17,000,000 for the education of 
their children and youth of both races ; probably five or 
six millions for the schooling of people who were held 
as property twenty-five years ago." 

Towards the hopeful and encouraging change in the 
educational prospects of the South, presented to us in this 
picture, the noble Trust committed to us by Mr. Peabody 
has contributed in no subordinate or inferior degree. First 
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in order of time, it has been second, certainly, to no other 
instrumentality in its influence upon all that has been 
accomplished. Had our resources been more ample, had 
they not been gradually diminished by the lowering of 
interest on the funds given us by our Founder, and had 
his just and confident expectations been fulfilled in regard 
to the bonds of Mississippi and of Florida which were 
included in his endowment, the fruits of our labors would 
have been doubled. It might have been hoped that some- 
thing of State pride, if not of gratitude to Mr. Peabody, or 
of care for the children of the South, would have prompted 
both these States — as soon as they were able — to make 
provision for the interest, if not for the principal, of their 
equitable obligations to this munificent Southern Trust. 
It will not be a pleasant record in the history of either of 
them, should they be finally found wanting to so important 
a work. But with such means as have been at our com- 
mand, we have done our best to advance the cause which 
was committed to our care ; and we can have nothing but 
satisfaction with the results which have been accomplished, 
— nothing but satisfaction for the past, nothing but con- 
fidence for the future. 

Before passing from the brief allusion which I have 
thus made to the two delinquent States, let" me say a more 
precise word about Florida, lest I should do her injus- 
tice. Our valued associate. General Jackson, to whom our 
Memorial to the Legislature of Florida had been committed 
two years ago, made a Report at our last meeting, which 
will be found in the last printed record of our Proceedings. 
There had then been no session of the Florida Legislature 
at which the Memorial could have been presented ; but he 
had corresponded, or had conferred directly, with at least 
one of the leading officials of that State, and had obtained 
some interesting information on the subject. His Report 
was calculated to throw doubt upon the fit course for us to 
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pursue, and distinctly avowed some change of opinion on 
his own part. That Report was quietly accepted by this 
Board, and nothing more was said or done, or proposed 
to be done, in regard to the Florida bonds. The whole 
matter seemed thus to be abandoned for the moment, if 
not altogether. 

One of the obstacles in the way of proceeding further, 
which the investigations of General Jackson had developed, 
was an express provision in the Constitution of Florida 
that no such bonds should be issued ; and this had been 
construed into a prohibition of paying or recognizing any 
such bonds already outstanding. 

Now it happened that a new Constitutional Convention 
was in session at Tallahassee during this last summer, 
which possibly — I do not say, or think, probably — might 
have been induced to modify in our favor so odious a retro- 
active provision. Our vigilant associate, Judge Manning, 
kindly wrote me word of the sitting of this convention as 
soon as he heard of it ; but I was then at a long distance 
from home, for the health of one of my family, and was 
without any of the papers necessary for dealing with the 
subject intelligently. Had not General Jackson already 
gone to Mexico, as the Minister of the United States, I 
should have written at once to him to beg his renewed 
attention to our Memorial. But soon after my return 
home, when the necessary papers were once more within 
my reach, I learned that the Florida Convention had fin- 
ished its work and had adjourned without day. Let me 
add, that the action, or non-action, of the Board at their 
last meeting left me in some doubt whether the matter 
could have been wisely or usefully pursued, even if General 
Jackson had been in the way of attending to it ; and a 
recent letter from him confirms me in that doubt. 

The practical question, however, remains to be decided, 
— whether, in continued default of any payment or recog- 
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nition of her bonds given to this Trust by Mr. Peabody, 
and so emphatically pronounced by him to be justly due, we 
shall go on, as we have done, making annual appropriations 
for Florida, and assigning her a full share of the Nashville 
Scholarships ; or whether we shall do with her as we have 
done with Mississippi, and withhold from both alike any 
further participation in the proceeds of a fund to which 
both of them are debtors and defaulters. 

Undoubtedly the Report of General Jackson furnishes 
ground for some discrimination between the two States. 
The bonds of Florida in our possession have never, like 
those of Mississippi, been declared valid by the highest 
tribunals of the State. They were issued when she was 
a Territory, and, as is alleged, without the direct sanction 
of Congress. And there are other facts relating to them, 
as stated in General Jackson*s Report, which may be 
worthy of consideration in deciding the question between 
us and Florida. Meantime, however, these bonds are in 
our hands as a substantive part of Mr. Peabody's Trust 
Fund ; and after the lapse of so many years, we may well 
come to some more definite conclusion as to what shall be 
done in regard to them. 

Florida, I rejoice to say, is now in a prosperous condi- 
tion, amply able to discharge all her legal or equitable 
obligations. She is able, also, to make abundant provision 
for her own Common Schools, and is doing so on a large, 
liberal, and most creditable scale. She no longer needs 
our aid, as she did at the outset of our operations, while 
our means for assisting the cause of education in her sister 
Southern States have become more and more inadequate 
to the demand. It is in this view, only, that the question 
is one of immediate practical importance. Whatever 
can be justly and wisely withheld from Florida, as from 
Mississippi, will be so much added to our resources for 
helping the cause of education in the other States within 
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our sphere of action. Our duty to the children of those 
other Southern States must guide and govern our course. 

I come next, Gentlemen, to a brief presentation of the 
actual condition and operations of the Trust committed to 
us, with a view to your consideration of the best course 
to be adopted in the exigency which is before us. 

The primary and principal work of this Board for 
some years past has been that which has been delegated 
to our General Agent, who, by personal visits to the 
various States, by appeals and addresses to their Leg- 
islatures or municipal authorities, and by advice and 
counsel, — given orally or by correspondence to their 
school superintendents, — has continually and most effec- 
tively enforced the importance of extending and improving 
the school systems of the South, and has afforded such 
practical information and explanation as were essential for 
that purpose. Under his encouragement, and direction 
too, — aided by appropriations from our income, — Normal 
Institutes have been arranged and conducted from time to 
time at various convenient points in the South, which have 
been most inspiring, instructive, and valuable. Our pay- 
ments for these Teachers* Institutes were more than thir- 
teen thousand dollars last year, and more than twelve 
thousand dollars during the year now closed. Nothing 
could have been more successful and effective than the 
labors of Dr. Curry in this line ; and the Report which 
he will presently read to us will give us all renewed con- 
fidence in the course which he has so devotedly and 
untiringly pursued. 

Meantime, we have an institution, somewhat less directly 
dependent on his care, which has become one of the most 
prominent features of our work. I mean the Normal 
College, or University, at Nashville, to which we now 
appropriate — directly and indirectly — more than a full 
half of our annual income, and in which we provide for 
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no Jess than one hundred and fourteen scholarships, dis- 
tributed among the Southern States, and designed to train 
teachers for them all. This institution, which is supported 
by this Board in conjunction with the State of Tennessee, 
and all the scholarships in which are provided for and paid 
for from our own funds, was originally taken in charge 
by us under the advice and direction of Dr. Sears, who 
selected and appointed, by our authority, its superinten- 
dent, or president, and who always looked to it as one of 
the best hopes and assurances of Southern school educa- 
tion. About the time of Dr. Sears's death, as we had sad 
cause for knowing, there were embarrassments and con- 
troversies in regard to the location and condition of this 
institution ; and for several years our relations to it were 
somewhat confused and precarious. But I think we may 
now consider all doubts and difficulties as ended, and may 
regard the institution as substantially under our gover- 
nance. If the State of Tennessee shall take a just pride 
in its prosperity and welfare, and shall continue to unite 
with us liberally and harmoniously in its support, it will 
be — as indeed it already is — one of the most prominent 
and important institutions of education in the Southern 
States, and may become the most permanent monument 
of Mr. Peabody's munificence. 

I have taken some pains to inquire into its condition ; 
and I am satisfied that it is doing a most valuable work, 
and doing it well. The diploma of the College is regarded 
as a passport to the best positions as teachers ; and a large 
proportion of its graduates arc believed to fulfil the pledges 
which they give on entering it by devoting themselves for 
a time, if not permanently, to the practical task of teach- 
ing. The Scholarships are greatly in demand, and an 
increase of their number is earnestly called for in many 
quarters. But a letter, or report, from Chancellor Stearns 
— which I invited him to send mc, and which I shall read 
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at a later stage of our proceedings — will furnish more 
direct and authentic information on these and other points, 
and I forbear from detaining you with any further details. 

I have presented to you, Gentlemen, this summary 
sketch of the existing state of our affairs, in order that a 
readier and more intelligent consideration may be given 
to the question which must presently and so unexpectedly 
come before you. That question is, whether we shall at- 
tempt at once, before this meeting comes to an end, to 
select and elect a new General Agent, or whether we may 
come to the conclusion that our Trust, for the present at 
least, can be conducted without such an officer. Could 
Dr. Curry have remained with us, no such question would 
have been raised or entertained for an instant. We should 
all have rejoiced to retain him in our service ; and his loss 
will be a great one for the Trust, and for myself, officially 
and personally. Whenever he leaves us, and wherever he 
goes, he will take with him the grateful regard and cordial 
good wishes of us all. But to my mind there is no such 
thing as supplying his place satisfactorily at such short 
notice. Nor am I by any means sure that it could be 
supplied at the longest notice. He has exhibited from 
first to last thqse exceptional qualifications for his duties 
which good Dr. Sears, long before his own death, told me 
in confidence that he so eminently possessed, and for some 
of which we might long look in vain elsewhere. Most 
happily, however, for this emergency, he has so arranged 
and organized our work, and so mapped out all its details 
for at least a year to come, and everything has become so 
systematized and simplified under his auspices, that we may 
not need the full measure of service which has thus far been 
required, and the salary which he has so richly earned may 
serve for a time to increase our restricted resources for gen- 
eral educational purposes. The machinery which he has 
constructed and set in motion will, I am assured, carry our 
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work along in its accustomed grooves with no danger of its 
running o£E the track or stopping short of its destined ter- 
minus. While Dr. Curry has thus made it hard for us to 
part with him, he has made it easier for us to do without 
him. In my own best judgment, the correspondence of 
the Board may safely be left for the present to our worthy 
Secretary, Dr. Green, under the supervision of the Chair- 
man and Executive Committee, with authority for him to 
sign checks and certificates in place of any General Agent. 
But I will not further anticipate the discussion and decision 
of the Trustees on so important a subject 

I turn, Gentlemen, without further preamble, to the 
signal bereavements which we have sustained since our 
last Annual Meeting, and which claim our attention to- 
day, not merely in view of the vacancies which are pres- 
ently to be filled, but in justice to the memories of the 
valued associates whom we have lost 

Mr. Samuel Wetmore died at his residence in this city 
on the 27th of March last. He was one of the original 
members of our Board, and bad been its Treasurer from 
the organization of our Trust in 1867, having been selected 
and nominated for that responsible office by Mr. Peabody 
himself. Bom and educated in Middletown, Connecticut, 
he had entered early into mercantile life, had spent many 
years in China, and had been associated, as partner or 
as principal, in large commercial enterprises in the East 
Indies and in South America. Mr. Peabody had known 
him intimately as a merchant of the highest integrity, and 
as a man of the best disposition and character. We shall 
all agree. Gentlemen, that our Fund could not have been 
entrusted to a more exact, faithful, and devoted Treasurer. 

Giving no bonds and receiving no salary or commissions, 
he took pride in watching over the noble endowment which 
had been made by his illustrious friend for the welfare of 
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the children of the Southern States. His vigilance could 
not have been exceeded. His particularities often amused 
us, and when we were pressed for time, came near, per- 
haps, to rendering us impatient ; but they always inspired 
the confidence that everything could be safely left to so 
conscientious and untiring a devotion. That confidence, I 
need not add, was fully justified. 

In the early part of his administration of our finances, 
his duties were sometimes onerous and perplexing ; and 
to the last they occasionally involved more responsibility 
than was quite agreeable to so sensitive and scrupulous a 
temperament. But he persisted steadfastly through a term 
of nearly eighteen years ; and our last Annual Meeting 
was, I believe, the very first at which he failed to be pres- 
ent, and to render his Report, and explain his accounts 
in person. His health had been visibly and seriously 
impaired for several years, and he had then met with a 
painful accident at Newport, which incapacitated him for 
coming on to be with us. We missed him on that occa- 
sion, and we miss him to-day. His obliging disposition 
and invariable kindness of heart made him a most agree- 
able companion, and added not a little to the social enjoy- 
ments of our meetings. 

He died in the seventy-third year of his age, esteemed 
and respected by all who knew him. 

Of the death of General Grant, which occurred — as 
all the world took instant notice — at Mount McGregor in 
this State, on the 23d of July last, I hardly know how 
to speak. For, indeed, almost everything worth saying 
has already been said, of his death and of his life, of his 
whole career and character, until the language of eulogy 
is exhausted. No death in our day and generation has 
called forth more full, just, and admirable tributes, by type 
and tongue, in the newspapers, in the pulpits, and in public 
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assemblies, in all parts of our own country, and in not a 
few parts of other countries. The varied fortunes and 
striking contrasts of his early life, — at West Point, in 
Mexico, in Oregon, and at St. Louis, until he fell out of 
all public sight or thought at Galena ; his instantaneous 
reappearance at the call of his country, and his rapid rise 
from grade to grade until he had fought his way up to 
the very highest military rank ; his unerring instinct ; his 
unflinching courage ; his iron will ; his unyielding tenacity 
of plan and purpose ; his vast powers of combination, and 
the sleepless energy with which he pushed through to its 
end whatever he attempted ; his singular reticence, flower- 
ing out at last into so many felicitous utterances in writing 
and by word of mouth ; his self-control, his modesty, his 
magnanimity, and the Christian resignation and heroic 
fortitude with which he bore the calamities and terrible 
sufferings of his last months on earth, — all, all have been 
the themes of touching description and brilliant illustra- 
tion at home and abroad. I could add nothing, certainly, 
— even were it fit for me to attempt it on such an occasion 
as this, — to the unqualified praise which his career as a 
Soldier has elicited from both sides of the momentous 
struggle in which he was a leader. 

It is glory enough for him that he was the chosen instru- 
ment of his government, and of God, in bringing that 
struggle to a close by the blessed restoration of Union 
and Peace to our land. The name of Monk is not more 
inseparably identified with the restoration of the monarchy 
to Old England than that of Grant with the restoration of 
Union to our American Republic. No other honors which 
have been paid, or which can be paid, to his memory can 
ever equal the universal recognition of that fact and its 
acceptance for the records of history. Successive elections 
to the Presidency during what remained of his life ; the 
splendid receptions which he met with from the rulers and 
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people of the Old World during his memorable foreign 
tour ; the grand national funeral at his death ; the costly 
and countless monuments which are proposed in his honor, 
at Riverdale and elsewhere, have no significance to be 
compared for a moment with the simple record that, under 
his lead, the American Union was saved. That grand 
funeral pageant itself, on the 8th of August last, owed its 
main impressiveness to the evidence it afforded — in all its 
incidents, and by all who took part in it or witnessed it — 
that a restored National Union, a renewed brotherhood 
among the people, and a renewed sisterhood among the 
States, was felt to have been accomplished through him 
who was thus followed to his grave by troops of friends, — 
so many of whom had been his foes, — and that all parties 
and sections of the country were alike ready to attest their 
glad and grateful consciousness of that glorious result. 

But it is for us, Gentlemen, to remember General Grant, 
more peculiarly, in his relations to the work in which we 
have so long been associated with him. Like his friend 
Mr. VVetmore, he was one of the original members of our 
Board ; and though so many years have since elapsed, it 
seems but yesterday that I was privileged to call upon him 
at his headquarters in Washington, while he was Com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, to invite him confidentially, 
at the request and in the name of our Founder, to be one 
of the Trustees. He accepted the invitation without a 
moment's hesitation, and with evident emotions of pleasure. 
The next morning found him with us at the formal organ- 
ization of this Board. Those of the original members who 
are still left, and they are but few, will recall him, as I do, 
in his undress uniform, with nothing but the stars on his 
shoulder-straps to indicate his rank, kneeling by the side 
of Mr. Peabody and Governor Aiken in a little room 
at Willard*s, while good Bishop McIlvaine invoked the 
blessing of heaven on the work we were assembled to 
inaugurate. 
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A few months afterwards, he was with us at New York 
for nearly a week, at the meeting at which our organization 
was completed, our plans matured, and our first General 
Agent, Dr. Sears, appointed. The brilliant entertainment 
which Mr. Peabody gave to the Trustees on that occasion, 
in special honor of General and Mrs. Grant, will not be 
forgotten by any one who was present at it. From that 
time onward he attended our meetings as often as it was in 
his power, — at Richmond, at Baltimore, at New York, at 
Boston, and at Washington, where, as President of the 
United States, in 1870, he gave a banquet to the Trustees 
at the Executive Mansion. 

Meeting him casually in one of the corridors of this 
hotel, just before his departure for Europe, I said to him, 
in bidding him "Good-by,'' "Don't forget our Peabody 
meetings. General, on your return." And his reply was 
emphatic, ** They are among the last things I shall ever 
forget, Mr. Winthrop; and I shall always be with you 
when I can." He was with us, accordingly, on several 
successive occasions after his return home, including our 
very last meeting ; when, though already a suffering in- 
valid, he spent a large part of two days in consultation 
with the Board, and evinced a warm, personal, intelligent 
interest in all our proceedings. He had set a special value 
on Mr. Peabody's munificent endowment, as the first prac- 
tical manifestation, on a grand scale, of that spirit of con- 
ciliation and magnanimity which he himself had displayed 
so signally in the very flush of victory. He felt deeply, 
too, that the education of the children of all classes and 
races was vital to the prosperity and welfare not only of 
the Southern States, but of the whole country ; and he 
united with us in invoking the aid of the government. 

The death of General Grant leaves us with but four 
of the sixteen original members of this Board. It is 
pleasant for us to remember that two of our departed 
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associates — in addition to our founder, Mr. Peabody — 
have received at their death the supreme honors of West- 
minster Abbey, — Bishop McIlvaine in 1873, and now 
General Grant. But it is even more pleasant for us to 
look back on all whom we have lost as having enjoyed the 
esteem and respect of their fellow-countrymen, and as 
having entitled themselves to our own grateful and affec- 
tionate remembrance. We have filled the vacancies in sad 
succession, as we are bound to do now ; but the places of 
not a few of them will long be vacant still in the hearts 
of those who have been associated with them in a Trust so 
dear to us all. 

I will no longer detain you from listening to the Annual 
Report of our General Agent. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Winthrop's remarks 
Mr. Stuart addressed the Board as follows : — 

Mr. Chairman, — I hope I shall not be regarded by my 
colleagues as officious or obtrusive in moving that so much 
of our Chairman's Address as refers to the death of Gen- 
eral Grant be referred to a Select Committee of three, to 
consider and report what action should be taken by the 
Board in relation thereto. 

General Grant, though a native and resident of the 
North, in fact belonged to the whole country ; and it has 
seemed to me that it would tend to give emphasis to that 
fact if the movement to do honor to his memory were to 
come from a Southern man. 

I therefore, as the representative of Virginia, — a State 
which was under many obligations to General Grant, — 
take the liberty of submitting that motion. 

The motion was passed, and Messrs. Stuart, 
Hayes, and Manning v/ere appointed the Com- 
mittee. 
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Mr. EvARTS then moved that the tribute to the 
memory of Mr/WETMORE be referred to a Special 
Committee, which was accordingly done ; and 
Messrs. Evarts, Aiken, and Whipple were ap- 
pointed. 

The General Agent, Dr. Curry, then read his 
Report, as follows: — 

report of HON. J. L. M. CURRY, GENERAL AGENT. 
To the Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund: 

Gentlemen, — Since your last meeting, the General 
Agent has addressed the Legislatures of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Florida, Alabama, Arkansas, and Tennessee. 
The address in Alabama was published by the General 
Assembly and widely circulated.* 

Travelling extensively through the field covered by the 
Trust, and brought into association with men of intelligence 
and influence, it has been with extreme pleasure that I have 
noticed the subsidence and disappearance of passions and 
prejudices engendered by the war, the growth of fraternity 
and hopefulness, and the steady progress in industrial 
development. Improvement in material resources is more 
noticeable in some localities than in others, in some branches 
of industry than in others ; but it partakes of a general 
character, and may be said to mark the entire South. New 
manufacturing and mining enterprises, and the enlargement 
of those in existence, have attracted a large amount of capi- 
tal. The growth in flouring and lumber mills, and in manu- 
factures in which iron and wood are the chief materials, 
public journals have recorded. The diversity of industries 
and the utilization of long-dormant natural resources give 

* Appendix I. 
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promise of increasing and permanent prosperity. With ma- 
terial progress general education is inseparably connected, 
in the double relation of cause and consequence. 

Your attention is invited to an account of school work 
in the several States. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

The Hon. Benjamin S. Morgan has succeeded the Hon. 
B. L. Butcher, as State Superintendent. An interesting 
extract from a letter of August 8 will introduce him favor- 
ably to the Trustees : — 

" There are six Normal Schools ; and they have been 
gradually growing in favor, and are to-day, I think, on 
a safe foundation as far as their existence is concerned, 
and receive a living appropriation, which, however, is not 
at all adequate to their wants and needs, nor commensu- 
rate with the demands of the educational interests of the 
State. At the session of 1884-85, the appropriation was 
$12,000, the best we have had for some time, but not ample 
enough to employ the necessary teaching force. The effect 
of trained teachers upon our public schools is decidedly 
beneficial, as is readily seen in better organization, better 
classification, better teaching in the schools, and a general 
elevation of educational sentiment all over the State. In- 
deed, I do not know how our public schools would get 
along without the Normal Schools. The body of teachers 
is fluctuating in West Virginia, and the vacancies made by 
teachers leaving the work to enter one of the professions, 
or some one of the various business callings supposed to 
be more inviting financially, must be filled either by trained 
or untrained teachers ; and the Normal Schools, with our 
system of Institutes, enable us to supply a large number 
of these ever-occurring vacancies with young men and 
women who have had some professional training in the 
Normal Schools or instruction in the Institutes. Institute 
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attendance is compulsory, which allows us to reach annually 
the great body of our teachers with the freshest and best 
thought on educational topics. Under circumstances like 
these, it will readily be seen that aid from the Peabody 
Fund is a matter of prime importance to our educational 
interests. About sixty-three Teachers' Institutes are re- 
quired each year, and only $500 is appropriated by the 
State to pay for instruction. Without aid from the Peabody 
Fund, then, this great auxiliary to the building up our 
school system would have to be nearly entirely discontinued. 
Thirty Institutes have been held up to this date, and five 
of them have been conducted by such educators as Dr. T. 
W. Harvey of Ohio, Dr. M. A. Newell of Maryland, and 
Prof. A. N. Raub of Pennsylvania. These Institutes, with 
one exception, have been unusually well attended by the 
teachers, and the instructors report that the people have 
greatly encouraged them by their interest in the various 
exercises. Twenty-one counties have officially reported, 
and show an attendance of 1,873 teachers. 

" From the two colored Institutes official reports have 
not yet been received, but I learn they were well attended. 
Much enthusiasm is shown by the colored people, and there 
seems to be a determined spirit among them to improve 
their opportunities and advantages. 

" A local tax for school purposes is authorized by statute. 
There are 378 school districts, and all except two have 
made a levy. Districts which fail to make the required 
local levy are not entitled to receive any part of the State 
distributable fund. The aggregate revenue from local tax 
for 1884 was ^^730,056. 1 3 ; it will perhaps be a little larger 
for 1885. 

" I must not forget to tell you that I have succeeded in 
placing Mr. T. I. Woofter, a Peabody graduate at Nashville 
Normal, at the head of Shepherd College, and Miss Eva 
Miller, another graduate, as assistant in Marshall College." 
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VIRGINIA. 

The Fourteenth Annual Report from this State is full of 
valuable information. The school work has moved steadily 
on, with a reasonable increase in enrolment and average 
attendance. " There has been a marked improvement in 
the business of the system, due, no doubt, in part to the 
local officers being better informed as to their duties ; but 
the great lever has been the people, who are thoroughly 
alive to the vast importance of our public free schools, and 
are learning to hold school officers up to their responsibili- 
ties." A proper share of this improvement is due to the 
Superintendent, the Hon. R. R. Farr, who is remarkable 
for his industry, firmness, thorough familiarity with the 
law, and devotion to the cause of general education. I 
bear cheerful testimony to his ready and efficient co-opera- 
tion. To his tact and indomitable energy the Institutes 
owe their great success and usefulness. 

The summer Institutes were marked by enthusiasm. 
The one at Staunton, with an enrolment of 648 teachers, 
was conducted by Prof. Charles H. Winston, LL. D., of 
Richmond College, whose superintendence and skill in 
teaching gave much satisfaction. At Fredericksburg, 
Professor Mitchell, of Charlotte, N. C, had 256 teachers 
under his valuable experience and culture. At Marion, 
where the citizens built a commodious house for the accom- 
modation of the Institute, 295 availed themselves of the 
instructions of Professor Walton of Massachusetts. The 
colored Institute at Danville had 175 pupils, under Pro- 
fessor Montgomery of Washington City, whose valuable 
work has been several times commended in these Reports. 
The law requires a summer course of eight weeks at the 
"Virginia Normal and Collegiate Institute" for the benefit 
of colored teachers, and over 140 were present. The 
Superintendent, in earnest, grateful words, expresses the 
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obligations of the teachers to the "wise Trustees" of 
the Peabody Fund, without whose timely aid the Institutes 
could not have been held, and 1,514 teachers would have 
been deprived of most valuable instruction. 

In my last Report, brief mention was made of the 
" State Female Normal School " at Farmville. It was 
opened on the 30th of October last, and the catalogue 
shows an attendance of over one hundred pupils. Under 
the able administration of Dr. Ruffner and his accom- 
plished associates, the success of the School, in the num- 
ber, conduct, and progress of the students, and in the 
strict adaptedness of the instruction to Normal purposes, 
is phenomenal. The School has been liberally aided from 
the Fund, to stimulate it in its infancy, and insure its rigid 
adherence to Normal work. 

A comparison of 1884 and 1885 shows commendable 
progress in school work. 





ENROLMENT. 








White. Colored. 
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194,066 109,464 
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303,530 
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115,017 60,806 
SCHOOLS OPENED. 
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1884 


4,477 1,873 


6,350 




1885 


4,662 1,914 


6^576 





NORTH CAROLINA. 

The General Assembly increased the appropriation for 
the State University, and " much improved the machinery 
of the school system, in that it entirely divorced school 
matters from other county management, creating separate 
school boards in the respective counties." " Under this 
system," says the Hon. S. M. Finger, the new Superin- 
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tendent, " I have strong hope that many of the counties 
will supplement the fund levied by the State, and that we 
shall have an advance." The State appropriates $500 each 
for eight white and four colored " Normal Schools," besides 
^2,000 for the colored "Normal" at Fayetteville. The 
summer Normal in connection with the University was 
discontinued, but in lieu a chair of Pedagogics was estab- 
lished. 

Teachers representing every county in the State attended 
the Normals, 2,024 of whom were white, and 68 1 colored. 
"The instruction given was good in the main, and of a 
practical kind. A large number of County Institutes for 
both races have been held this summer, and with very good 
attendance and results. There is educational spirit in this 
State, but really our people seem unable to furnish the 
money to make an effective system of public schools. 
Some of the counties are, however, levying special taxes, 
to the great advantage of their school interests. Surely 
Congress will soon see its way to help in this matter, which 
so vitally concerns the welfare of the people and the safety 
of our institutions." 

The local " Normal Schools," of brief duration and with 
changing teachers, are valuable in imparting real instruc- 
tion, and in stimulating and aiding teachers to improve, but 
they do not answer the purpose of permanent Normal 
Schools, which the friends of education in the State should 
exert themselves to establish and maintain. The Superin- 
tendent, by public addresses in the several counties on 
subjects relating to public school work, is informing the 
public and arousing increased interest. 

Professor Mitchell has established, with promise of Pea- 
body aid, a training department for teachers, in connection 
with the School at Charlotte, which is to be under the direct 
charge of Mrs. E. D. Kellogg, and therefore promises good 
results. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The accomplished and courteous Superintendent sends 
such an interesting Report that nothing need be added. 

Dear Sir, — I have the honor to submit the following Report 
of the work done during the year just ended, by the Peabody Fund, 
for the advancement of education in this State. This work em- 
braced, — I. Direct aid to schools. II. Support to the agencies 
for the training and improvement of teachers. 

I. The schools aided were : (i.) the Columbia Graded Schools, 
for both races; (2.) the Spartanburg Graded Schools, for both 
races; (3.) the Beaufort Graded School, for whites only; and (4.) 
the Orangeburg Graded School, for colored only. 

(i.) The first of these have fully confirmed the splendid promise 
that marked their institution, and they may now be regarded as 
firmly and permanently established. The excellence of the methods 
pursued in them, and their admirable adaptation to the wants of 
the community, have already won for them a fame which is stimu- 
lating a desire in other communities to adopt the graded system. 
The City School Board petitions for Peabody aid for one year 
more, to enable them to fi^e the schools from all financial em- 
barrassment, and to improve their equipments for better work. 
I cordially indorse the petition. 

(2.) The success of the schools at Spartanburg is eminently 
gratifying. The people of the town have promptly voted the special 
tax levy for their support during the ensuing school year, and all 
indications point to their thorough organization, usefulness, and 
permanency. The application of the Board for continuance and 
increase of aid I heartilv indorse. 

(3."^ The peculiar circumstances surrounding the white people of 
Beaufort are well known to vou. The School has received aid 
from the Peabody Fund for three successive years, and, according 
to the general poMoy of your Boorvl, it must now depend upon its 
own resources. If. howe\*er, a ileparrare from the general rule is 
ever jx^ssiMe. I think the condition of these people would warrant 
an exception Ixrin^: made in their favor, 

^4.^ The aivl given to the Sterling School at Orangeburg was 
intendevl to stimulate a demand for a we3-or;anized S3rstem oi 
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graded schools in the community. This object has not been 
attained, and I do not think the school has, in itself, sufficient merit, 
in point of excellence or usefulness, to entitle it to special support. 

I am happy to report, generally, that there is an increasing 
interest in graded schools observable throughout the State, which 
promises, in the near future, their establishment in all the towns 
and larger villages. I am convinced, however, that they should 
only be attempted when public opinion is ripe enough to demand 
and to sustain them. Any attempt to precipitate their establish- 
ment by artificial agencies, before the need of them is properly 
felt, must end in failure. 

II. For the training and improvement of teachers, the following 
institutions have been supported: (i.) Nashville Normal Col- 
lege, seven scholarships ; (2.) Claflin University, Normal Depart- 
ment ; (3.) Brainerd Institute, Chester, S. C, Normal Department; 
(4.) State Normal Institutes. 

(i.) Of the seven incumbents of the Peabody scholarships dur- 
ing the last collegiate year, three were creditably graduated at the 
last commencement. The three vacancies thus created, together 
with the additional scholarship recently granted by you to this 
State, were filled by competitive examination, held in my office last 
week. Most of the graduates have complied with the conditions 
of the scholarships, and are doing good work as teachers in the 
public schools. 

(2.) This institution is a branch of the State University, and is 
doing good work. The instruction in the Normal Department is 
thorough, and I think its continued support by your honorable 
Board is well bestowed, and forms an equitable set-off to the 
scholarships for white students at the Nashville College. 

(3.) The support given to this institution was promised, in the 
exercise of the discretion allowed me, before it was decided to aid 
the Spartanburg schools. I knew that good work was done at the 
Brainerd Institute ; and as its lower department forms a part of 
the Chester graded schools, and is subject to the supervision of 
the public school officers, I did not think that the assistance 
given would be a material departure from the spirit of your policy. 
Whatever aid is given in the line of teacher training for the col- 
ored people had better be concentrated on the State institution 
at Orangeburg. 
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(4.) The State Normal Institute for colored teachers was opened 
in the buildings of the Schofield Institute, Aiken, S. C, July 6, 
and continued in operation until August i, under the principalship 
of Prof. W. T. Rodenbach. A faculty of unusual strength was 
employed, and special efforts were made to secure a large attend- 
ance of the colored teachers. The character of the work, especially 
in its adaptation to the wants of the teacher-pupils, has never been 
excelled at any Institute ; but only the best of the colored teach- 
ers could attend. The enrolment did not exceed seventy, with a 
daily average of about forty-five. I am now convinced that the 
number of teachers who can attend and profit by the work of the 
State Institute is too small to justify the large expenditure of money 
involved. More reliance must be placed upon the County Insti- 
tutes for this class of teachers. I would, therefore, request that 
you do not shorten your allowance for this work, but that you give 
me the liberty to use it so as to make the County Institutes more 
effective. 

The Institute for white teachers convened in Charleston, July 21, 
with Superintendent H. P. Archer as Principal, and continued in 
session four weeks. It was a bold experiment to carry on such 
a work in midsummer in such a place ; but the complete success 
of the. experiment has made it an epoch in the educational life of 
the State. The enrolment reached over two hundred and eighty ; 
the city schools were made object lessons in teaching, and the full 
daily reports of the " News and Courier " filled the whole State 
with new ideas as to the breadth and depth and far-reaching char- 
acter of the teacher's work. I can safely say that the public mind 
is now more fully occupied with the affairs of public education than 
it has ever been. . . . 

For the whites, there is a teacher's course in the South Carolina 
College, for males only; and a Saturday Normal, in connection 
with the Charleston city schools, for both sexes. For the colored, 
the Normal Department in Claflin University, partly supported by 
the State and the Peabody Fund. There are several institutions, 
largely supported by Northern churches and benevolent associa- 
tions, for the education of the colored race, which aim at qualifying 
their pupils to become teachers. These are : Schofield Institute, 
Aiken ; Avery Institute, Charleston ; Brainerd Institute, Chester ; 
Allen University, Columbia ; and Benedict Institute, Columbia. 
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The special training of the teacher has now become a necessity. 
School-keeping is rejected ; school-teaching is demanded instead, 
and this creates the demand for trained teachers. The effect of 
these on the public schools is manifest everywhere in the gradual 
improvement of methods and the use of better text-books. 

Local tax is not provided for by general statute ; but any school 
district can obtain the right to make the levy by special act of the 
General Assembly. Besides the cities of Charleston and Columbia, 
twenty-two school districts have so obtained the right, and nearly 
all of them are annually using it. The aggregate amount of these 
special levies for the year 1882-83 was J$Si,753-S3. Owing to the 
way the fiscal accounts are made up, I shall not know what amount 
was raised for 1883-84 until I compile my Annual Report. 

Invoking for the people of this State a continuance of the 
beneficence that has already so greatly blessed them through 
the wise and liberal policy of your Board, I am, Doctor, with * 
great esteem, your obedient servant, 

A. Coward, 

State Superintendent of Education, 

28 August, 1885. 

GEORGIA. 

The Commissioner held one Teachers' Institute at At- 
lanta, which continued in session four weeks. As the State 
makes no provision for Institutes or for Normal instruction. 
Dr. Orr exerted himself to secure for the teachers reduced 
board and transportation. An able corps of instructors 
and lecturers was secured, and the presence of the County 
School Commissioners was invited. On the 8th of August 
Dr. Orr wrote : " Our Institute is a great success. I have 
never witnessed anything like it The interest increases 
continually. Next week I am to have the County School 
Commissioners with me. The indications are that a large 
number will attend. I should not be surprised if the 
attendance ranges from three hundred to five hundred. 
Our people would be delighted to see you." 
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FLORIDA. 

The last Legislature passed an act appropriating $3,cxx) 
per annum for Normal instruction, $i,ooo for Teachers' 
Institutes, ^10,000 for the Agricultural College, and 1 10,000 
for the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. '* The State 
collects a one-mill tax for schools, which is distributed 
among the counties in proportion to the number of children 
of the school age. The law requires each county to assess 
and collect a minimum tax of two and a half mills on all 
real and personal property, but many of the counties collect 
as much as four mills, — the maximum allowed by law. 
For the year 1884-85, there was expanded for common 
schools alone $206,756. This was divided almost equally 
between white and colored schools, although there were 
eight thousand more white than colored children. The 
revenue for the ensuing year will be greatly increased." 

The enthusiastic Superintendent says further: "The 
State requires me to hold Teachers* Institutes in the best 
manner, and at such times as in my judgment are best 
adapted to the circumstances and wants of our people. 
Were it not for the aid received from the Peabody Fund, I 
could not do so much of this excellent work, which is not 
only improving the schools, but is creating such a burning 
interest among the people that the cause of education is 
becoming the foremost one in Florida. . . . We have estab- 
lished in each of our seminaries a Normal Department ; and 
we organized, under proficient teachers, Normal Schools, 
held for two months each, for colored teachers, at Tallahassee 
and Gainesville. Many of the County Superintendents 
have written of the improvement in the schools conducted 
by teachers who attended the Normal Schools. . . . The 
distribution of the Peabody medals this year has exerted 
a most pleasing and healthful influence. . . . All our schools 
will open October 3, and start off with new zeal, with many 
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of the teachers freshened and advanced and invigorated 
for their work. New and comfortable schoolhouses are 
building or have been built, all over the State. In the ten 
years during which I have been connected with the schools, 
I have never known such an interest, or the people so will- 
ing to supplement the public fund and push onward the 
interests of the schools." 

ALABAMA. 

The direct payments from the Treasury, for white chil- 
dren, are ^297,149.86; for colored, $215,130.91. All of 
the cities and many of the towns provide by local taxes for 
free schools. The revenue thus raised increases annually. 
Acts of the Legislature, authorizing these special levies, 
are numerous. Hon. Solomon Palmer, the new Superin- 
tendent, regards the turning of the attention of the people 
to local taxation for school purposes as a very hopeful sign. 
Each race has three Normal Schools. For the white 
schools, the State pays $12,500; for the colored, $13,000. 
" These Normals are doing good work. Their influence in 
elevating the standard "of qualification for teachers is felt 
over the entire State. All these schools appreciate the 
valuable aid rendered by the Peabody Fund." The law 
requires three Teachers' Institutes to be held every year 
in each county, but little good is accomplished by them. 
Mr. Palmer asks aid for holding three in different sections 
of the State for one month each, and is of the opinion that 
our help could not be given more beneficially. 

TENNESSEE. 

The energetic Superintendent, Hon. Thomas H. Paine, 
says that he has been in the field ten weeks, organizing and 
superintending Teachers' Institutes. Ten were for white 
teachers, and three — one in each grand division of the 
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State — for colored The work has been satisfactory. 
About one thousand white teachers have attended, besides 
county superintendents, school directors, and citizens gen- 
erally. •' I am much gratified at the results. The main 
point to which I invite your attention is, that the great 
majority of these teachers had never before attended a 
State Normal Institute. I feel that much has been done 
in this summer's work towards the promotion and continued 
growth of our public school interest, and some service done 
the general cause of popular education." 

The Legislature continued the appropriation for the 
Normal College. The past year of the institution was 
pleasant and prosperous, and the President and Faculty 
may felicitate themselves upon the good behavior of the 
students and the general progress made in studies. The 
ambition of all connected with the College should be to 
make it a model of its kind, and unsurpassed by any of 
kindred aims. The well-managed Gymnasium is a popular 
and useful addition to the excellences of the College. For 
the first time, I had the privilege of attending a commence- 
ment, and of presenting in your name the medals to the 
honored recipients. The Governor of the State added to 
the interest of the occasion by his presence and approval. 
Dr. Stearns has published an admirable address, giving an 
account of the origin, history, and aims of the College. It 
is well worthy of being incorporated into the next bound 
volume of your Proceedings.* 

LOUISIANA. 

The Hon. Warren Easton, in a late letter to me, says : 
** I am gratified to be able to tell you that the entire State 
seems to be aroused to the importance of doing more for 
the common school interest ; and I am sure, at the next 

* Appendix IL 
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session of the General Assembly, our Normal and our 
Institute work will receive liberal support." At the session 
of the State Educational Association, the Governor made 
a stirring and instructive address. Educational societies 
have been organized at several points ; and the Louisiana 
Educational Society at New Orleans, in continuation of its 
active and beneficial labors, will make a canvass of the 
State, so as to avvaken a healthier public sentiment and 
place the public schools on a secure foundation. The gen- 
eral revenue for school purposes, outside of New Orleans, 
is about ^318,000. A levy of local taxes for school pur- 
poses is allowed, and thirty parishes and seven towns levy 
this tax. The Legislature made an appropriation of $6,000 
for a State Normal School, and, under a discretion granted 
them, the Trustees selected Nachitoches as the fittest loca- 
tion. Dr. Edward E. Sheib was elected President, and the 
School will be opened in October. In the law creating this 
School, provision is made for holding Teachers' Institutes, 
to be conducted by the State Superintendent and the 
Faculty of the School. Institutes were held this year, as 
the result of Peabody aid, at six places. Mr. Easton writes : 
" We had both white and colored teachers in attendance, 
and they showed the deepest interest in the work by their 
regularity, punctuality, and attention." The Journal of 
Education says : "The Institutes appear to have met with 
great success. The attendance was good, the discussions 
were earnest, the subjects practical.'* 

Taking a lively interest in all that pertains to education 
in the South, primary, industrial, and higher, the Trustees 
must hail with satisfaction the organization of the Tulane 
University in New Orleans. By a contract with the State, 
the administrators of the Tulane Fund become the adminis- 
trators of the University of Louisiana in perpetuity. The 
acquisition of the buildings and franchises supplied the 
foundation on which the Tulane Board could establish a 
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University, and begin the work of executing the noble 
trust committed to them. The University will include 
the whole field of higher education, and fulfil the functions 
of the high school, college, and university, and provide also 
for technical and professional instruction. The University 
has Medical, Law, and Academical Departments, and a 
Manual Training School, to make young men experts in 
the principles and handicraft of wood-working, iron-working, 
and machine construction. 

ARKANSAS. 

The school revenues are derived from several sources. 
Besides the general levy, a local tax of five mills is author- 
ized. In some counties all districts vote in favor of the 
levy. The receipts for 1884 were, from the two-mill tax, 
$150,688.18; from the five-mill, or local tax, $346,521.26; 
from polls, 1^165,929.26; and from all sources, $702,887.62. 
In the distribution of this money there is no discrimination 
betwixt the white and the colored children. " The Supreme 
Court has decided that colored children must be allowed 
as long school terms as the white, regardless of their num- 
ber in the school district." No Normal School has yet 
been established. The Industrial University for colored 
people at Prairie Bluff has a Normal Department, and, 
" under the late reorganization of the University, there is 
some hope of a Normal Department " for the training of 
white teachers. In the absence of regular Normal Schools, 
these departments will help to do a much-needed work. 
The Superintendent says : " The school law requires the 
State Superintendent to hold at least one Normal Institute 
per year in each judicial district, but no aid whatever is 
given by the State. The Peabody aid is most gratefully 
received and highly appreciated by both teachers and 
people. The money spent on our Institutes is well spent. 
They are arousing the people to desire better teachers, 
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and are aiding the teachers in their work. . . . The effect 
of teacher training upon the public schools is excellent. 
The demand for trained teachers is steadily increasing. . . . 
While we need some legislation to make our system more 
efficient, it affords me pleasure to say that the interest in 
popular education is increasing." 

TEXAS. 

This State has an available school fund for the present 
year of ^^2,040,000. This does not include county funds 
from county lands, nor the local levies which the law per- 
mits but does not require. About seventy towns have 
availed themselves of this privilege. Six thousand dollars 
are appropriated for the maintenance of thirty-one Insti- 
tutes for white teachers, and of ten for colored teachers. 
Peabody aid was not given, during the year just closed, to 
public schools ; but Superintendent Baker says that, when 
it was granted heretofore, city schools were stimulated 
thereby. *' The distribution of Peabody medals has exerted 
a salutary influence, and those who receive them value them 
highly. Texas has established two State Normals, — the 
Sam Houston at Huntsville for white, and the Prairie View 
for colored teachers. The State appropriates annually 
III 8,000 for the former, and $10,000 for the latter. They 
have been of incalculable service to the public schools, and, 
in connection with Teachers' Institutes, have already raised 
the standard of public school teachers over one hundred 
per cent" Dr. Baldwin, the President, says that the Sam 
Houston graduated one hundred and eighteen, and that 
the last session was the most satisfactory in the history of 
the institution. 

> 

" The following table indicates the steady advance from 
year to year: — 
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GENERAL SUMMARY. 

:5-9-8a State Students, 68 ; Pay Students, 42 . no 

::.!o-8i. State Students, 95 ; Pay Students, 49 . 144 

--•- --S^ State Students, 130 ; Pay Students, 35 . 165 

:*;5^-^3. State Students, 155 ; Pay Students, 35 . 190 

I*!? 5-54. State Students, 130; Pay Students, 70 . 200 

^Irrii ?iin 15S4HS5. State Students, 159; Pay Students, 47 . 206 



T"urT Tisn 
Fjurn - 

Tizn 'Lin 



GRAXD TOTAL. 

W^ioie smnber if nifeEem s:n3dents 910 

y-jmn^s- jt .laiincts ^sprcsaosd during past session . • . • 84 

,»:lC-CJln^(G classes. 

Cass Jt f mxe. : '^. rmi y^sR coarse 37 

Cas$ Jt 'xinti. :>5:. rvc years" cccise 55 

Cjss ji •ine. : 5v?i rvQ rtrtirs' coarse 73 

Cass .*t ' iiK. : 5'S5, rwo years* course 77 

Cass :t /-im*. : ?5>4> rwo years* coarse, s^ I three years' do., 45 . 10 f 

Cass ^*£ ^inti. :5^> r»Q years' course, 90 ; three years* do., 28 . 118 

T.'CiI iTCi-TTber 461 

• We acknowledge our great indebtedness to the Peabody 
Eiuca::oa Fund and its general agents, both for the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of the institution. During 
the past war we received ;p6,ooo, which was all expended 
tor salaries of teachers. To you personally we are under 
gr^at obHg:ations for wise counsel and constant encourage- 
ment/* 

This detailed account of work in the States within which 
the Fvxird labors, justifies your body in thanking God and 
taking courage* The seed sown has brought forth early 
fruit. — in some instances a hundred fold. General Eaton, 
v^f the Bureau of Education, to whom I am indebted for 
valuable and cheerful co*operation in all efforts for improved 
cvtucational advantages in the South, furnishes me this 
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encouraging statement of educational work in the Southern 
States, including the District of Columbia: — 

Total white school population for 1884 .... 4,216,976 
Total white school population for 1882 .... 4,046,956 

Increase 170,020 

Total white enrolment for 1884 2,546,448 

Total white enrolment for 1882 2,249,263 

Increase 297,185 

The figures for the colored schools are as follows : — 

Total colored school population for 1884 . . . 2,032,926 
Total colored school population for 1882 . . . 1,944,572 

Increase 88,354 

Total colored enrolment for 1884 1,002,313 

Total colored enrolment for 1882 802,982 

Increase I99;33i 

The total expenditure for both races in these same 
Southern States and the District of Columbia for 1884 was 
^17,053,467. The expenditure for the same States and the 
District of Columbia for the year 1882 was ^14,820,972, 
showing an increase of 1^2,232,495. 

In execution of the now well-settled policy of the Trus- 
tees to concentrate appropriations upon teacher training, the 
General Agent, by correspondence, public addresses, and 
the directive and stimulating^ use of the income, has sought 
to secure the establishment of Normal Schools in all the 
States. The Trustees will note with unalloyed satisfaction 
that every year adds to the number of Normal Schools, 
and to their more rigid adherence to the specific purpose 
for which they were designed. Our literature abounds in 
satires on pedagogues. Comedians and novelists have 
indulged their wit in holding up teachers to ridicule and 
contemptuous pity. Carlyle, in " Sartor Resartus," speaks 
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ot man's '■ omnipatient talent of being gulled " in the 
province of education, and deplores the extent, and meth- 
ods, and effects, with which " Want is supplied by mere 
appearance of true Ware, and Deception takes the place of 
Performance." The growing demand for better teaching 
shows a better estimate of the teacher's duties, an improve- 
ment in the school systems, and the increasing popularity 
of the agencies for perfecting instruction. Normal Schools 
are the right arm of the power of public schools, and 
States and cities are recognizing their imperative need. 
In France, for instance, whose development of schools of 
all grades is so associated with M. Ferry's political career, 
the awards for educational purposes have been raised from 
twenty million francs to nearly one hundred million, which 
are spent mainly in the construction of new Normal Schools, 
and in other equipments for improved teaching. The most 
important factor in any school is the teacher. Trained 
teachers arc indispensable in primary education. Instruc- 
tion in academy, high school, college, and university is less 
useful and effective, because of the lack of professional 
preparation on the part of the teachers. The Trustees 
may be congratulated on having contributed somewhat to 
the more healthy opinion which legislation shows to exist. 
Parents begin to clamor for the best teaching for their 
children, and we are recovering from the fatal heresy that 
teachers, for their delicate and invaluable work, require 
less preparation than they would for the most ordinary 
handicraft. 

Normal Schools, ideally and in theory, are professional, 
and intended to teach men and women how to teach. To 
train for effective teaching is their design and business. 
Unfortunately it is not easy to make this their sole or chief 
work. Many pupils are so deficient in preliminary prepara- 
tion, that time and labor must be diverted from professional 
or technical work to ordinary but indispensable academic 
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training. The proper foundation of good teaching is a good 
education. Normal work is built on this. A cultivated 
mind and disciplined faculties, as well as a thorough knowl- 
edge of the subject to be taught, must be brought to bear 
on the work of instruction. This education, this culture, 
should, in large degree, precede the professional or Nor- 
mal work, or else, from performing a twofold function, the 
Normal School is diminished in power, and incurs the hos- 
tility of non-professional schools. Training is so valuable, 
that a half Normal School is better than no training ; but as 
the education of a child is of paramount importance, no 
effort should be relaxed to require and secure the highest 
skill and the fullest practical acquaintance with principles 
and methods. A Normal School should, therefore, per- 
sistently withdraw, as steadily and as rapidly as possible, 
from the performance of dual functions, and confine itself 
to its ideal work. 

To one who watches the signs of the times, the increased 
discussion and adoption of industrial education in the South 
is a notable fact. We must not ignore nor despise, as a 
factor in the solution of the gigantic problem with which 
our civilization and republic are confronted, the addition 
to mere intellectual processes of an opportunity for our 
youth to qualify themselves by the acquisition of prac- 
tical knowledge for carrying on successfully the various 
handicrafts in which they may be engaged. Careful train- 
ing to manual and mechanical labor will enable boys and 
girls to make a better living, and to be more useful and 
contented citizens. The report of the Royal Commission 
in England on technical education shows that, from a mate- 
rial point of view, England has gained immensely by the 
attention which of late years she has paid to special educa- 
tion in what are called the industrial arts. How much the 
reduction of idleness, pauperism, and crime may be affected 
by industrial education, and to what extent prevalent and 
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plausible objections to taxation for general education may 
thereby be met, are questions well worthy of most thought- 
ful consideration by patriot and philanthropist. Technical 
education has been satisfactorily grafted upon some of the 
public schools, and gives a training which enlarges the 
productive capacity of those who receive the benefits of 
such practical and convertible knowledge. What has 
been achieved in this direction at Hampton, Tuskegee, 
Atlanta, Richmond, etc., has been singularly favorable and 
encouraging. 

The General Agent has no purpose to present a rose- 
colored view of the educational status of the South. While 
he rejoices in the revolutionized public sentiment, as 
demonstrated in improving systems and increasing reve- 
nues, he is not blind to possible perils, nor to the need of 
taking diligent care that we lose not the advantages gained. 
Zeal should not overcome discretion. Patience should be 
cultivated, lest in over-anxiety and sanguine convictions we 
defeat the ends aimed at He is purblind who fails to see 
that the complexity and unprecedentedness of our social 
and political systems raise problems which fanaticism or 
pretentious sciolism can neither understand nor solve. 

The needs of the South, and especially of the Freed- 
men and their descendants, give increased emphasis and 
weight to the arguments which the Trustees, through Com- 
mittee, Chairman, and individual members, have urged in 
behalf of national aid for the removal or prevention of 
illiteracy. The failure o£ the House to pass the Senate 
Bill at the last session of Congress is ascribable not so 
much to hostility to the measure — -for a majority was 
unquestionably favorable to such legislation — as to other 
causes which need not be mentioned in this paper. It is 
to be hoped that what the Chairman characterized as "this 
greatest of our national needs and obligations " will receive 
prompt and favorable action when Congress shall assemble. 
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The most distinguished of America's citizens, whose 
death elicited such expressions of personal respect and of 
nationality and loyalty, as President, as Trustee, as private 
citizen, was urgent in advocacy of this paramount measure 
of relief and safety. In an address, in 1875, before the 
Society of the Army of the Tennessee, General Grant 
used this language : " In a republic like ours, where the 
citizen is the sovereign and the official the servant, where 
no power is exercised except by the will of the people, it 
is important that the sovereign — the people — should pos- 
sess intelligence. The free school is the promoter of that 
intelligence which is to preserve us as a free nation. If 
we are to have another contest in the near future of our 
national existence, I predict that the dividing line will not 
be Mason and Dixon's line, but between patriotism and 
intelligence on the one side, and superstition, ambition, and 
ignorance on the other. Now, in this centennial year, I 
believe it a good time to begin the work of strengthening 
the foundation of the house commenced by our patriotic 
forefathers one hundred years ago at Concord and Lexing- 
ton. Let us all labor to add all needful guaranties for the 
more perfect security of free thought, free speech, free 
press, pure morals, unfettered religious sentiment, and of 
equal rights and privileges to all men, irrespective of na- 
tionality, color, or religion. Encourage free schools, and 
resolve that not one dollar of money appropriated to their 
support, no matter how raised, shall be appropriated to the 
support of any sectarian school. Resolve that either the 
State, or nation, or both combined, shall support institu- 
tions of learning sufficient to afford every child growing 
up in the land the opportunity of a good common-school 
education." 

Laws for the prevention and punishment of crime are 
necessary parts of civil life ; but the wiser and more humane 
effort should be to elevate the condition of the masses, to 
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give them the means and the opportunities for improvement, 
and to stimulate aspirations for bettering their condition 
and fulfilling more perfectly the duties and obligations 
of life. The public good is a higher object than any 
private interest. Universal education, in the language of 
our Founder, which has been adopted as the legend on our 
Peabody Medals, is "a debt due from present to future 
generations." It is an obligation of property, a proper 
return for protection afforded, the surest guaranty of se- 
curity and increase. The educational movement in the 
mother country in the last fifteen years shows a profitable 
copying of the systems and policy of this country. Mr. 
Mundella, late Vice-President of the Council of Educa- 
tion, in July last said that the average attendance of chil- 
dren at the secular schools had increased from 1,063,000 
in 1869 to 5,215,000, or exactly one sixth of the population. 
Quoting from a confidential document, not then in the 
hands of Parliament, he said that, since the introduction 
of the Education Acts and the industrial schools, the aver- 
age annual number of sentences of penal servitude for the 
five years ending with 1864 was 2,800 a year, out of a pop- 
ulation of 23,000,000. In the four years ending 1883, it 
had fallen to 1,427, just one half. The sentences of im- 
prisonment for indictable offences for the five years pre- 
ceding 1869 were 12,058 per year, out of a population of 
21,000,000. In 1883 the number of offences had fallen 
to 9,997. The prison population, the number under pe- 
nal servitude, in 1870, was 11,890; in 1884, 9,984. "The 
decrease had been mostly in younger criminals. What 
they spent with one hand in education, they were saving 
with the other." It is no wonder, in view of these facts, 
that another distinguished member of the late English 
Cabinet said, in August : ' — 

" I think the time has come when education ought to be free. 
I have always held that the exaction of fees in our primary schools 
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was unjust and uneconomical, and prejudicial to the best interests 
of education. It is a system which has been long ago abolished 
in the United States. It has recently disappeared in France. It 
does not exist in the majority of Continental countries, or in the 
majority of the self-governing colonies of the British Empire, and 
I hope that the workingmen will insist that in this country also 
the system shall cease, which is only defended in deference to false 
and pedantic notions of political economy, and in the supposed 
interests of denominational schools." 

The London School Board in June passed a resolution 
to petition Parliament for power to open all its elementary 
schools free to children of school age. Such an expression 
of opinion by a body of experience is of much significance. 
So great a change in the present system in England may 
not have speedy adoption, but the utterances show the 
trend of public opinion, and the matured judgment of men 
who have had more experience in elementary education 
than any other men in Great Britain. An eloquent para- 
graph from Carlyle, of wider application than to his own 
country, may well close this Report : — 

" Who would suppose that Education were a thing which had to 
be advocated on the ground of local expediency, or indeed on any 
ground? As if it stood not on the basis of an everlasting duty, 
as a prime necessity of man ! It is a thing that should need no 
advocating, much as it does actually need. To impart the gift of 
thinking to those who cannot think, and yet who could in that case 
think, — this, one would imagine, was the first function a govern- 
ment had to set about discharging. Were it not a cruel thing to 
see, in any province of an empire, the inhabitants living all muti- 
lated in their limbs, each strong man with his right arm lamed? 
How much crueller to find the strong soul with its eyes still sealed, 
— its eyes extinct, so that it sees not ! Light has come into the 
world ; but to this poor peasant it has come in vain. For six 
thousand years the sons of Adam, in sleepless effort, have been 
devising, doing, discovering, — in mysterious, infinite, indissoluble 
communion, warring, a little band of brothers, against the black 
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empire of necessity and night ; they have accomplished such a 
conquest and conquests ; and to this man it is all as if it had not 
been. The four-and-twenty letters of the alphabet are still runic 
enigmas to him. He passes by on the other side ; and that great 
spiritual kingdom, the toil- won conquest of his own brothers, — all 
that his brothers have conquered, — is a thing not extant for him. 
An invisible empire, — he knows it not, suspects it not. And is 
not this his withal, — the conquest of his own brothers, the lawfully 
acquired possession of all men? Baleful enchantment lies over 
him from generation to generation ; he knows not that such an 
empire is his, — that such an empire is his at all. . . . Heavier 
wrong is not done under the sun. It lasts from year to year, from 
century to century ; the blinded sire slaves himself out, and leaves 
a blinded son ; and men, made in the image of God, continue as 
two-legged beasts of labor; and in the largest empire of the 
world it is a debate whether a small fraction of the revenue of 
one day shall, after thirteen centuries, be laid out on it or not 
laid out on it" 



Distribution of Income of the Fund since October i, 1884. 

Alabama. 

Nashville Scholarships J2,ooo.oo 

Normal Schools 3,300,00 

15,300.00 
Arkansas. 

Scholarships $1,600.00 

Teachers' Institutes 1,500.00 

$3,100.00 
Florida. 

Scholarships $875.00 

Teachers' Institutes 1,500.00 

$2,375.00 
Georgia. 

Scholarships $2,17500 

Teachers' Institutes 1,400.00 

Public Schools 600.00 

$4,175.00 
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Louisiana. 

Scholarships 800.00 

Teachers' Institutes • • • . 1,000.00 

$1,800.00 

Mississippi. 
Scholarships $2,250.00 

$2,250.00 

North Carolina. 

Scholarships $2,200.00 

Public Schools 2,000.00 

Teachers' Institutes 1,230.00 

$5,430.00 

South Carolina. 

Scholarships $1,400.00 

Public Schools 2,600.00 

Teachers' Institutes 1,000.00 

$5,000.00 

Tennessee. 

Normal College $7,600.00 

Scholarships 2,550.00 

Public Schools 200.00 

Teachers' Institutes 1,500.00 

$11,850.00 

Texas. 

Sam Houston Normal $6,000.00 

Scholarships 1,150.00 

$7,150.00 

Virginia. 

Scholarships $2,275.00 

Hampton Normal 500.00 

Farmville Normal 2,000.00 

Teachers' Institutes 2,000.00 

$6,775.00 
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West Virginia. 

Scholarships $1,000.00 

Normal Schools '300.00 

Teachers' Institutes 1,200.00 

$2« 500.00 

Total $571705.00 

J. L. M. CURRY, 
Richmond, Va., Oct. i, 1885. General Agent, 



After the reading of the Report, Dr. Curry pre- 
sented the following personal communication to the 
Board : — 

Richmond, Va., Oct. 7, 1885. 

To the Trustees of the Pedbody Education Fund: — 

Having consented to accept from the Government an impor- 
tant diplomatic trust, I must ask you not to renew my appointment 
as General Agent, unless it be for a very brief period, so as to 
prevent any confusion from a too sudden severance of the connec- 
tion which I hold with the Fund. 

In closing a relation which to me has been uninterruptedly 
pleasant, you will pardon me for expressing my most grateful 
appreciation of the confidence and of the personal regard witli 
which you have honored me. From the honored Chairman aa<i 
every Trustee I have had only kindness and generous support. 
The performance of my duties, not easy as I interpreted them, hsi-s 
been a labor of love. Mr. Peabody was the most liberal bene- 
factor the South ever had, and his benefaction came at a tim.^ 
when she was in the depth of poverty and anguish. Education 
being necessary to material advancement, and in every mental aii<d 
moral relation, his munificence took most wisely the direction oi 
aiding in the education of the youth of both races. The initi^ 
effort of the Trustees was to stimulate the establishment of publi<^ 
school systems, and afterwards to insure their permanency aad 
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constant improvement. As a factor in the production of these 
accomplished results, no single agency has been so potent and 
beneficial as the Peabody Education Fund. The next and cor- 
related step was to labor for the improvement of the teaching in the 
public schools. This has been effected, in a marked degree, by 
sustaining Teachers' Institutes and Normal Schools. The States 
are gradually incorporating into their school systems, and sustain- 
ing by annual grants, these most eftective instrumentalities for the 
improvement of those systems. The Normal College at Nashville 
has emerged from the difficulties which five years ago imperilled 
its life, and now, with the cordial co-operation of Tennessee, is 
vindicating its right to a place among the best institutions of its 
kind in the United States. 

Instead of confining myself to office-work, — to the humble but 
useful avocation of almoner for the distribution of the income of 
the Fund, — I have sought to do something towards the creation 
of a healthier educational sentiment, and to identify the Trust with 
the most advanced educational progress. Every door of access 
to the people — to schools, colleges, legislatures — has been thrown 
wide open to your representative, and if good has not been done, 
the fault is his. Everywhere I have advocated the uplifting of the 
lately emancipated and enfranchised negro, and upon no part of 
my work do I look back with greater personal satisfaction. 

In the spirit of the Trust, and in known harmony with the 
opinions of Mr. Peabody, I have labored assiduously to renew and 
cultivate a feeling of broad and catholic patriotism, to cement in 
closest fraternity all sections and peoples of the Union, to bury 
discords and strifes, and to lift up to a higher plane than that of 
sectional animosity or of angry prejudices. To-day, thank God, 
the South is as loyal to the Union, and as ready to pour out blood 
and treasure for the national honor and national safety, as Ohio or 
Massachusetts. 

What has been achieved in the States which are the beneficia- 
ries of the Trust, since you organized as a Board in Washington 
City on the 8th of February, 1867, is incredible. There have been 
revolutions in labor, economic industries, customs, traditions, feel- 
ings, convictions, laws, and institutions, any one of which con- 
sidered singly would mark a social era, a civil epoch. No people 
ever accomplished so much for education, in so brief a period, 
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under such crushing embarrassments, as the South has done. If 
the General Government, heeding the earnest words and the unan- 
swerable arguments of this Board, will come to the relief of States 
struggling with heroic energy to meet the responsibilities of their 
new life, problems of gigantic import will be aided in their solu- 
tion, and the faith and the hope of the patriot and the Christian 
will be strengthened in reference to the success and the perpetuity 
of the Republic, 

The policy of your Board is so well established, and the method 
of administration has been so simplified, that my withdrawal will 
put you to no inconvenience. 

Thanking you for your numerous kindnesses, and wishing great 
success to the work of the Fund, I am. 

Yours most respectfully, 

J. L. M. Curry. 

On motion of Mr. Evarts, Dr. Curry's commu- 
nication was referred to the Executive Committee 
for consideration ; and in the absence of General 
Jackson, who is a member of that Committee, Chief 
Justice Watte was appointed to take his place for 
the time being. 

Mr. WiNTHROP read the following letter from 
General Jackson, resigning his position as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees: — 

City of Mexico, August 29, 1885. 
My dear Sir, — As the length of my sojourn in Mexico is for 
the present uncertain, and may possibly involve the necessity of 
my absence from more than one of the Annual Meetings of the 
Trustees of the Peabody Fund, I feel it my duty to tender my 
resignation. 

With sentiments of the highest respect. 

Yours very truly, 

Henry R. Jackson. 

Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, President of the Board, 
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Governor Fish expressed his high appreciation of 
General Jackson's services to the Board, and said 
he hoped that the resignation would not be ac- 
cepted. Similar remarks were made by Mr. Stuart, 
Colonel Lyman, and Governor Porter ; whereupon 
it was unanimously voted, — 

That the letter be referred to the next Annual Meeting, 
and that in the mean time the Chairman request General 
Jackson to withdraw his resignation. 

Mr. Drexel, who had been appointed Treasurer 
by the Finance Committee after the death of Mr, 
Wetmore, read his Report, which was referred to 
Colonel Lyman and Governor Porter, as an Audit- 
ing Committee, Mr. Drexel also presented Presi- 
dent Stearns's statement of his account of receipts 
and disbursements for the Board, which was referred 
to the same Committee. 

Dr. Curry made a verbal Report on the matter 
referred to him at the last Annual Meeting, in re- 
gard to the amount needed to support a student in 
the Normal College at Nashville, and recommended 
that no reduction be made in the amount of the 
scholarships. In connection with the same sub- 
ject, the Chairman read the following letter from 
President Stearns: — 
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LETTER OF PRESIDENT STEARNS. 

University of Nashville, Normal College, 

Sept. 20, 1S85. 

Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, LL. D., President of the Peabody 
Education Fund: — 

Dear Sir, — At the conference which it was my privilege to 
have with you some weeks since, you kindly intimated that an 
account, or informal report of our Normal College, such as I had 
the honor to present a year ago, might be appropriate and acceptable. 
You will, therefore, permit me to say as follows : — 

The scholastic year now closed has been one of reasonable quiet 
and success ; in which, it is believed, as much good work has been 
done, and progress made, as could be expected. 

You will be glad to know that, at the last session of the Tennes- 
see Legislature (A.D. 1885), the annual appropriation of J 10,000 
in aid of the College was renewed for two years" more, without 
opposition. As no part of this sum has yet been drawn, we are 
sure of State assistance for two years from the present, at least. His 
Excellency, the Governor, has not only signed the bill, as I believe 
with great cheerfulness, but, as Chairman of the State Board of 
Education ex officio, has taken the trouble personally to exannine 
and audit my accounts of the application and expenditure of the 
State appropriation, as submitted to him at different periods during 
the year. 

My accounts of receipts and disbursements derived from tlie 
" Peabody Education Fund " were closed early in June, and dvily 
forwarded to the honorable Treasurer of your Board, as directerd 
by the Trustees at their last meeting. 

Their annual and most necessary appropriation in aid of tl^e 
College continues to be applied to the payment of salaries, sta^' 
stantially as was arranged with Dr. Sears. In cases where ac5<ii' 
tional salaries have been required, or existing salaries have \yc^^ 
raised by the State Board of Education, the sum required has l>e^i^ 
taken from the State appropriation. 

The sum paid to students holding "Peabody Scholarships 
from the different States varies necessarily from year to year, ari^ 
is determined by the question whether every State has filled t»^^ 
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quota, and by the health, etc., of the beneficiary permitting his 
continuance at the College. 

The distribution of so large a sum of money as is required, 
among so many different persons, upon prescribed conditions, is 
a work involving much carefulness and responsibility. The 
requirements for obtaining and holding these scholarships, as 
published in our annual Catalogue, etc. are, without doubt, familiar 
to you. That none of this money is ever misapplied, I cannot 
pretend to say ; but I have no hesitation in asserting, that, to a 
person with an intimate inside view of the business, the wonder is 
that so litde of it fails of its purpose. 

This money, thanks to the promptness of your Executive Com- 
mittee and the General Agent, through whom it is received, is 
generally ready for distribution to the beneficiaries on the first of 
each month, in sums of I25 to each person. From each of these 
persons a receipt is taken by me personally each month. 

The regularity with which I am enabled to pay out this money 
has caused it to be regarded as an almost sure reliance to the 
multitude of boarding-house keepers and their army of landlords, 
bakers, butchers, grocers, etc. ; and, as the students are required 
by our rules to pay their board, etc. immediately on receipt of the 
money, much of it becomes widely distributed at once. The care 
of these students, male and female, far from home as the most 
of them are, is not only quite burdensome at times, but is a 
source of constant solicitude, necessarily, to the President, on 
whom it devolves. 

A very larg€ proportion of those holding scholarships are in 
humble, if not straightened circumstances, and not unfrequently 
reach us from distant homes without a cent at command, and 
sometimes appeal to my sympathies to such a degree as almost to 
require me to help them from my private means. 

In our recent conference I think you observed, in passing, that 
the question had been raised, whether the sum of $200 per annum 
for two years, to the present time constituting a scholarship, could 
not be diminished, and the number of scholarships proportionately 
increased. As a Committee of your Board is understood to have 
the business in charge, I would not wish, in any respect, to antici- 
pate its report. I may, however, perhaps properly state that, in 
my judgment, the scholarships cannot be safely reduced, at least 
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SO long as those who hold thein are generally so impecunious. 
Two hundred dollars but little more than pays for board, washing, 
and other necessaries, and any balance would fail to cover travel- 
ling expenses or clothing. A reduction would, I fear, operate to 
cut off entirely the great majority of the beneficiaries. The State 
of Tennessee, a few years ago, tried the experiment of State schol- 
arships at $ioo each, but they were scarcely sought for, except by 
a few persons living in the vicinity. 

The State Superintendents of Education, to whom has been 
intrusted the selection of the candidates from their respective 
States, seem to be becoming more and more anxious to be well 
represented at the College ; and though they are perhaps some- 
times disappointed, possibly disgusted, as some of them have said, 
with the difficulties encountered in making their selections, I am 
confident that the diminishing number of failures resulting from the 
tests applied at the College are not so much a source of grief as 
a stimulus to redeem the reputation of their delegations. It may 
not be out of place to say, that these gentlemen have at all times, 
with great apparent heartiness, co-operated with me in my efforts 
to render these scholarships as useful as possible, and have gener- 
ally shown a most gratifying appreciation of the College and its 
work. 

Immediately afler the conference with you, before alluded to, I 
drew up a series of questions designed to elicit from the State 
Superintendents of Instruction, as the highest educational authori- 
ties and most interested parties in their States, their opinion in 
respect to the " Peabody Scholarships " at our College ; — the 
general estimate put upon them ; the eagerness or otherwise with 
which they are sought ; their present and prospective usefulness to 
the State ; the manner in which the obligations entered into by the 
beneficiaries have been regarded, etc. The replies have been in 
all respects highly gratifying in regard to the faithfulness of these 
persons in keeping their pledges, concerning which I have felt 
much anxiety. Were it not that it would greatly increase the 
length of this letter, I would have been glad to have incorporated 
all these replies ; but they seem to me of sufficient interest to 
warrant me in sending you extracts in a separate paper. 

At the close of the questions, it will be observed, I invite the 
Superintendents " to make any suggestions they see fit, either in 
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this connection, or at any other time." It has been my constant 
desire, and, I believe, in accordance with your views, to maintain 
as close an official and friendly connection with these gentlemen 
as possible, and to secure, not merely good-will, but hearty co- 
operation also in the work the College is trying to do. The success 
of these efforts during all these years, with these many and impor- 
tant educational officials, has been even greater than I could have 
anticipated, and has done something, I would fain hope, towards 
increasing, if that were possible, the high estimation in which the 
efforts of your honored Board to promote the well-being of this 
part of the country are held. 

Since the last meeting of your Board, a small and well-appointed 
Gymnasium, for health purposes strictly, then just completed, has 
been opened under the direction of a gentleman for the male 
department and a lady for the female. The latter department 
especially is most carefully conducted, by a lady of some maturity, 
of fine manners and accomplishments, trained and recommended 
by Dr. Sargent of Cambridge. In addition to the management of 
the Gymnasium, she is expected to watch over the health and 
comfort of the young ladies, and to supply, as far as possible, a 
mother's care and intelligent advice to these persons so far 
from their homes. The success of the Gymnasium, conducted 
on this quite novel plan for this part of the country, is almost 
unparalleled. 

The new and extensive Chemical Laboratory was dedicated and 
partially opened towards the close of the session, and will be in 
full operation during the coming year. Here all the students, 
male and female, not only will be instructed in the first principles 
of this great study and their application, but will be taught how 
much and what kind of chemistry may be properly introduced 
into the various grades of schools, — how to make for themselves 
simple apparatus, and to conduct such portions of the study as 
would be likely to be of the greatest practical value in the most 
interesting and attractive, as well as inexpensive manner. 

The legitimate demands of the College having been met, the 
Professor in charge is expected to furnish instruction for such as 
may desire advanced work and investigation. The State Board 
of Health, and other bodies having the welfare of the community 
in view, are already availing themselves of his knowledge and 
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ability. Already public attention has been most favorably attracted 
to these new features of our College. 

The session closed with the usual graduating exercises in May, 
somewhat modified to make suitable place for an address to the 
College and public by your eloquent and distinguished General 
Agent, Dr. Curry, who also awarded the Peabody Medals and made 
the parting address to the Senior Class. Dr. Curry was eloquently 
and appropriately introduced by His Excellency, Gk)vemor Bate, 
of Tennessee. 

As soon after the opening of the session as the affairs of the 
College will permit, I hope to carry into effect a long-cherished 
plan for visiting the most prominent Normal institutions of the 
country. I wish to see for myself where we stand, by comparison, 
and to bring back to the College whatever of importance to our 
work I may discover. 

The enterprise, which under your auspices has so wonderfully 
progressed hitherto, is a great one, and I close by assuring you 
that correspondingly great efforts will be constantly put forth to 
render the College more and more useful to this community, and 
to carry out your intelligent, philanthropic, and patriotic views, in 
regard to this people. 

With highest respect and esteem, I have the honor to be, 

Most truly yours, 

Eben S. Stearns, 

ChoHceUar UtUversiiy 0/ NtuhvilU^ and President StaU Norwud CoUe^' 

COPY OF QUESTIONS 

respecting " Peabody Scholarships^^* sent to State Superintendert^is 
of Instruction, with extracts from their replies. 

State Normal College, Nashvili-*. 
August 22, 1885. 

Hon ^ 

State Superintendent Public Instruction : — 

Dear Sir, — As the " Peabody Scholarship " feature of o^^r 
College for the Promotion of Education in the Southern States 
has been in operation for several years, I take the liberty of asking 
you to aid me in obtaining some knowledge of their value ar»<l 
adaptation to the educational interests of your State. 
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1. Are the scholarships much sought for, and how is an 
appointment to one generally regarded? 

2. What proportion of the actual graduates from your State, 
do you suppose, have redeemed in good faith their pledge to 
" teach at least two years," etc. ? 

3. What proportion seem to regard teaching as a life profession? 

4. What has been the success of these persons ? 

5. How do they generally rank as teachers? 

6. What influence do they seem likely to exert upon educational 
interests ? 

7. What can be done to secure greater faithfulness in redeeming 
their written pledges to teach, etc. ? 

Of course, we all understand that the most of these teachers are 
yet comparatively young, and in many cases can only give promise 
of what is to be expected of them in the future ; still, I would be 
glad to learn from you how these scholarships are regarded. 

I would be glad, also, in this connection, or at any time, to 
receive from you such suggestions as will tend to increase the 
value of these scholarships to your State, as seen from your 
standpoint. 

Is it desirable to increase or diminish the number assigned to 
your State? 

I shall esteem a reply at your earliest convenience a great favor. 

Yours sincerely, 



Ckanceliar, ttc* 



REPLIES TO THE ABOVE. 

Hon. Warren Easton, State Superintendent of Education, 
Louisiana, says : — 

** Judging from the number of applicants for the scholarships, 
I would say that they are generally regarded as a thing worthy 
of being sought after. 

" As far as I know, every one of them has taught, or is now 
seeking position to teach ; some of them, as you know, are not 
more than a few months from the College. The understanding 
with each applicant, when he took his pledge, was that he would 
make teaching a life profession. 
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"I think this subject will be one of growing interest The 
'people' are awakening from the lethargy to the importance of 
education in our State." 

Hon. Albert J. Russell, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Florida, says : — 

"To illustrate how much these scholarships are sought after, 
I will state that for the one vacancy which exists for this year I 
have already eleven applicants : not only the applicants themselves 
are urgent and importunate, but their parents also, as well as heads 
of schools which the applicants have been attending. 

" I think at least three fourths of those who have graduated are 
engaged now, and have been attending upon school-work as 
teachers, either in this State or those adjoining, and but recently 
one young man, who seemed to have ignored his obligations, has 
written me upon the subject expressing his regrets, and asking me 
for a first-class certificate, assuring me he intends to more than 
redeem his pledge, if in his power. 

" I do not know that I can answer correctly the question refer- 
ring to the profession of teaching as a life-work. Most of. the 
graduates are antecedent to my oflScial existence, and therefore I 
am not as intimate with them as with those graduating under my 
observation. 

" It is enough with our people to say to them, this young man 
or woman is a graduate from Nashville. Young Graham has been 
with me, this is now the second year, as one of my instructors in 
Institute work, and has won laurels everywhere. We carry our 
Institutes into each county. This year we have been holding 
them every week since the ist of April, and will conclude, Septem- 
ber 30th, at Appalachicola, when young Graham leaves to take the 
principalship of the very large public school at Key West 

" The influence exerted by these young men and women can be 
nothing but salutary, and is uplifting and upbuilding our educa- 
tional interests in every way. 

" I should rejoice could we have at least just double the number 
of scholarships now given us. The Peabody Trustees are doing a 
grand and noble work in making and giving them to the various 
Southern States, and you, my dear sir, with the noble Faculty of 
men and women you have associated with you, are second only to 
the Board in this magnanimous work." 
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Hon. B. S. Morgan, State Superintendent of Education, West 
Virginia, says : — 

" These scholarships are much sought after, and an appointment 
highly prized. 

" Every graduate belonging to West Virginia has so far kept his 
pledge to teach. 

" I cannot state what proportion seem to regard teaching as a 
life-work, but the majority of them now are engaged in the work 
for life. The Peabody Scholarship graduates in West Virginia 
have succeeded well in teaching, and they rank high. They are 
generally enthusiastic and active, and progressive, and are calcu- 
lated to exert a good influence on the educational work of the 
State." 

Hon. J. A. Smith, State Superintendent of Education, Missis- 
sippi, says : — 

" The scholarships at the College were eagerly sought for, and 
the favored few were regarded as very fortunate. 

" The number of actual graduates from the College that have 
redeemed in good faith their promise to teach at least two years 
is, I regret to say, so far as I am able to judge, comparatively 
small, owing to the superior inducements in the way of pay in the 
public schools of other States, especially Texas. Many of our 
Mississippi graduates from the College left the State for more 
inviting fields, and have been lost sight of. Those of them who 
have adhered to the work succeeded well, and are exerting 
within their sphere a good and wholesome influence, not only 
by their superiority educationally speaking, but by their improved 
methods of teaching." 

Hon. G. J. Orr, State Commissioner of Public Instruction, 
Georgia, says : — 

" I have gone through my records here and find that I have 
made sixty-three appointments to scholarships. 

" Of these twenty-four may be considered teachers by profession, 
as they have been continuously teaching up to this date. I know 
of the ' whereabouts * and occupation of that many. Others may 
have been teaching regularly. 
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" Of my appointees, four are now in the schools of Atlanta, and 
one is now in China as a missionary. Two are in the schools of 
Macon." 

After speaking of many of the appointees individually, he 
says : — 

" I think all of the foregoing are doing well. Some of them 
are rendering a very high degree of satisfaction. You will see 
from the foregoing statement that I am of the opinion that the 
Normal College at Nashville has done a valuable work for us. 

" You ask whether appointments are much sought after. I 
have just made twelve appointments. There were more than fifty 
applicants. If I were to advertise, I should have more than 
double the number of applicants. 

" You ask, further, whether in my judgment the number of ap- 
pointees ought to be increased or diminished. Increased I should 
say, by all means. I should be glad to appoint double the num- 
ber. This statement is made upon the supposition that the 
amount of funds would justify increase." 

Hon. Benjamin M, Baker, State Superintendent of Education, 
Texas, says : — 

" This year there were more than fifty applicants, from every 
quarter of the State. The winning of a scholarship is esteemed 
a very high honor in our educational circles. 

" I am happy to be able to say, that in every instance the 
graduates of your College who were sent by this State as recip- 
ients of the benefits of the Peabody Fund have kept their pledge. 
They are all still engaged in teaching, and command the highest 
respect, ranking among the very first in the State, and exerting a 
most beneficial influence on educational interests. From their 
enthusiasm in the cause, I think I can safely say that they have all 
embarked for life in the profession. It would give me great 
pleasure to receive authority to increase the number allowed to 
Texas. Our appointments this year were made upon competitive 
examination, as abready stated in a previous letter notifying you 
of the appointments. Very many worthy applicants were dis- 
appointed. The number of applicants was greater than I had 
anticipated, and it was a source of distress to me that I could 
not appoint more." 
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Hon. Solomon Palmer, State Superintendent of Education, 
Alabama, says : — 

"Scholarships are eagerly sought after and appreciated. 1 
have been in office but a few months, but I think a majority, 
if not all, are disposed to comply strictly with their obligations to 
teach two years. I could have given you twenty pupils this year 
as easily as ten, and all worthy and of fine promise. I selected 
from some fifty applicants, and took those, where I could, who had 
already some experience as teachers, as they will most likely make 
it their life-work." 

Hon. S. M. Finger, State Superintendent of Education, North 
Carolina, says : — 

"The scholarships are much sought for; so much so, that I 
have largely more applications than can be accommodated. The 
appointments are generally very favorably regarded. I have no 
accurate information on the subject, but, from personal knowl- 
edge and other sources of information, I think that most, if not 
all, of the graduates have redeemed their pledges to teach two 
years in the State. These persons are successful as teachers as 
a rule, and I know some who rank high already in the profes- 
sion, and are having a very beneficial influence upon educational 
interests in the State. I have so many applications, and am so 
thoroughly impressed with the beneficial effects of these scholar- 
ships, that it seems to me the number might be very properly 
increased. I know, however, the importance of making judicious 
appointments, and of impressing upon each applicant the respon- 
sibility he assumes upon the acceptance of a scholarship. I shall 
use my best endeavors in this behalf, preferring not even to have 
the full number rather than to fill the places with persons who 
will not be both competent and disposed to fully meet their 
obligations." 

Hon. VV. E. Thompson, State Superintendent of Education, 
Arkansas, says : — 

" Allow me to say that these scholarships are much sought for, 
and that from all parts of the State. You are aware that there 
are but three vacancies for this year for Arkansas. 1 have twenty- 
one applications in my office to-day; and this number would 
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have been indefinitely increased but for the small number of 
appointments. These appointments are looked upon as most 
honorable, and, as the standard of our public education improves, 
will be sought for with a greater avidity. 

" So far as my contact with school officers has afforded me the 
means of passing upon the popular estimate of these appointments, 
I can only say that the graduates are held in good esteem as 
teachers, and are sought for by directors." 

Dr. Curry made some remarks on the subject of 
Teachers' Institutes, stating that he had not carried 
out rigidly the Resolution in regard to such schools, 
which was passed at the last Annual Meeting; and, 
on motion of Governor Fish, his action was ap- 
proved. 

Mr. EvARTS, in behalf of the Committee to whom 
was referred that part of the Chairman's address 
relating to the death of Mr. Wetmore, made the 
following Report, which was unanimously adopted, 
all the members of the Board rising when the 
vote was put: — 

The Committee appointed to present a suitable minute 
upon the death of Mr. Wetmore to be entered in the 
records of the Board, respectfully submit the following : — 

Resolvedy That this Board has heard with a sensible grief of the 
death of their esteemed associate, Mr. Samuel Wetmore, and 
desire to acknowledge the value of his great services to the Board, 
and t6 the interests of the administration of the Peabody Fund, 
and his steadfast and stainless character as a merchant and a 
citizen. 

Resolvedy That the conduct by Mr. Wetmore of the office of 
Treasurer of the Board for eighteen years, the whole period of the 
existence of the Peabody Foundation, has been governed by an 
absolute integrity, a scrupulous and circumspect care, and a uni- 
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form urbanity of manner, which have received the confidence, 
respect, and affection of all his associates. 

Resolved^ That a copy of these Resolutions be communicated 
to the widow and family of our deceased friend, with our expression 
of sincere condolence with them in their great bereavement 

Mr. Stuart, in behalf of the Committee to con- 
sider the tribute paid to General Grant, submit- 
ted the following Report and Resolutions, which 
were unanimously adopted, all the members rising 
when the question was put: — 

The Committee to whom was referred so much of our 
Chairman's opening Address as refers to the death of Gen- 
eral U. S. Grant, have had the same under consideration, 
and respectfully submit the following 

REPORT. 

Death has again broken the ranks of our Board. Gen- 
eral Ulysses S. Grant, the laurel-crowned warrior, the 
statesman who was twice elevated by the suffrages of the 
American people to the Presidency of the United States, 
the large-hearted patriot whose affections and aspirations 
during life were dedicated to his country's welfare and 
honor, the soldier who fought through long years of war 
that peace and all its attendant blessings might be se- 
cured to his countrymen, has been summoned from our 
side. 

He went to his grave honored and lamented by men of 
all sections, and parties, and races. Men who had been 
arrayed against him on the battle-field twenty years ago 
were no less sincere in their grief for his death than those 
who had stood by his side in the deadly encounters of war. 
All appreciated his patriotic purposes. All admired his 
heroic courage and steadfastness. All honored his truth- 
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fulness and fidelity to every obligation. Bold, fearless, and 
aggressive in war, he was humane and magnanimous in the 
hour of victory. When, mainly through his efforts, civil 
war had ceased, he was among the first to seek to calm the 
angry passions to which it had given birth, and to invoke 
the blessings of peace and the restoration of union in 
fact as well as in name. 

All remember how his patriotic appeal to his country- 
men at the commencement of his first Presidential term, 
'* Let us have peace," thrilled the heart of every true 
American from the Lakes to the Gulf, and from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. From that hour to the close of 
his earthly career there is good reason to believe that the 
first wish of his heart was to witness the fulfilment of that 
prayer. When he stood as it were on the verge of the 
grave, — when his mortal frame was wasted by disease, and 
his tongue had lost the power of giving utterance to the 
thoughts which filled his, great soul, — he made the //^;/rf 
which had so successfully wielded the sword in defence of 
the Union its substitute, to record his gratitude to God 
for having permitted him to live long enough to witness 
the restoration of union and fraternity between his lately 
discordant countrymen. 

These noble sentiments sank deeply into the American 
mind, and awakened an echo in every patriotic heart. 
When he was stricken with the disease which finally 
proved fatal, the hearts of the people of all sections over- 
flowed with sympathy ; and when the end came, a wail of 
grief was heard throughout our whole country, which found 
expression in popular meetings, through the public press, 
and in every other mode of testifying respect and aflfection 
known to civilized society; and his obsequies were cele- 
brated with a solemn pomp and ceremony unparalleled in 
our country since the death of Washington. 

General Grant was one of the sixteen original Trustees 
named by Mr. Peabody himself to administer his benefi- 
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cent trust in behalf of the illiterate children of the Southern 
States. He was in full sympathy with the purpose of the 
founder of the trust, and earnestly and cordially co-oper- 
ated with his associates in their efforts to fulfil it. 

At the date of his appointment, he was, with probably 
one exception, the youngest member of the Board, and his 
robust frame and apparently vigorous health gave promise 
of long life. But as it has pleased Him in whose hands 
are the issues of life and death to order otherwise, all that 
remains for us is with bowed heads and reverent hearts to 
submit to His decree. 

Having assembled now at our Annual Meeting for the 
first time since this great affliction fell upon us, we, the 
surviving members of the Board of Trustees of the Peabody 
Educational Fund, gladly embrace the opportunity to place 
on our official records this testimonial of our profound 
esteem for the character of our deceased associate, of our 
sincere grief at his loss, and of our sympathy with his 
widow and family in their bereavement. 

Of the achievements of General Grant as a soldier and 
a statesman, we have purposely forborne to speak more 
fully. They are of too recent date, and in some respects 
too closely connected with the political and party contests 
of the day, to admit of impartial judgment by contempo- 
raries. We therefore remit these subjects to the domain of 
history, to which they properly belong. 

But there are aspects of his character and attributes of 
his nature which elevate him far above the plane of the 
mere politician. Upon these all can dwell with pleasure. 
His heroic courage, his unselfish devotion to his country, 
his fidelity to his friends and his magnanimity to those 
who had been his enemies, his prompt obedience to every 
call of duty, and his broad and catholic patriotism, which 
embraced in its scope his whole country, and ignored all 
sectional divisions, must command the approval of all good 
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men. Like Washington, he believed " the union of the 
States " to be " the palladium of our political safety and 
prosperity"; and no one was more prompt than he "to 
frown upon the first dawning of every attempt to alienate 
any portion of our country from the rest, or to enfeeble 
the sacred ties which now link together the various 
parts." 

Whatever differences of opinion may exist as to the 
wisdom of special acts which he felt called on to perform 
during his long and brilliant career, few will be found dis- 
posed to question the purity of his motives, and a still 
smaller number to deny his title to be regarded as one of 
the most illustrious men of the nineteenth century. 

In private life he was faithful in the discharge of every 
duty. A devoted husband, an affectionate and indulgent 
father, a law-abiding citizen, a kind neighbor, a courteous 
and affable gentleman, he enjoyed the confidence and 
esteem of all who knew him, and few had warmer and 
more steadfast and devoted friends. 

As a member of this Board he was prompt in his at- 
tendance on its sessions, and an active and zealous sup- 
porter of every measure proposed by it for the promotion 
of the sacred trusts committed to its charge, and the sur- 
viving members will never cease to deplore the loss of his 
companionship and the withdrawal of the moral weight and 
influence which his great name gave to the deliberations 
and action of the Board. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved^ That the foregoing Report be approved and adopted 
by the Board, and that it be spread at large on our record as a 
heartfelt, though imperfect, tribute of affection and respect by the 
surviving members of the Board to the memory of their late 
distinguished associate. 
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Resolved, That our Chairman be requested to transmit a prop- 
erly authenticated copy of these proceedings to the widow and 
family of General Grantt, with an assurance of the profound 
sympathy of each and every member of the Board in their sore 
bereavement 

J. PiERPONT Morgan, Esq^ of New York, was 
chosen a Trustee in place of Mr. Wetmore. 

Grover Cleveland, President of the United 
States, was chosen to fill the vacancy in the Board 
caused by the death of General Grant. 

Adjourned to Thursday at 1 1 o'clock, a. m. 

October 8. 

The Trustees met agreeably to adjournment. 

Present: Mr. Winthrop, the Chairman, and 
Messrs. Fish, Aiken, Stuart, Waite, Whipple, 
Lyman, Hayes, Manning, Drexel, Green, Porter, 
and Dr. Curry, the General Agent. 

The records of the last meeting were read and 
accepted. 

Bishop Whipple moved that the relations existing 
between the Nashville University and this Board be 
referred to a Select Committee, which was accord- 
ingly ordered ; and Messrs. Waite, Evarts, Porter, 
and Whipple were appointed as the Committee. 

In connection with this subject the Chairman 
read the following communication, received a day 
too late to be presented at the last Annual Meet- 
ing : — 
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Nashville, Tenn., Sept. 29, 1884. 

Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, President of the Board of Trust of 
the Peabody Education Fund. 

Honored Sir, — With high respect I transmit the enclosed. 
The State Normal College of Tennessee is peculiarly the offspring 
of the Peabody Education Fund. So soon as this Fund was 
established, the idea of the present scheme was outlined in a 
Report made by myself to the Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
sity of Nashville, which Board I had then the honor of serving as 
Chancellor of the University. Your Agent, the illustrious Sears, 
with his usual solid prudence and far-sighted wisdom, at once 
grasped both the brilliancy and the weaknesses of the scheme. 
Under his guidance your Board made it a reality. 

Now the State of Tennessee contributes ten thousand dollars 
per annum to its support. It is the custom in Tennessee bien- 
nially to inspect and report upon institutions of all descriptions 
which receive State aid. Ordinarily this is done by a Committee 
from the two Houses of the General Assembly during its sessions. 
In this instance, however, probably to avoid all party complications, 
it is made the duty of this Board, which directs the expenditure of 
the Fund. 

In performing this duty the State Board of Education earnestly 
desires the co-operation of the two Boards which from the begin- 
ning have done the major part in founding and sustaining an 
institution so useful and honorable to the State of Tennessee, and 
the entire South. 

Very truly, your obedient servant, 

J. Berrien Lindsley, 

Secretary State Board of Education. 

From the Minutes of the Tennessee State Board of Educaticn, 

September 27, 1884. 

Whereas, it is provided by Chapter CCLV. Acts of 1883, Sec- 
tion 3, "that the State Board of Education shall, at proper times, 
inspect the management of the State Normal College, and audit 
the accounts for the disbursement of the funds and make a bien- 
nial statement through the Governor to the Legislature showing 
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its condition, and otherwise guard the State's interest in the 
same/' — 

Therefore Resolved, That this Board appoint a Commission to 
make the inspection required by the foregoing section, at the pres- 
ent meeting, and that in order to produce harmony and co-opera- 
tion between the several Boards, having a common interest in and 
guardianship over the Normal College, the Trustees of the Peabody 
Education Fund, and the Trustees of the University of Nashville, 
be respectfully and earnestly invited to appoint a similar Commis- 
sion, each to unite with that appointed by this Board, to make a 
joint inspection and report as thus provided, and said inspection 
and report shall be made before the meeting of the Tennessee 
Legislature in January next. 

Resolved^ That the above preamble and resolution be trans- 
mitted by the Secretary to the Presidents of the respective Boards 
before mentioned. 

A true copy. 

J. Berrien Lindsley, 

Secretary. 

A letter was read from Robert M. Lusher, Esq., 
of New Orleans, which was laid upon the table. 

Judge Manning, of Louisiana, in behalf of the 
Committee on the defaulted bonds of Mississippi 
and Florida, presented the following Report, which 
was accepted, and the Resolutions unanimously 
adopted : — 

Ta the Trustees of the Peabody Fund: — 

Your Committee upon the Mississippi and Florida Bonds 
beg leave to report that they advise the same action to be 
taken now upon the neglect of Florida to pay the interest 
upon her bonds that was taken last year upon the Missis- 
sippi bonds. 

There is some difference in the two cases, but the main 
and salient fact is common to both. Neither has paid. 
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nor does either promise to pay. During the eighteen years 
of this Board*s existence Florida has annually received 
her fair proportion of our revenue. She knows that she 
owes this great and beneficent Trust an annual sum which 
would materially augment its income. Mr. Peabody, in his 
letter of June, 1869, described this item of his donation as 
" Florida six per cent bonds, which with overdue coupons 
amount to about $384,000"; and added: "These bonds, 
like those of Mississippi, must before many years be paid. 
The Territory of Florida obtained the money on these 
bonds in Europe at about par, and loaned it to the Union 
Bank as capital. . . . The small amount of these bonds 
now outstanding must, I think, before long induce Florida, 
as an act of justice long delayed, to make provision for 
their payment." 

Sixteen years have elapsed since this confident hope was 
expressed, and it is as far from fulfilment now as then. 
The pretence that the Territorial loan was not authorized 
by Congress is unworthy of the State. The bonds that 
we hold are devoted to a sacred trust. The children of 
Florida are the beneficiaries of it, alike with those of her 
sisters that suffered from the ravages of war. Our duty is 
to those children. Had Florida paid her annually accruing 
interest, our income would have been increased $8,580 
every year. That is more than her fair share of our in- 
come. It is not just to the children of other States that 
she should partake of the bounty of our founder until she 
pays or makes provision for the payment of that part of 
the debt she owes his Trustees. 

Your Committee propose the accompanying resolu- 
tions : — 

Voted, That, in view of our obligations to the children of the 
other Southern States and of their needs, and of our duty in the 
absolute discretion given to this Board by Mr. Peabody in the dis- 
tribution of the limited income of the Fund, our General Agent be 
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instructed to omit Florida in the distribution of the income of our 
Fund, until she pa3rs the annual interest on her bonds that we hold, 
or makes some provision for the recognition and adjustment of 
those bonds. 

Resolved, That the General Agent, in carrying into effect the 
foregoing vote, be instructed not to change the standing or con- 
tinuance of any scholar from Florida now in the Normal College at 
Nashville. 

T. C. Manning, 

October, 1885. Chairman, 



Mr. WiNTHROP, for the Executive Committee, 
submitted the following Resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted : — 

Resolved, That the Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund 
have received with sincere regret the announcement by Dr. Curry, 
that, having accepted the appointment of United States Minister to 
Madrid, he must decline a re-election as the General Agent of this 
Trust ; that the Trustees desire to enter on their records the deep 
sense which they entertain of the fidelity and devotion with which 
he has discharged his duties for more than four years past, and of 
the great success which has attended his labors ; — and that the 
grateful regards of the Trustees will follow him into his new 
sphere of public service, with their best wishes for his health and 
happiness. 

Resolved, That the appointment of a General Agent be post- 
poned for consideration until the next meeting of the Board, with 
authority to the Executive Committee, in the mean time, to make 
such temporary arrangements for the conduct of the General 
Agency as they may find necessary. 

Resolved, That our next meeting be held, as usual, on the first 
Wednesday of October next, unless the Chairman, by the advice 
of the Executive Committee, shall call a meeting at an earlier 
day. 
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Dr. Curry was authorized to act as General 
Agent for the Board, during his stay in the country, 
as long as may suit his convenience. 

Dr; Green was authorized and requested to con- 
duct the correspondence of the Board, to sign checks, 
and otherwise to act under the advice and control 
of the Executive Committee, performing tempora- 
rily the duties of the General Agent. A sum not 
exceeding $1000 was appropriated for the payment 
of incidental expenses relating to these duties. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Drexel was passed for 
his services as Treasurer since the death of Mr. 
Wetmore. 

Mr. J. PiERPONT Morgan was chosen Treasurer, 
and a sum not exceeding $750 appropriated for 
clerical assistance. 

The Officers of last year, subject to election, were 
rechosen. 

The Auditing Committee presented their Report, 
as follows : — 

The Committee to whom were referred the account of 
the General Agent and the Reports of the late Treasurer, 
Samuel Wetmore, to March 27, 1885, and of the present 
Treasurer, A. J. Drexel, to October i, 1885, find that the 
General Agent's account is properly vouched, and that the 
sums received correspond to those paid by the Treasurer, 
and that there are vouchers for all payments charged by 
the Treasurer ; and there remained in his hands, on deposit 
in the Bank of America, $27,545.16. 
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And your Committee further find, that the accounts of 
President Stearns, of the University of Nashville, are 
properly vouched, and correspond with the payments of 
the General Agent. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Theodore Lyman. 
Jas. D. Porter. 

The Standing Committees were appointed as 
follows : — 

Executive Committee: Hon. A. H. H. Stuart, Hon. 
William M. Evarts, Chief Justice M. R. Waite, Hon. 
Thomas C Manning, Hon. James D. Porter, with the 
Chairman, ex officio. 

Finance Committee: Hon. William M. Evarts, Hon. 
Hamilton Fish, Chief Justice M. R. Waite, Colonel 
Theodore Lyman, Anthony J. Drexel, Esq., with the 
Treasurer, ex officio. 

Adjourned to the first Wednesday in October, 
1 886. 

SAMUEL A. GREEN, 

Secretary, 
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I. 

ADDRESS 

In Response to an Invitation from the- Senate and House oj 
Representatives of Alabama^ February 6th^ iSSj. 

By Hon. J. L. M. CURRY, LL.D., 

GENERAL AGENT OP THE PEABODY EDUCATION PtTND. 



In introducing Dr. Curry, Governor O'Neal said : — 

Senators, Representatives , and Fellow Citizens : 

I have been requested to introduce to you a distingin'shed 
gentleman, eminent for his talents and for his virtues, and who 
has a national reputation. Formerly a distinguished citizen of 
the State of Alabama, he has rendered great service to his State 
in the General Assembly, and in the Congress of the United 
States. It affords me pleasure to introduce to you the Hon. 
J. L. M. Curry. 

Dr. Curry said : — 

Governor^ Senators^ Representatives^ Ladies^ and Gentlemen : 

Loving as I do the State of Alabama with all the intensity of an 
earnest nature, devoting as I do all the energies of my being to 
the cause of the education of the masses of both races, I do not 
ascribe the honor of this invitation to anything personal to myself, 
but to the fact that I am the agent of the Peabody Education 
Fund, — the most magnificent gift ever made by a single person 
in the interest of humanity. It was not, mark you, made to his 
own section, exultant in victory, but to a people smitten, peeled, 
subjugated, over whose fair and fertile fields rolled a tide, the re- 
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flection of the inky blackness of which darkened the heavens. It 
was the first voice of cheer and hope that came to the Sonth while 
her heart quivered in speechless agony, and was in aid of those 
who had suffered most from the ravages of a fratricidal war. The 
Southern States, in testimony of their gratitude, should unitedly 
erect, in the hall of the nation's glory in Washington, a statue of 
marble or bronze to their illustrious benefactor. 

A State government is a representative republic. A representa- 
tive is chosen for his patriotism, fidelity, wisdom, and integrity. 
It surely is a high honor to have the welfare and liberties of a peo- 
ple committed to one's hands. To the discharge of these high 
duties he should bring a clear head and an honest heart, — a mind 
well stored by diligent and painstaking study, a judgment free 
from prejudice, and a courage and conscientiousness which bribes, 
intimidation, selfishness, or fear of popular displeasure, cannot 
shake. He reflects the conscience, the high resolve, the intelligent 
patriotism, or the passions and hates of his constituency. He is 
a lawmaker. Law is the expression of sovereignty. Behind law, 
which should be the embodiment of justice and right, sits en- 
throned for its enforcement the power, the majesty, of the com- 
monwealth. I believe with Sir James Mackintosh, that " there can 
be no scheme or measure so beneficial to the State as the mere 
existence of men who would not do a base act for any public 
advantage, and that a State can possess no richer patrimony and 
no purer wealth than the stainless honor of its public men," — 
men of earnest convictions and noble aims, to whom " power is 
not a possession to be grasped, but a trust to be fulfilled." 

The Constitution of Alabama, which on the threshold of your 
legislative duties you swore to support, enjoins that " the General 
Assembly shall" — an imperative word — ^^ shall establish, organize, 
and maintain a system of public schools throughout the State for 
the benefit of the children thereof." This is not a temporary, 
local, or subordinate duty. It is general, continuing, paramount, 
affecting the present and the future, every family, every citizen, 
and every interest of the State. These schools are the colleges 
for the people, the masses, and in their successful maintenance is 
the real test of political intelligence and statesmanship. Educa- 
tion, in a broad sense, includes all the influences tliat result in 
growth. It is the product of all the institutions, all the environ- 
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ments of man. It compiehends whatever helps to shape the 

human being, to stimulate faculties to action, to form habits^ to 
mould character, to make the individual man what he is, or to 
hinder him from being what he is not. It is both a result and a 
process. For our purpose, let us consider it a process of develop- 
ment and transformation, so as to realize the ideal man and accom- 
plish the end of his being. Education is then not to be tested by 
the quantity or kind of knowledge acquired, so much as by the 
capacity for using knowledge and the " extent to which knowledge 
gained has been turned into faculty so as to be available for pur- 
poses of life." The " new education,*' of which we hear so much, 
means the best method that the experience of four thousand years, 
and the improved knowledge of the human mind and of child 
nature, have evolved for bringing a skilled teacher in contact with 
the mind of the pupil. 

This capacity for education and for spiritual religion differentiates 
the human species from the lower animals. The range of their 
acquisitions is limited, and is usually referred to instinct, as super- 
seding the necessity of reason. Man is made for education as 
much as the earth is for culture. Truth and mind are as much 
complementary as light and the eye. The nature and the needs 
of man are the same, and hence education is a universal necessity 
and right. The child of the poor man, of the black man, has the ' 
same indefeasible right to the unfolding of his powers, the exertion 
of his faculties, with the child of the rich man or of the white 
man. There is the whole argument in a nutshell. Wherever 
there is a man, — man by virtue of his creation in God's image, — 
a responsible, volitional, immortal man, — he has a right to the 
fullest moral and intellectual development, and to me it seems 
arrant blasphemy to deny it. 

Education is not only essential to the usefulness, happiness, and 
dignity of man, to truest manhood and womanhood, but also to 
good government and high civilization. An ignorant people needs 
restraint, repression, visible and strong authority ; a wise people 
may be intrusted with self-government. " The maximum of edu- 
cation is the minimum of government." Civilization, good order, 
and refinement are proportionate to intelligence. Crime is often 
to be traced to ignorance or improperly developed faculties. The 
records of any criminal court or penitentiary will show that the 
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criminal classes are largely furnished by illiterates. The President 
of the Council on Education in Great Britain recently said, " One 
of the great features of the working of the Education Act had been 
the startling diminution of crime, especially among juveniles." 
Mr. Forster, the author of the act, in a late speech, referring to the 
diminution of crime, said " that progress great and material had 
been made in the habits, almost in the natures, of men. . . . The 
two great causes of the beneficial change are education and tem- 
perance. As the schoolrooms grow full, prison cells become va- 
cant. ... It is far cheaper to pay even a moderate schoolmaster 
than the best of prison wardens." The Report of the Bureau of 
Education for 1872, summing up the evidence of the intimate 
relation of crime and ignorance, says that one third of all crimi- 
nals are totally uneducated, that four fifths are practically unedu- 
cated, and that the proportion of criminals from the illiterate 
classes is at least tenfold as great as the proportion from those 
having some education. Education is not regeneration nor a sub- 
stitute for it, but developed mental power certainly lessens subjec- 
tion to lower appetites and brutal instincts. As you multiply 
mental resources, the taste for the gross and sensual is somewhat 
corrected and subdued, higher enjoyments are opened, and one*s 
mere impulses are held in check by the habit of thinking and the 
companionship of good books. 

Education is the fundamental basis of general and permanent 
prosperity. Poverty is the inevitable result of ignorance. Capital 
follows the school-house. Thrift accompanies governmental action 
in behalf of schools. Macaulay, in urging an educational grant, 
said that state education in Scotland, " tried under disadvantages, 
produced an improvement to which it would be difficult to find a 
parallel in any age or country." " In spite of the rigor of the 
cUmate and the sterility of the earth, Scotland became a country 
which had no reason to envy the fairest portions of the globe." 
" If we look at the matter in the lowest point of view, if we 
consider human beings merely as producers of wealth, the differ- 
ence between an intelligent and stupid population, estimated in 
pounds, shillings, and pence, exceeds a hundred fold the proposed 
outlay." Education opens to the masses new avenues of business 
and profitable careers, and puts in the hands of all an instrument 
whereby alone advance in life becomes possible. Success and 
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wealth are to the largest intelligence rather than to the largest 
capital. Potentiality is more in the brain than in the muscle. The 
two must form partnership. As the world makes strides, a greater 
faculty, more industry, and more intelligence are required. Unless 
the laborer is educated, civilized nations are now seeing that his 
industrial products cannot sustain competition in the markets of 
the world. Mr. Mundella states that forty years ago Germany and 
other nations saw that the only way to compete with the industries 
of England, which had an unrivalled geographical position and 
could command capital at the lowest rates of interest, was not 
by wealth, but by intelligence ; and as a result Liebig introduced 
science and art in connection with the German industries. Berlin 
has lately opened a technical college which cost ;^340,ooo. Eng- 
land realizes that, if she holds her own as the foremost industrial 
nation, she cannot neglect technical education. France, attributing 
the rise of Germany to her system of education, is making gigantic 
efforts in the same direction. If we unite the practical knowledge 
of field and workshop with the intelligence and knowledge that 
science brings to bear, we can soon understand what Watt and 
Stephenson, Bessemer and Whitworth, Howe and Whitney and 
Edison, have done in forwarding the industries of the world. 

Borrowing the thought and somewhat the language of Dr. Wil- 
liam T. Harris, I advance a step in the argument, and affirm that 
the recognition of government makes things become property, and 
confirms and protects. The quality of the property depends on 
the community which recognizes it. In a cultivated community it 
is raised to a high potency of value. In a barbarous community it 
may not be worth the risks incident to its possession. Franchises, 
vested rights, incorporeal hereditaments, copyrights, patent rights, 
etc., are the outgrowth of civilization, and all imply advanced 
intelligence. Property in the highest sense exists only where 
the largest enlightenment obtains. This enlightenment obtains in 
proportion to the universality of education. Education is ap- 
proximately universal only where it is organized, controlled, and 
maintained by the State. Property in the highest sense can exist 
only where it is taxed for the education of the people. 

Some contend that it is unjust to burden their property with the 
education of the children of other people. It may be well to re- 
member that the rights of property are put on a firm basis when 
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its duties are practically acknowledged, and it is to the interest of 
property to make a generous acknowledgment of these obligations. 
The rights of property harmonize with the right of men to be edu- 
cated, to live truly and worthily, to attain the end of their creation. 
Property must pay a ransom for the privileges it enjoys, and it will 
find it to its advantage to provide insurance against the risks to 
which it is exposed, to guard against the perils of ignorance, agra- 
] nanism, nihilism, and dynamite. Education, it is true, is for the 
advantage of the children, but also of the community, and the 
- community ought to pay for it. To compel the poor, even if they 
I were able, to educate their children, is a tax not proportionate to 
I their ability, but to their wants and necessities. Taxation is not an 
unmixed evil. When taxes collected are expended for just admin- 
istration, wise and honest government, maintenance of good roads, 
providing adequate supply of water and light, and sustaining public 
schools, they are not so much a burden as a proper distribution of 
a part of the annual product for the protection and welfare of 
society. Dr. Mayo, so well known and esteemed in the South for 
his ministry of education, forcibly says : " The State or community 
that taxes bravely and amply for public education will find itself 
more and more relieved from the thousand perils of public dis- 
honesty, public corruption, and the hateful charge for crime and 
pauperism, and the manifold curses that, like a flock of buzzards, 
hang over an ignorant people." 

Universal education is indispensable to American citizenship 
and free institutions. For good or for evil, in the United States, 
Democracy has triumphed, and popular government has supplanted 
the government of the few. In populous countries there is always 
a helpless, shiftless class, who in a republic are both a burden and 
a danger. The problem of free government is complicated by the 
presence, citizenship, and suffrage of the negroes, an alien race of 
African origin. We must accept the influence of these new and 
suddenly made citizens, this lower stratum, upon society, politics, 
and government. We cannot avoid danger or duty by shutting 
our eyes or casting responsibility on the North. Our own well- 
being is imperilled. The danger increases our obligation. There 
is solidarity of citizenship. We must lift up the degraded, or they 
will drag us down. 

Manhood suffrage is a terrible power, and society may well 
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tremble at what it may do for anarchy or despotism. Ten millions 
of men have ballots in their hands, and about two million are 
illiterate. Of illiterate voters, the census of 1880 gives to Alabama 
24,450 whites and 95,408 blacks. Add 120,858 colored female 
adults, and you may well be appalled at what confronts the states- 
man, the patriot, the Christian. I pity the simpleton who wraps 
himself in the robe of self-complacent ignorance or prejudice, and 
refuses to look squarely in the face this overmastering question. 
The great preacher, Robert Hall, used this strong language : 
"Nothing in reality renders legitimate governments so insecure 
as extreme ignorance of the people. It is this which yields them 
an easy prey to seduction, makes them the victims of prejudices 
and false alarms, and so ferocious withal that their interference in 
a time of public commotion is more to be dreaded than the erup- 
tion of a volcano. . . . Look at the popular insurrections and 
massacres in France : of what description of persons were those 
ruffians composed ? . . . They were the very scum of the people, 
destitute of all moral culture, whose atrocity was only equalled by 
their ignorance, as might well be expected, when one was the 
legitimate parent of the other." 

I have been told since I came to Montgomery, that if you edu- '\ 
cate the " laboring classes " they will become discontented and 
aspiring. The imaginations of some men are haunted by the pro- 
spective disappearance of scavengers and boot-blacks, when all 
men are taught the three R*s. There is a vague apprehension that 
somebody's children, — not the objectors', — being instructed, will 
be lifted above their station in life. Out of every one hundred 
children in Saxony and Wiirtemberg ninety-six attended school ; 
and we 'have heard of no special disobedience, idleness, or insub- 
ordination in those countries where children are so highly favored. 
What creates discontent with an inferior position is to be encour- \ 
aged. Man's vocation is perpetual growth. Let him push beyond 
and above the hard and narrow limits of the present, and reach 
after the ideal. No one should be content to remain in servitude 
and vassalage. " These that have turned the world upside down 
have come hither also." It is a libel on the social order to make 
it dependent on ignorance and servility. Instead of letting dis- 
tinctions rest on mere artificial conventionalities or legal subordi- 
nations, let them rather rest on usefulness, integrity, fidelity to 
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truth, aristocracy of soul. Niebuhr said, years ago, of the Italians, 
that they were destitute of hope, and all the springs of great and 
noble thoughts were choked up. An American citizen should not 
be a mere iftachine, a proletary. " The finest fruit earth holds up 
to its maker is a man," — a developed man. Trade, law, govern- 
ment, science, education, and religion are but so many school- 
masters for training a man. Two centuries ago Spain was a first- 
class power. Now she is below some of her then colonies. Out 
of a population of 1 7,000,000, two and a quarter million cannot 
read, and only 715,000 women can read. That tells the tale. 

Alabama has sought with courage and wisdom to meet the con- 
stitutional requirement in reference to education, and to adapt 
herself to the changes which have occurred since i860. A com- 
parison of school statistics for five years shows most commendable 
progress : — 

SCHOOL POPULATION. 

White. Colored. 

214,098 162,551 

233»555 186,209 

NUMBER ENROLLED. 
106,950 67,635 

13^513 84,065 

AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE. 

65,936 46,438 

78,815 55»595 

NUMBER SCHOOLS TAUGHT. 



1879 

1884 

1879 
1884 



1879 
1884 



Total. 
376,649 
419,764 

174,585 
215.578 



"2,374 
134,410 



1879 
1884 

1879 
1884 



3»»77 
3421 



1.494 
ii797 



AMOUNT EXPENDED. 

$208,568 *i5S»849 

284,649 202,131 



4.671 
5.218 

#364,417 
486,780 



An efficient public school system needs a well-defined and Z^- 
manent educational policy, the product of sagacious and liberal 
statesmanship, unalterable except for improvement Free schools 
are a perpetual duty, and cannot be discharged once for all. The 
obligation is continuing, co-extensive with and necessary to the 
well-being and life of the State. The system of schools is not so 
much an immediate creation as a steady growth. We should strive 
to perfect, to have a sustaining public opinion behind, to create 
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a well-merited confidence, to have schools good enough for the 
richest and cheap enough for the poorest. Governors, judges, 
■legislators, and citizens should accustom themselves to look upon 
public schools as they do upon habeas corpus or trial by jury, as 
the foundation of prosperity, the crown of glory. 

(i.) The State should enjoin and maintain in every town and 
school district, where the population justifies, a sufficient number 
of schools for the education of all the children in the rudimentary 
branches. If left to the will of each locality, there will not be a 
general or uniform system. To secure economy and efficiency in 
teaching, the schools should be graded according to the capacity 
of the pupils. 

(2.) General revenues are needed to equalize burdens, make 
schools possible in poorer and less populous sections, justify State 
supervision and control, and insure the continuance and perma- 
nence of the system. No tax on property is more legitimate than N 
that for universal education. Unless this is recognized, the system / 
had better be abolished. Experience has shown that voluntary or \, 
denominational enterprise is inadequate to secure general educa- j 
tion. This necessarily is the work of the State. " A limitation of ' 
intelligence is a limitation of citizenship, and ignorance on the 
part of some is an abridgment of the liberty of others." 

(3.) The general appropriation should be supplemented by local 
taxation. The most efficient schools are those where the local 
revenues are constant and liberal. Local interest is secured, — 
watchfulness as to results, and an energetic public sentiment 

(4.) A State Superintendent to take general supervision is indis- 
pensable. Special qualifications are needed, for he is to be clothed 
with authority and responsibility. He should be a superior man, 
full of enthusiasm, knowing thoroughly the work of each grade of 
his schools, and ever on the alert to secure excellence. He is to 
understand and interpret the school law, to study other systems, 
to suggest or introduce reforms, to stimulate interest in his work, 
to attend Institutes, to keep himself en rapport with teachers and 
be their adviser and friend. The office should not be political, 
nor conferred as a reward for partisan services. The general ad- 
ministration should be on a strictly non-partisan basis and without 
any political entanglements. A school officer or teacher no more 
than a juryman should be chosen for his party relations. Frequent 
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changes are a serious misfortune ; permanence insures experience, 
intelligence, and progress. 

(5.) Local agencies are needful auxiliaries to the general direc- 
tion, and thorough county supervision has been demonstrated to 
be most helpful in bringing the schools up to the proper standard. 

(6.) In assuming the responsibility of establishing and maintain- 
ing free schools, there is the resulting obligation of providing 
trained teachers. Public school teachers are to be the only teach- 
ers of the masses. Obviously there is much waste of money, 
time, and talents in employing unskilled and incompetent teachers. 
The income of the Peabody Fund is hereafter to be used largely 
in teacher training. Observation and inquiry furnish conclusive 
evidence as to the advantage of trained teachers, in the methods 
and processes of instruction, in the organization and management 
and discipline of the schools, in elevating the profession of teach- 
ing, and in educating the people to a better estimate of the true 
object and value of the school system. Normal Schools and Teach- 
ers* Institutes have been found to be the most efficient instrumen- 
talities for the instruction of teachers. This State has three Normal 
Schools for white and three for colored teachers. They might be 
more distinctively normal, and will doubtless improve in that respect. 
Nothing has been done for Teachers' Institutes. Teaching well is 
difficult, and demands special culture and training. " Knowing 
what should be taught, and how to teach it, is a high art." The 
education received in schools and colleges is a meagre result com- 
pared with what might be accomplished if teachers knew how to 
teach so as to secure the best results. A good scholar is not 
necessarily a good teacher. The what and the how are two very 
different things. If the art of teaching is founded on the science 
of education, and the science of education is founded on the 
science of the mind, then it is not true that any respectable any- 
body — any Dogberry, or Squeers, or Dominie Sampson — can 
teach. Any dolt can hear a lesson, drill in the multiplication table, 
teach by rote ; but to pursue a rational method, in accordance with 
the nature of the being to be taught and the orderly evolution of 
the mind's powers, is a higher process. To proceed from simple 
to complex, particular to general, concrete to abstract, empirical to 
rational and logical, from observed facts or things to generalized 
or scientific knowledge, requires training. The Prussians say, what- 
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ever you would have appear in the life of a nation you must first 
put into its schools ; and whatever you would put into schools must 
first be put into the teacher. 

I have, Gentlemen, presented some dark and stubborn facts^ 
which lie in the pathway of your progress, but I am no pessimist 
and sing no doleful jeremiades in reference to the future. I have 
no sympathy with those who would keep alive alienations betwixt 
North and South, or who would dig deep chasms betwixt the so- 
called " upper and lower classes " ; nor with that Toryism or 
Bourbonism which resists all progress and is indifferent to the 
welfare of the people. God reigns. Truth will triumph. In the 
mother land, we have seen the franchise extended, civil disabilities 
removed, religious tests abolished, taxes reduced, and the Estab- 
lishment partly overthrown. The growth of our country cannot ' 
be arrested, if lawmakers, rulers, and people heed the teachings 
of experience and the word of God. With near sixty millions of 
people, increasing two million annually, one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand miles of railway, boundless territory, exhaustless 
resources, and the stimulus of free institutions, no god Terminus 
can stay our advance. In Europe, one in every twenty is a sol- 
dier, and one in every twenty has to sustain the soldiers. Growing 
armies, expensive wars, increasing debts, heavier taxes. Misery 
and wrong engender communism and nihilism. We are exempt 
from these evils ; but what we hold and enjoy is in trust, and with 
the trust comes responsibility. 

Within a few days has appeared in the newspapers a letter from 
Colonel McClure of the Philadelphia Times, in which he says, 
" Alabama has been gifted far beyond even our boasted empire of 
Pennsylvania " ; and he refers to the eleven thousand square miles 
of coal, the illimitable supplies of iron ore and limestone, and the 
marvellous development of coal and iron products ** during a sea- 
son of continued and steadily decreasing depression in the iron 
and coal trade of the country." The proximity of the mineral 
wealth to the Gulf of Mexico and the contemplated interoceanic 
highway induced some of us, years ago, to favor the construction 
of transportation lines and the opening of these mines of wealth. 
They gfive to you a most inviting future ; they promise to make 
Alabama one of the richest States of the Union. So mote it be. 
We shall not forget, in the presence of this Oriental wealth, that 
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honesty and intelligence are at the basis of individual, corporate, 
State, and national prosperity. Prosperity comes from honest ad- 
ministration, honest trade, honest money, honest and intelligent 
labor, quick and cheap exchange of products. " Individual intel- 
ligence and integrity, sustained by public justice, constitute the 
sole condition under which permanent prosperity can be the rule 
among men." 

You are making in New Orleans an exposition of your products 
and resources. That is wise ; but your real wealth, real greatness, 
is not in cotton, lumber, iron, coal, marble, banks, railways, but in 
the minds and hearts of your boys and girls. Your future glory 
depends on your efforts and success in making the youth of Ala- 
bama intelligent, industrious, and virtuous. " To leave them in 
mental and moral darkness, ignorant, superstitious, indolent, brutal, 
quarrelsome, and shut up to little, narrow lives, is the surest way 
on earth " to blight and impoverish the State. " No community 
that understands its own interest will evade or resist the utmost 
possible sacrifice for that public education which pays everybody 
as no other outlay does." I congratulate you, legislators, that you 
are, by the favor of your constituents, placed in a position where 
you can take the lead in doing so much, and so beneficendy, for 
the prosperity and the honor of the people. 



II. 



HISTORICAL ADDRESS 

On the Ninth Anniversary of the Normal College^ Nashville^ 

Tennessee^ Dec. i, 1884. 

By EBEN S. STEARNS, D. D., LL. D., 

CHANCBLLOR OP THB UNIVSKSITY AND PRESIDBNT OF THE OOLLBCB. 



On this first day of December, 1884, the State Normal College 
completes its ninth year. I have been accustomed, on its recurring 
anniversaries, when possible, to call attention to its early life, and 
to trace its development from period to period. As now another 
year has just been added, closing up its first nine years, and as, in 
the course of nature, each year diminishes the number of those 
who were conversant with its humble beginning, I cannot perhaps 
do a greater service to the College than by askmg your patient 
attention while I endeavor to recount, and to place on record, 
somewhat in detail, its important history. 

As one of the consequences of the great and general reac- 
tion which commenced soon after the close of the late Civil War, 
the attention of thinking, patriotic men was, with new interest, 
aroused to the necessity for a more complete and more generally 
diffused education of the people, and strenuous efforts were made 
to establish free schools everywhere. But it was, of course, readily 
seen that, however great exertions might be put forth to accomplish 
this object, they would prove of little value unless some scheme 
should be devised, and intelligently pursued, by which these schools 
should be properly conducted and taught. The exhaustion of the 
country, with the poverty and depression of the great mass of 
the people, consequent upon the war, opposed almost insuperable • 
obstacles to every undertaking of magnitude requiring capital for 
its prosecution. 

The singularly munificent gift of George Peabody, in the month 
of October, 1866, by which he devoted " millions of his money to 
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providing the means of education for the children of those Southern 
and Southwestern States which had suffered during the Civil War, 
without other distinction than their needs and the opportunities of 
usefulness to them," * at once so bountiful and so timely, did much 
— perhaps more than all other things — to encourage and infuse 
new life into the devoted pioneers of an education of the people 
and for the people, raising the hopes of the philanthropist and 
patriot that the time would soon come when, the horrors of frater- 
nal strife remembered only as a black page in history, geographical 
and all other sectional distinctions obliterated, the American people 
should see eye to eye, and our bright land, for which God has done 
so much, should stand among the foremost, grand in its material 
prosperity, but nobler far in its refinement and cultivation of the 
sciences which develop the human mind, expand industries, and 
chain the forces of nature, — the arts which, while they ameliorate 
and ennoble man's condition, diffuse the blessings of peace and 
happiness on all around. 

It is not my purpose to eulogize George Peabody here, or to 
repeat the oft-told story of his most useful life. His name is, and 
ever will be, " a household word " in every part of the civilized 
world ; and the memory of this noble son of the " Old Bay State " 
will remain ever fresh and green, until her granite hills crumble to 
powder, or the mighty Atlantic ceases to beat against her rock-bound 
shore. 

Mr. Peabody, after declaring in general terms the motive and 
object of his gift, placed it in the hands of a Board of Trust, selected 
by himself, — many of them his intimate friends, — and charged 
them with its preservation and administration. Such a body of men 
was probably never before brought together for any purpose,—- 
certainly not in this country and in this age. Such intelligence, 
extensive learning, wisdom in counsel, eminence at the bar, the 
forum, in legislative halls, on the highest seats of justice, — the pro- 
foundest statesmen, the grandest heroes, — and when, in the course 
of time, God has called one and another of them to himself, 
. gentlemen of highest repute in all that is great and good have taken 
their places. 

The time would fail me, and I might exhaust your patience, 
should I attempt to speak of each of these distinguished persons 

1 Proceedings of Trustees of Peabody Education Fund, p. 304. 
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in fitting terms ; but I cannot permit this occasion to pass without 
bringing more prominently before you one or two of this Board of 
Trust, and particularly one whose name is known the world over, 
and honored as widely as known, — one whose ancient and distin- 
guished family, whose rich and varied learning, whose wisdom in 
counsel, whose fervid eloquence, whose pure and noble heart, have 
commanded a just homage, and made him for years the pride, 
almost the idol, of his native State, — Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States when James K. Polk was 
President, and foremost in the respect of his countrymen every- 
where. I speak of Robert C. Winthrop, the venerated Chairman 
of the Board from the first, — George Peabody's personal friend. 
It was to him Mr. Peabody imparted in confidence his grand de- 
sign before he announced it to the public ; he was his counsellor, 
and into his hands he literally piled his ** securities." The Southern 
people owe Mr. Winthrop a debt of deepest gratitude for his great 
interest in their welfare, and for the far-seeing wisdom and skill 
with which he has discharged the duties of his office. His con- 
stant solicitude for the usefulness, efficiency, and development of 
this College, his wise counsels, never grudgingly given, his steady 
encouragement and support, his personal friendship, I shall ever 
hold in most grateful remembrance. 

"The Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund," soon after its 
organization and incorporation, made choice of the late Dr. Barnas 
Sears as their principal executive officer, with the title of " General 
Agent." Dr. Sears, as is well known, was one of the most learned 
and eminent of American scholars ; as an educator he had had 
a large experience, and as a man of affairs was peculiarly sagacious 
and far-seeing. His knowledge of men and things was great. 
Dignified, gentlemanly, and conciliatory in manner, firm in what 
he considered right, he won the confidence and love of all classes 
of people in a remarkable degree. Mr. Peabody's Trustees have, 
I think, always regarded this selection of General Agent as sin- 
gularly happy. Mr. Peabody himself was still living when the 
execution of his trust and the administration of his great donation 
commenced ; and his Trustees thus had opportur;ity to learn from 
his own lips the principles on which he wished it to be managed, 
and to receive his hearty approval of the course they proposed to 
pursue. 
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During the next few years every possible effort was made to 
place before the people, in the most favorable light, the vast im- 
portance of universal public education. * By untiring efforts of voice 
and pen, and a wise but liberal use of the income of what was now 
generally known as the "Peabody Education Fund," the com- 
munities which had not already done so were induced to establish 
common school systems, and organize schools at all the most 
prominent places of influence. 

Then was seen and felt, as never before, the necessity for well- 
instructed, carefully trained, earnest, and faithful persons to manage 
and to take the charge of them. It was accordingly proposed by 
the Peabody Trustees, after a few years, to devote henceforth a 
considerable portion of the money at their disposal to assist in the 
establishment of one or more Normal or Training Schools, in which 
young men and women, suitably endowed by nature in mind, heart, 
and body, should be instructed and qualified to undertake and 
carry forward this great work of free education. 

While the General Agent, Dr. Sears, was casting around for a 
suitable place for the commencement of such a scheme, a vacancy 
in the Peabody Board, occasioned by the decease of one of its 
members, was filled by the election of a Tennesseean, a gentleman 
well known as a friend of the people, who by his intelligence and 
uprightness had made for himself friends everywhere. He was 
thoroughly acquainted with the wants of the community, and anx- 
ious to advance its interests. He was, too, an old college friend 
of Dr. Sears, and possessed his confidence. 

I do not know with whom the proposition to establish the con- 
templated school in Tennessee originated : it might have been good 
Judge Watson, — Dr. Sears, in a notice of his decease, says the 
school might not have existed but for him, — or possibly even some 
other person. But this much is well known. Early in the year of 
our Lord 1875, ^^^ General Agent made a second or third journey 
to Nashville ; was, I think, the guest of — at all events, was in 
consultation with — Judge Watson ; visited the State Capitol ; was 
welcomed with great heartiness by the popular and distinguished 
chief magistrate, Hon. James D. Porter ; was invited to address 
the State Legislature, then in session, and made, as was naturally 
to be expected, an exceedingly favorable impression in behalf of 
his plans upon all who listened to the words of wisdom that fell 
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from his lips. The Governor was in accord with his views, the 
Legislature were at least well disposed, and all seemed ready to 
encourage and help on the enterprise. A State Board of Edu- 
cation was established, the organization of a Normal School or 
Schools was authorized, and colleges, universities, etc. were granted 
power to make over their property, the whole or in part, for the 
use of such institutions. 

Dr. Sears now offered, in behalf of his Trustees, $6,000 per 
annum to support a Normal School in Nashville, provided the 
State of Tennessee would appropriate an equally large sum for 
the same purpose. But the session had nearly expired when 
the proposition was made, or the State felt poor, or the object was 
not properly appreciated, perhaps ;* at any rate, no action was had. 
The enterprise, as far as Tennessee was concerned, would have 
utterly failed, and the grand opportunity would have been lost, or 
at least have been indefinitely postponed, had not the ancient 
University of Nashville come to the front at that moment. 

This is not the fitting time to present a history of this well- 
known institution, now approaching its hundredth anniversary; 
and, in the light of her action, then and since, it is unnecessary 
to descant upon the far-reaching wisdom and most liberal spirit 
exhibited by her distinguished Trustees. It is enough, that the 
General Agent of the Peabody Board was not suffered to leave 
the city, after his failure with the State, without an interview. The 
result was offer and agreement on the one side and the other, by 
which the University of Nashville gave the use of its grounds, 
buildings, and funds to the proposed school, as represented by the 
newly formed State Board of Education, one of whom was the 
Judge Watson of whom I have already spoken ; another, the Presi- 
dent of the University Trustees, and an early graduate ; its Chair- 
man, Governor Porter, a graduate and a Trustee ; and a fourth, 
a graduate, a son of the second President and former Chancellor, 
and for a long time an earnest, unwearied, and eloquent advocate 
of such a school. So that I venture to presume that the act of 
thus making over, to some extent, for two years, the use of the 
property and income to that Board, must have seemed to the Trus- 
tees at the time not much unlike placing it in the hands of a 
committee of their own number, with instructions to make the 
Normal School experiment. The transaction was not, however, 
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wholly free from conditions and reserves, one of the most impor- 
tant of which was, '' that its principal officer and his assistants 
should be selected, and their compensation fixed, by the Uni- 
versity Board. They should make their own repairs, improve- 
ments," etc. 

The State Board of Education formally accepted the proposition 
of the University of Nashville, as thus presented to them. They 
also courteously waived any legal right they might have had, and 
invited the Trustees of the University, aided and counselled by, 
and in full co-operation with, the Trustees of the Peabody Educa- 
tion Fund, to take the necessary steps for organization, select 
a President, teachers, etc. These gendemen immediately con- 
ferred with Dr. Sears, as it was fully understood and desired by all 
concerned that they would do ; and modestly presuming that he 
knew better than they what sort of a man was required to start 
and carry on the enterprise, as well as where to find him, and 
remembering too, perhaps, that when found he would be expected 
to work in harmony with the great designs of the Peabody Board, 
by which his salary was to be paid, they requested Dr. Sears to 
nominate a President. 

Soon after this, my own intimate personal knowledge of the in- 
cipient undertaking commences ; and as neither I, nor any one 
else, can complete the history of the past nine years without 
frequent and prominent reference to the part I have had in it, I 
trust I shall not seem liable to the charge of egotism or immodesty 
in what remains to be said. 

Having spent some years as an educator, with, I think, a fair 
share of success, and achieved a reputation in which I may be 
permitted to take an honest pride, — having had a pretty large 
acquaintance with Normal Schools, and been for several years at the 
head of one which boasts that it was the first of its kind planted 
on American soil, — I had finally settled down as it were, for the 
last few years, as the head of an institution, organized by myself 
according to my own notions, with new and beautiful buildings, 
and endowed with a fund of some ^300,000. But near the close 
of a summer's vacation, which had been mostly spent m journeying 
from place to place as I felt inclined, as I was resting after a Sat- 
urday afternoon's ride, a letter, well-worn and soiled with following 
me around, was put in my hands. It was from Dr. Sears, who. 
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while I was connected with the State Normal School in Massachu- 
setts, had been the executive officer of her State Board of Educa- 
tion. In it, Dr. Sears, after stating briefly what was proposed in 
Tennessee, went on to say : " The University of Nashville is to be 
converted into a Normal School with very high aims, and we wish 
to put you at the head of it." This was my first intimation of what 
had been going on in Tennessee, and was further contemplated. 
The offer was kind and exceedingly honorable, but I did not see 
any good reason why it should be given any special consideration, 
and, in order to prevent a greater loss of time, telegraphed at once 
a negative answer. Courtesy to Dr. Sears, who had done me the 
great honor to select me for this enterprise out of the numbers 
within the range of his acquaintance, required, of course, an addi- 
tional and more deliberate reply by letter ; but though meant to be 
decided and final, the answer does not seem to have been satis- 
factory. A second letter soon came from him and others, urging 
me to review my decision, or at least to go to Tennessee and look 
the ground over before deciding finally. The time at the com- 
mand of each party was very short, but the trip was inviting, and 
good friends urged me to go, that I might not seem to treat too 
lightly so honorable an invitation. The visit to Nashville was a 
short one, included between the moniing and evening trains; 
but it afforded time to see much and hear much, and for a most 
pleasing and lasting impression to be made upon my mind by 
the evident enthusiasm and cordiality of those by whom I was 
received. 

Before I left the city, however, I felt obliged to say to these 
gentlemen, " I am prepared to decide the question naiv, if you 
desire, and my answer will still be in the negative ; " but, as some 
seemed to think such a decision would be too hasty, I added, " If 
you prefer that I should take time to consider what I have seen 
and heard, I will telegraph you my reply soon after my arrival 
home ; " and this opportunity for reflection only confirmed my 
reluctance to give up my pleasant home and its attractive sur- 
roundings — the school, so much to my mind — for a new enter- 
prise, which any one could see would be most difficult and delicate 
in management, in which much more and harder work would have 
to be undertaken ; a doubtful experiment as things were, at best, 
in which success would add but little, perhaps, to a reputation 
well earned, and failure would be most disastrous. 
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But among my personal friends and advisers were many who, 
like me, sympathized with the South in her trials, who urged me to 
make the sacrifice ; and here I might be pardoned for saying that 
the pecuniary inducements held out were not in themselves alluring, 
for I was not offered, and to this hour have never received, a greater 
compensation than I had been in receipt of for years. 

Four reasons, however, induced me finally to send an affirmative 
answer to Nashville ; viz. the urgency of friends ; the opportunity 
for doing good in a field of labor not unfamiliar ; the iiope that, 
escaping the protracted rigors of a Northern winter, my health 
might be more permanently assured ; and, lastly, a cloud of sorrow, 
which had recently clothed myself and family in mourning, and 
imparted sadness to my home and its associations. So you will 
see that the office I have held here for the last nine years was not 
of my own seeking, and was assumed with not a little shrinking and 
reluctance. 

My reply was received and confirmed by the parties concerned 
immediately ; and the Trustees of the old University made me its 
Chancellor, with all the rights, duties, and privileges belonging to 
that office, as well as President of the new School. 

By the terms of the original agreement, the " Montgomery Bell 
Academy," then occupying a suite of rooms in this building, was 
to become connected with the Normal School, and to constitute 
its " Model or Experimental Department." As it was found to be 
impracticable to organize the Normal School at once, and as the 
patrons of the Academy were beginning to be impatient under 
the delay, the Trustees of the University concluded that it would 
be best to select for this Academy a corps of teachers, and organize 
it in the manner in which it had thus far been carried on, as a 
temporary arrangement. Accordingly, Prof. J. W. Yeatman, who 
had formerly been connected with it. Prof. S. M. D. Clark, also a 
former teacher, and Prof. W. R. Garrett, who had been a successful 
teacher in Pulaski and other places, were appointed and placed 
in charge. So that this Academy was already in operation and 
occupying rooms, as I have said, in the University building, when 
the Normal School was opened. 

Closing up my business where I had been, as soon as possible, 
I arrived in Nashville towards the last of October, 1875, and im- 
mediately commenced a survey of the field, and made preparations 
to organize the contemplated School. 
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It must be confessed the prospect was not very cheering. Ob- 
stacles of the most formidable proportions seemed to arise on 
every side. Except the few who had given me encouragement at 
the outset, the most seemed either ignorant of the object to be 
secured, or indifferent. That there were those who were hostile 
to the whole scheme, I do not doubt ; but they did not appear 
actively on the ground. The very surroundings were forbidding. 
This building, of which we might almost say as did Dr. Johnson of 
English " Durham's mossy fane," that " it reminded him of rocky 
solidity and indeterminate duration," was, in important respects, 
quite another affair from what it is to-day ; and, with its modem 
furniture and other appliances, would be scarcely recognized by its 
occupants of nine years ago. 

At the suggestion of Dr. Sears and others, I selected, as my 
assistants in organizing the School, two ladies^ who were soon 
here, ready for any good word or work to which they should be 
called. 

These ladies had each been carefully educated and trained in 
one of the best and most prominent Normal Schools in the country, 
as well as elsewhere ; the one had had a large, and both a valuable, 
experience in the business of teaching. One, after a long and 
successful career, faithful, earnest, and skilful in performing the 
duties required of her, left us for another sphere of usefulness 
beyond the seas : the other still remains with us, than whom no 
institution had ever a more accomplished instructor, — more apt 
to teach, and that in many branches of knowledge, from lowest 
to highest, — more devoted and successful in her work, — like gen- 
erous wine, which each year after the vintage improves, shall each 
succeeding class of students find, if possible, still better than did 
the last. 

It was finally determined to open the school on the first day of 
December. As that time approached, much solicitude was felt 
respecting the number of persons who should be enrolled as pioneer 
students. By the most careful canvass that could be made, it was 
ascertained on the evening of November 30th that there might 
possibly be eight young ladies in attendance. Some one asked, 
*' Will you attempt to organize with so small a number ? " " Yes," 
I replied. " But suppose you do not find more than half that 
number to-morrow, will you commence?" "Yes," I answered. 
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" I will." " But," said some one of the company, smiling, " If 
none present themselves, what will you do?" "Then," said I, 
"I will organize myself into a Normal School; we begin to- 
morrow." And on the morrow commence we did. Thirteen 
young ladies presented themselves, were examined and admitted, 
and the first steps of organization were taken. To be sure, — to 
make up the number, perhaps, — the Secretary of the Board of 
Education put in his daughter, and I did likewise mine. 

In the evening of that memorable first day of December, 1875, 
the school was more formally inaugurated by appropriate exercises 
in the Representatives* Hall at the Capitol. His Excellency, Gov- 
ernor Porter, presided. Colonel Trousdale, then the active and 
efficient State Superintendent of Public Education for Tennessee, 
Hon. Edwin H. Ewing, President of the Trustees of the Univer- 
sity of Nashville, Judge Samuel Watson, representing the Trustees 
of the Peabody Education Fund, and the newly constituted Chan- 
cellor and President, made addresses, which were afterward pub- 
lished. Music by the U. S. A. Band, at that time stationed here, 
enlivened the occasion. Then and thus the Normal School 
began its career. 

That its growth would be slow and sure was all that was expected. 
" Festina lente," said Dr. Sears in one of his characteristic letters. 
Again, May, 1876: "A good Normal School in a great State 
must grow. You ask for suggestions ; I will give you one : ' Let 
Patience have her perfect work.* " " Call no man master," he says 
in another; "do not try to follow any precedents or any other 
school, but act according to your own judgment, ^^ And on these 
important underlying principles the School has been carried on to 
this day. 

Thus we began. One little room sufficed for chapel, class-rooms, 
and all school work ; philosophical and chemical apparatus, col- 
lections of specimens, etc., and books for use in instruction, we 
had none ; an ancient Bible — here it is — was all we found 
available ; and, with that good book as our corner-stone, we struck 
out boldly. 

The large publishing house of A. S. Barnes & Co., of New 
York, had made a large donation of text-books for such schools 
as were approved and aided by the Peabody Fund, and, in our 
great necessity and destitution, at the suggestion of Dr. Sears, we 
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attempted to avail ourselves of it. Unfortunately, there was little 
on this book list which we could use. Their efficient and popular 
agent, Mr. J. E. Borland, visited Nashville about this time, and 
finding how we were situated, volunteered to make such arrange- 
ments with his house as would enable us to avail ourselves of the 
donation in such books as were adapted to our wants. This aid 
was most important and timely ; and I am glad of an opportunity 
to place on record a most liberal transaction, without which we 
must have commenced our work at serious disadvantage. 

It is proper to state here, that it was the plan at first to charge 
a moderate tuition of, I think, $16 a. term, for the enjoyment of 
the privileges of the School. This rule, at my suggestion, was 
never enforced, and after a time a substitute was introduced in the 
small fee now charged, — " For use of such books as are provided 
by the College, and to help defray incidental expenses." 

Just after the summer of 1876 had closed, the School lost, 
by death, one of its earliest and most devoted patrons and 
friends, — Judge Samuel Watson. An Eastern man by birth, 
though a Southerner by adoption and long residence ; a college 
classmate of Dr. Sears at Brown University; tender and affec- 
tionate in his social relations ; a skilled and trusted man of affairs ; 
a Trustee of the University of Nashville ; a member of the Ten- 
nessee Board of Education ; a Trustee of the Peabody Education 
Fund ; a most intelligent and devoted friend of popular education ; 
— he had great influence in the preliminary work of establishing 
this institution, as I have before indicated. His wise counsels, 
intelligent co-operation, hearty sympathy, and genial smile of 
encouragement will be always remembered. 

During the first year, ending December i, 1876, the School 
grew in favor, and prospered beyond the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of its friends. Its first anniversary was not only the occasion 
of general congratulations, but of an event then wholly novel and 
unique in its character. These pleasant class-rooms were untidy 
and dilapidated ; as has already been intimated, there was no con- 
venient lecture-room, no chapel for daily devotions, no philosophi- 
cal or other apparatus, no geological or other cabinet, and — worse 
than all — no money with which to make improvements. These 
grounds, beautiful as they are, but whose capacity for ornamenta- 
tion is yet but partially developed, were then but little more than 
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an unsightly pasture, almost destitute of trees and shrubs, covered 
with weeds, grassless and graceless. Here, too, the want of money 
was sorely felt. But I had the good fortune — I have sometimes 
thought, perhaps the inspiration — to conceive a plan at this junc- 
ture which resulted in the beginning of a series of out-door im- 
provements, which, I trust, will never be relinquished until our 
campus literally "blossoms as the rose." 

The scheme was a " Grand Memorial Tree-planting," in which 
students, teachers, graduates of the University, officers of the 
State, and all friends, were invited to participate. A public meet- 
ing was held on the afternoon of December i, 1876, our first 
anniversary, in the present lecture-room, where the nature and 
design of the memorial tree-planting was set forth. Able and elo- 
quent speeches were made, songs were sung by a select choir fi*om 
the teachers of the public schools, — for, though we were already 
making some noise in the community, we could not offer much 
music, — and finally the whole assembly repaired to the grounds 
in front and planted three trees, as was fitting, to the memory of 
George Peabody and Philip Lindsley, greatly distinguished in the 
line of University Presidents, and in honor of Dr. Bamas Sears, 
then still living. 

Having placed my own spadeful of earth around the roots, 
teachers, students, members of Montgomery Bell Academy who 
assisted at this tree- planting, and friends followed ; and thus, by 
these joint contributions, each tree was planted. Then, on that 
and succeeding days, nearly every student planted a tree for him- 
self: old graduates of the University planted them in memory of 
loved classmates ; others, as a tribute of affection to their own dear 
ones, already in their many-mansioned home. 

It could not, of course, be expected that every tree thus planted 
would live, but we have been greatly favored, at least, in that par- 
ticular ; and had not our city government and too many of our 
citizens been unwilling to restrain the almost omnipresent cow, 
and permitted these marauders to break in upon our campus and 
forage upon our choicest trees, these grounds might long ago 
have been the most beautiful in this region. 

The newspapers of the time immediately took up the idea of a 
" Memorial Tree-planting " with marked approbation, and spread 
their favorable comments over the land ; and this, as stated by 
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Dr. Northrop, widely connected with Memorial and Arbor Day 
Tree- planting, in one of his lectures last spring, some of you will 
recollect, was undoubtedly the first occasion of the kind in the 
country. 

The first annual Commencement was held, and the first class 
graduated, on the last Wednesday in May, 1877. T^^ occasion 
was one of great interest and no small solicitude to the friends of 
the School. With a class of only seven, and a corps of instructors 
consisting of but three^ it seemed almost presumptuous to present 
ourselves before the public in the Masonic Theatre ; but, confi- 
dent in the ability of the graduates, — knowing well the extent 
of their acquisitions, — we did not hesitate to set them before a 
generous public as representatives of the new School, and to sub- 
ject it, through them, to any candid criticism. A newspaper 
statement before me declares that " the exercises occurred in the 
presence of a crowded parquet, dress-circle, and gallery." " Some 
of the prettiest woodland scenery available was used, and a large 
stand of flowers placed in the middle of the stage. The front was 
neatly festooned, a beautiful wreath hanging in the centre of the 
arch." The students made quite acceptably the music required. 
The venerable Ex-Governor Neil S. Brown delivered a most interest- 
ing and valuable address. " Then came the graduating exercises." 
I continue to quote. " Miss Lizzie Lee Bloomstein (have you ever 
heard of her?) opened with a * salutatory ' on the subject, * A Gk)od 
Cause makes a Stout Heart.* She read in a clear, distinct voice, 
which could be heard with ease at the extreme end of the hall. 
In closing the essay, her voice assumed a deeper tone to accord 
with the pathetic nature of her subject, which called forth earnest 
applause and showers of elegant bouquets." Thus they spoke of 
our first Salutatorian in 1877; and were this a fitting occasion, I 
am sure multitudes of graduates would acknowledge with grati- 
tude that nearly seven years of service in her Alma Mater have 
won for her a still wider applause, and more copious showers of 
such bouquets as typify appreciative and loving hearts. 

The Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund, having for some 
twelve years devoted their income to the establishing and fostering 
pubb'c schools in the Southern States, in the year 1876 determined 
upon a new departure, which should contemplate the gradual with- 
drawal of aid firom the schools, now generally able to sustain them- 
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selves, and the application of a much larger proportion of their 
income to encourage and assist in the education and training of 
persons to take the charge and instruction of them. Some propo- 
sition looking in that direction, made quite early by Dr. Sears, and 
revised, I think, by the late General Dick Taylor of New Orleans, 
gave origin to a resolution, passed in October, 1876, establishing 
a " limited number of scholarships, for the benefit of all the States 
aided by the Peabody Fund," worth I200 a year, for two succes- 
sive years, at this Institution. 

The immediate design of these scholarships was to aid such 
States as were not able to establish schools for themselves ; not by 
offering a substitute for Normal Schools, — for such a school filled 
to overflowing could receive but a very small proportion of the 
great army of teachers required in the public schools, — but by 
assisting to train exceptionally promising young men and women 
for this business, who, on their return to their own States, should 
be prepared to illustrate in themselves and their work the most 
philosophical, thorough, complete, and successful forms of public 
education known in our times, and so become apostles of what, 
with doubtful propriety, some delight to call *' the new education " ; 
examples of the highest instruction, exerting everywhere a wide 
and salutary influence upon their brethren and sisters in the work, 
and the people generally. 

Twenty-five such " scholarships " were immediately offered to 
the States on the most liberal conditions of which the case ad- 
mitted, but met with no response from any of them until the 
session of 1877-78, when, as the result of much effort and the 
exercise of considerable leniency, a few persons were found ready 
to seize the offiered boon. Georgia and Virginia were the first 
States to respond to our invitation ; and, as my books show, the 
first scholarship payment made was to seven students, of whom 
the first on the list was a young lady from Atlanta, Ga. It soon, 
however, became generally known to the educational authorities 
of the States that these important advantages had been offered by 
the Peabody Trustees, and since that time there has been no lack 
of persons eager to appropriate them. The great difficulty has 
been for the State Superintendents of Public Instruction of the 
different States, on whom the duty devolves, to make such selec- 
tions of candidates as would answer the " conditions " on which 
the scholarships are to be assigned and enjoyed. 
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And here I may be permitted to say, that in my relations to 
these gentlemen — with many of whom I have had some personal 
acquaintance, and with every one of whom I have had such 
frequency of correspondence as could not fail to give me a pretty 
fair knowledge of them as public educators, and of their readiness 
to co-operate with us whenever and however called upon, with no 
thought of compensation for their services except the " luxury of 
doing good" — I have formed a high opinion of their general 
ability. It is pleasant to record my full conviction that in no part 
of the country can be found in such public offices a corps of "more 
intelligent, earnest, faithful, self-sacrificing gentlemen, comprehend- 
ing the great duties of their office more fully and more skilful in 
meeting them, than the Superintendents of Public Education in 
the Southern States. 

The great event of th2 year 1878 was a somewhat protracted 
visit from the wise, beloved, and distinguished General Agent of 
the Peabody Education Fund, Dr. Barnas Sears. The visit was 
threefold in its purpose : — ist. That he might see for himself this 
new institution, and acquaint himself with the nature and success 
of the work undertaken, both with reference to widely extended 
and far-reaching plans for the future, and the adaptation of the 
instruction and training afforded to meet the views of his Trustees, 
whose deep interest in its success had been already developed, as 
well as the immediate and prospective wants of the States pro- 
posed to be particularly benefited. 2d. To deliver the annual 
address at the Commencement, which he did to the great satis- 
faction of all concerned, and which was deemed by his Trustees 
as of sufficient importance to be printed in the Minutes of their 
next Annual Meeting. And 3d. To consult with the Trustees of 
the University of Nashville and the parties concerned, respecting 
existing and prospective relations between this institution and the 
Montgomery Bell Academy, still occupying rooms in the Uni- 
versity building, and retaining a nominal connection with the 
Normal School. The result of many conferences was the convic- 
tion that this Academy could not be advantageously used as a 
Model or Training Department, and that any further attempts to 
convert it into such a department would seriously hazard the best 
interests of each school. It was accordingly agreed that this con- 
nection, such as it was, should be severed, but that for a few years, 
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until some contracts previously made could be completed, the 
Academy was to continue its occupancy of a portion of these 
buildings and premises. 

It was at about this time that our School was found to have 
assumed such a character and proportions as fully entitled it to 
appropriate to itself the title of College, with all and singular 
the rights, duties, and honors belonging to such a grade, becoming 
not only a State Normal School as concerns Tennessee, a Colle- 
giate Department of the University of Nashville, but also, in ac- 
cordance with the views of the Trustees of the Peabody Education 
Fund, a professional College for all the Southern States, — not de- 
signed, however, to be a substitute for local, State, or other normal 
or training schools, but a supplement to them all, in which special 
instruction and training should be carried to as high a degree as 
circumstances would admit. In my many interviews and pro- 
tracted consultations with this wisest and best and most patriotic 
of men. Dr. Sears, the principles were established and ultimate 
purposes developed which have been my guide in the conduct of 
the College to the present day. And it affords me unspeakable 
pleasure to acknowledge my great indebtedness to the wisdom and 
steady support of Dr. Sears, while he lived, as well as most heartily 
to his no less distinguished successor, Hon. J. L. M. Curry, and 
others of the illustrious Board of Trust, so ably represented. 

Passing over many other matters of deep interest, and some- 
times of grave importance to the College, I come now to speak, 
as briefly as the subject will permit, of a crisis in the afiairs of the 
College of the utmost importance, and on which its future destiny 
seemed to depend. 

The original agreement between the contracting parties, entered 
into in the spring of 1875, bound the University of Nashville to 
surrender the use of its grounds within prescribed limits, and the 
buildings thereon, and the income of their funds, amounting to 
about $6,000, to aid in the establishment and support of a Normal 
School, to be substituted for the customary Literary Department, 
for two years, on certain conditions, to which reference has already 
been made. 

The Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund were to give a 
like sum of money for the same object and period of time. The 
State of Tennessee, as before said, gave nothing ; and, of course, 
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its Board of Education deemed it advisable to act rather as a 
Board of Visitation than otherwise. The contracting parties had 
no dqubt of the success of the enterprise, and apparently re- 
garded the limit of two years as a possible safeguard, with no 
actual intention or expectation of withdrawal at the close of the 
period. It was, however, confidently expected that the State 
Legislature, at its next session, would make an ample appropria- 
tion of money to relieve, in a measure, or at least supplement, 
the funds derived from the other sources mentioned. But this 
successive Legislatures declined to do, leaving the whole burden 
of support and development upon the University of Nashville and 
the Peabody Trustees. In the mean time, the rapid growth of the 
College and the high position it had assumed demanded enlarged 
quarters, more teachers, and the beginning, if no more, of im- 
portant improvements. The separation of the Montgomery Bell 
Academy, moreover, reduced the University Fund one half. The 
Peabody Trustees, with characteristic liberality and extreme anxiety 
lest the College on which their hopes for the higher education of 
Southern teachers so deeply centred should suffer in consequence, 
on the representation of the General Agent, increased their appro- 
priation to $9,000, in consideration also of the fact that an in- 
creasing number of students on their scholarships were pursuing 
their professional studies at the College. A growing uneasiness, 
however, soon exhibited itself among the fiiends of the College. 
Its restricted accommodations, its being obliged to share its prem- 
ises with the Academy, and its want of still greater funds for the 
increasing necessities of the institution with no immediate prospect 
of a change for the better, together with the apathy of the public 
in regard to its wants, were truly disheartening. The State was 
disinclined to render aid ; the Trustees of the University of Nash- 
ville felt that they were doing even more than could be required 
of them, and the Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund, with 
great reluctance, determined to withdraw their interest in the Nor- 
mal College from Tennessee and transfer it to a more appreciative 
and genial clime. Proposals of a most liberal and flattering char- 
acter were made by various States, and notably from Georgia, 
whither the General Agent was at length instructed to remove their 
interest, provided that, after a careful consideration of the ques- 
tion, it should seem advisable. To effect the preliminary measures 
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for this removal, both Dr. Sears and I were invited to meet the 
State authorities at Atlanta, where, early in the spring of 1880, 
the hospitable and courteous Governor Colquitt, now United States 
Senator, entertained us for several days at the Executive Man- 
sion, and where negotiations were at once entered into. 

The proposals of the State of Georgia, and of institutions and 
citizens, were liberal and attractive; but unforeseen difficulties 
were opened up by the conferences held, having their origin in the 
State Constitution. It had ht^n finally settled that the College was 
to remain no longer in Tennessee, and any claims she had to offer, 
as was understood, had been disposed of. To me, personally, the 
proposed change was, in almost every one of its aspects, to my 
advantage, and pleasing ; and yet I could not quite divest myself 
of the feeling that the ultimate good of the College would be bet- 
ter secured where it was already located than elsewhere, if only 
the Tennessee parties could be made to see it in the same light, 
and to offer acceptable terms and conditions. Impressed by this 
feeling, and taking advantage of a delay in the negotiations at 
Atlanta, I excused myself from the conference, and, without sug- 
gestion or advice from any person, took the responsibility of re- 
turning to Nashville, where I urged renewed and immediate action 
on the part of such as could be consulted at so short a notice, and 
was so far successful in reopening negotiations as to induce the 
General Agent to postpone for a day or two the final decision. 
The result, in short, was new efforts and pledges on the part of the 
Trustees of the University of Nashville, including the removal of 
the Montgomery Bell Academy into other quarters ; requiring the 
erection of a new building for its occupancy, and of a " Chancel- 
lor's residence," at their own expense ; an assent to other impor- 
tant changes which the good of the College required ; and a 
guarantee on the part of friends that not less than $4,000 in money 
should be raised for the College with all convenient speed, — from 
the State if possible, but if not, from citizens, who promised to pay 
this sum in larger or smaller subscriptions. The readiness with 
which all classes of the citizens of Nashville subscribed to this 
"guaranty fund," and the quickness with which the work was 
done, was at once an evidence of the appreciative liberality of 
our people and a compliment to the College. No history of the 
College would be complete or just which should fail to note this 
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memorable transaction. In the mean time, I received notice from 
Dn Sears that the obstacles in the way of our removal to Georgia 
were likely to be removed or made of no account, and leaving the 
final decision to an explicit "Yes or no, by telegraph." That 
answer was what you have foreseen ; and, as a consequence, the 
College remains in Tennessee to this day. 

The people of Georgia were sorely disappointed ; and there 
were among them those who had sacrificed much time, and had 
offered to make large gifts to secure the College. They had, per- 
haps reasonably, supposed that the decision would be in their 
favor, and this would indeed have certainly been the case could all 
arrangements have been satisfactory, and had not your President 
assumed the responsibility and been successful in the negotiation 
referred to. No person could have more thoroughly entered into 
and appreciated their feelings than I ; but the interests involved 
were of too great magnitude, and too far-reaching in consequences, 
to be controlled by personal feeling on either side ; and I confess 
it one of the greatest trials of my life when the responsibility of 
a final answer was devolved upon me. The magnanimity which 
these Georgians have ever manifested toward all parties concerned 
is as unusual as it is worthy of the highest praise. 

If any wish for a more detailed account of these transactions, 
I would refer them to the Minutes of the Peabody Trustees, and 
to Commissioner Orr's Report to the Legislature of Georgia, 

The visit to Georgia with Dr. Sears gave me, for a second time 
since the organization of the College, and after another course of 
years, a protracted opportunity to examine with him, in the privacy 
of his own room, the organization, instruction, and management 
of the College in its minutest details. The result was to give me a 
confidence in the work I was conducting, and to afford encourage- 
ment under many trials, never to be forgotten. These invaluable 
interviews were ended by my return to Nashville ; and it is with 
deep sorrow I have to record that, when I parted with this great 
and good man on the steps of the Executive Mansion at 
Atlanta, it was to close, for this world, my personal intercourse, 
except by letter during a few brief weeks. His last public act 
wai his official signature to a document relating to this College. 
His decease occurred early in July, at Saratoga, N. Y., whither he 
had gone with, at best, a forlorn hope of renewing his health* 
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A few days afterward, in the simplest and most appropriate man- 
ner, the funeral obseqtiies were held at Brookline, Mass., near 
Boston, at which I had the sad honor to assist as a pall-bearer, 
and sole representative of all this extended South country he loved 
so well, this side of Washington. 

Fitting notice of the decease of Dr. Sears was taken by the 
College at its opening in October, for an account of which you arc 
referred to the Minutes of the Peabody Trustees for that year. 

The Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund, after much 
anxious investigation and consideration, selected from the many 
candidates ofifered to their notice as General Agent, Hon. J. L. M. 
Curry, D. D., LL. D., of Richmond, Va , a gentleman already 
widely known in public life, and distinguished for his vigorous 
intellect, his literary attainments, his eloquent and commanding 
oratory, his knowledge of the Southern people and their wants, 
and his acceptableness to them. I may also be permitted to add, 
he was a personal friend of Dr. Sears, well acquainted with the 
nature of the Peabody Trust and Dr. Sears*s views respecting it, 
and, moreover, unquestionably his first choice as a successor. How 
fortunate this selection, and how wise, efficient, and successful his 
administration of the great affairs devolved upon him, is too well 
known to require even a passing notice here. 

One of the first duties committed to the new General Agent 
was the perfecting of the negotiations entered into between Dr. 
Sears and other parties respecting the permanent location of our 
Normal College. As a result, the Trustees of the University of 
Nashville, in accordance with their pledges, commenced to raise 
upon the property the funds required, and, in due time, removed 
the Montgomery Bell Academy to the new building erected for its 
occupancy, and built also a commodious and tasteful dwelling for 
a " Chancellor's residence." 

The Forty-second General Assembly of the State of Tennessee, 
after much discussion and for the first time in its history, appro- 
priated a sum of money in aid of the College. Up to this time 
all appeals had been unnoticed, except by the Assembly previous, 
which appointed a joint committee to examine the affairs of the 
College from its beginning, in 1785, down through the University 
of Nashville and the Normal College to the then present time, but 
which found nothing on which to base even a report The Forty- 
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second General Assembly was, doubtless, much influenced by the 
eloquence of Dr. Curry, who made to them a most persuasive 
appeal, and was stimulated, no doubt, greatly by the efforts of the 
many gentlemen whose names were attached to the guaranty fund 
before mentioned ; and it is possible — I would not blame them 
if it were so — the Legislature might have felt like the great man 
in the Bible, to whom the poor widow's persistent appeals were so 
disagreeable. At all events, an appropriation was made, in the 
spring of 1881, of $10,000 for two years each, $2,500 of which 
was to be appropriated to schools where children of African 
descent were being educated, and $2,500, or as much of it as 
should be required, to establish State Scholarships of $100 each, 
for two years, in Tennessee ; so that, practically, this first State 
appropriation amounted to but little over $5,000 a year for Col- 
lege purposes, and out of that we were expected to give twenty- 
five scholarship students free tuition. The first instalment of this 
money was drawn by the College in November, 188 1, about three 
years ago, when it had been already, in operation and supported 
by the University of Nashville and the Peabody Education Fund 
nearly six years. This aid, though small, was thankfully received, 
and enabled us to effect some of our most important improvements, 
and in providing chapel, society-rooms, library, etc. 

The succeeding Legislature, that of 1883, went a step further, 
and, having abolished the State Scholarships, accepted the offer of 
the Peabody Trustees to give to Tennessee a number of scholar- 
ships equal to the most favored of the States, amounting now to 
fourteen, provided the State would appropriate not less than 
$10,000, free from all incumbrances, per annum, in aid of the 
College. Twenty thousand dollars would, I suppose, more than 
cover the entire sum yet drawn from the State treasury since 
the College was organized, though the entire sum appropriated 
has been distributed in the budget for the coming year by the 
Tennessee . Board of Education. 

The chapel, where we now are, embraces the space once occu- 
pied by the Montgomery Bell Academy, the Erosophian Society, 
a recitation-room, and the University library, separated from each 
other, except, of course, floors and ceilings, by heavy brick walls 
extending from ground to roof. The old chapel, where we once 
assembled for devotional and other purposes, has been converted 
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into a commodious lecture-room and a room for the use of the 
teachers. The cumbrous, unsightly, and unhealthful stoves, of 
which we were obliged to use in this building some sixteen or 
seventeen, were removed, and steam-heating, by the most approved 
apparatus, was substituted throughout the building. At the same 
time the "Old Barracks," as it was then called, — a large, unsightly, 
and useless pile of brick, erected originally for a military school, and 
rapidly falling into irreparable decay, — was rescued, by placing 
upon it a new roof, so constructed as to permit the removal of the 
most of its supporting walls. These heavy walls were safely re- 
moved, and two spacious and appropriate rooms were constructed, 
one at each end of the building, for the use of the two students* 
societies now occupying them ; and in the removal of the libraries 
and appurtenances of these societies, so anxious was I lest any- 
thing should be injured or misplaced, that, at the expense of many 
days in the heat of summer, I not only personally superintended 
the work, but with my own hands placed every book in both of 
those libraries in precisely the same order and relative position upon 
the shelves in which the societies had left them at the close of the 
session. The University library was in like manner provided for 
and removed. Thus, though I confess it tasked my engineering 
skill quite heavily, was Lindsley Hall rescued from destruction, and 
utilized in such manner as to make it an exceedingly valuable 
building to the College. 

The chapel was formally dedicated on the afternoon of May 5, 
1882, on which occasion an address was made by the Chancellor, 
followed by appropriate speeches from the venerable President of 
the University Trustees, His Excellency Governor Hawkins, Trus- 
tees of the University, members of the Tennessee Board of Educa- 
tion and of the city government of Nashville, etc. The dedi- 
cating prayer was offered by Dr. J. W. Hoyte, and the exercises 
were enlivened by music, vocal and instrumental, by members 
of the College. 

More recently still, the ** Old Faculty House," so called, has 
been removed, except a portion which has been converted into 
one of the finest " Sanitary Gymnasiums " in the South. This 
was, as some of you already know, dedicated near the close of the 
last session, and has now been opened for the benefit and enjoy- 
ment of our students under more complete direction than any of 
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the kind known to me, and from which the most important and 
valuable results are sure to follow. 

Besides this, and now approaching completion, we have one of 
the largest and best equipped working Chemical Laboratories in 
the region, in which our students are not only to be taught the first 
principles of chemical science, but their practical application in 
connection with laboratory work, under the instruction and super- 
intendence of a learned and skilled master. Here they will be 
taught the great facts on which the necessities and comforts of 
daily life most largely depend, and how to apply this knowledge 
in common schools by the aid of the simplest and cheapest appa- 
ratus ; and here such as have a natural taste for such studies, and 
the requisite time and perseverance for thorough study and the 
most extended original investigation, will be able, after their colle- 
giate course has terminated, to perfect their acquisitions. There 
seems to me to be literally no limit to the advantages to be hoped 
for by both the College and the community from such a Chemical 
Department and such a Laboratory as we propose. 

Our Normal College, here let me remind you, is not a literary 
college in the ordinary acceptation of that term, but is, in nature 
and design, professional ; its object, the very reason of its being, 
is unique and well defined ; hence, from beginning to end, from 
first to last, we endeavor to maintain a strictly professional charac- 
ter. Consequently, all studies are pursued with special reference 
to their being in the most scientific, thorough, and economical 
manner imparted to the children and youth of the country. No 
lesson or exercise is wholly acceptable unless it can be reproduced 
in a similar or better manner than that in which the instruction has 
been received. In other words, " pedagogy,' ' as it is sometimes 
called, is at the foundation of every study and exercise, from the 
beginning to the close of the student's course. Were this not the 
case, — were our requirements, necessary as we are now situated, 
to be relaxed, and the studies to become more general, — our num- 
ber of students, as I have the best of reasons for knowing, would 
soon become so great that to find them shelter and proper instruc- 
tion would be wholly out of the question. I have, fi'om the first, 
been looking anxiously and hopefully for the time when very much, 
perhaps the most, of the mere study of branches of knowledge 
should be done in the unprofessional institutions, and when our 
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work would be merely such reviews as the science of instruction 
might require, with such additions merely as breadth and fulness 
of acquisition might demand. But that day, though it evidently 
approaches, is not yet I may remark, as I pass on, that, as our 
object is to educate and train persons for service in the instruction 
and management of schools, and especially public schools of every 
grade, our College, in its very organization, is designed to resemble 
the highest grades of these schools, with a responsible head and 
assistants, rather than a collegiate President and Faculty composed 
of specialists in professors' chairs. 

Besides the additions and impi'ovements already effected or in 
contemplation, to which allusion has been made, there is another 
which must at a proper time be introduced. I refer to a model 
or training school, — something like, and yet more extended, than 
the Montgomery Bell Academy arrangement referred to in the 
earlier part of this address ; — a graded school, composed of chil- 
dren representing the two sexes and the various ordinary conditions 
of life ; a school which, in grounds, buildings, furniture^ and all 
kinds of equipment, should be as nearly perfect as possible, — a 
model worthy of examination and adoption ; a school which, in its 
organization and conduct, should be typical of- the best thought 
and experience of the age ; a school properly officered and con- 
ducted so as to preserve continuity of instruction and manage- 
ment, in which our pupils should spend a portion of time in 
careful observation and another portion in actual practice under 
the immediate eye of the head teacher, subject to his direction 
and criticism, and subject to a full and impartial report from both 
parties to the head of the College. Such a school was connected 
with the Normal School which I taught many years ago in Mas- 
sachusetts, and from it most important advantages were derived. 
A still better, or perhaps an additional arrangement, will, I hope, 
in time be effected with one or more of the schools in the vicinity : 
the attempts thus far made to secure this object in the past have 
not met with success Whatever additions or improvements are 
in progress, or not fully completed, you may be sure that, with a 
constant eye to the present and prospective wants of this part of 
the country, — to the closest possible adaptation of the education 
and training it affords to the peculiarities of the people, — its friends 
will never cease to labor for its completest development and highest 
usefulness. 
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It has been my somewhat remarkable fortune to organize and 
conduct this now most important institution for nine years, with 
what success the proud reputation which our College enjoys in all 
these Southern States, if no more, abundantly declares ; opposed 
by obstacles, encompassed by difficulties most formidable in char- 
acter, and through crises which would have destroyed it, had it 
been less securely founded, — and this, too, with a responsibility 
to three distinct Boards of Trust, composed of gentlemen of the 
highest distinction in the Stat^ and nation, with relations to each 
other and the College imperfectly defined, but all deeply interested 
in its welfare. I am sure I shall be pardoned, if, under such 
peculiar circumstances, I take an honest pride in the fact that I 
have enjoyed the confidence of these three Boards during so long 
a period, and that nothing has disturbed our mutual harmony. 

The deep and still growing interest felt in it by the Trustees of 
the Peabody Education Fund, whose venerated and most distin- 
guished President, in his opening address to his colleagues 'at their 
last annual meeting in New York, calls it " our great Normal Col- 
lege at Nashville," will not be diminished so long as its success 
continues to realize their hopes and expectations. 

The Trustees of the University of Nashville will still generously 
devote their spacious and beautiful campus and its classic buildings 
— a heritage rich indeed, if estimated at present money values 
alone — to secure for it an appropriate home. 

And the State of Tennessee through its Board of Education 
will, it is confidently believed, continue its fostering regard and aid 
in its support. 

And should the time come, not many years hence, when the 
Peabody Fund shall lay down the great trust it has administered 
with such signal wisdom and usefulness to our country for so many 
years, according to the will of its illustrious founder, I confidently 
believe that our Normal College will be found, in the beauty of its 
grounds, the appropriateness of its buildings, its facilities of every 
kind for carrying out their well-known views for the higher educa- 
tion of teachers, and in its substantial success, worthy to be re- 
membered with fevor. 

I regret that, in closing this perhaps too extended address, I 
cannot speak to you in fitting terms of many of the individual 
members of the three Boards of Trust, to whom I have had occa- 
sion to allude. Of two or three I have already spoken. Would 
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time permit, I would like to bring more prominently before you 
such men as Ex*Governor Porter, an alumnus and trustee of the 
University of Nashville, whose words of encouragement, when I 
first saw him in his office in yonder Capitol, did much toward 
determining my connection with this enterprise, whose wise coun- 
sels I have so highly valued, whose friendship I have so long 
enjoyed, whose many visits to the College, from time to time, were 
so welcome, and amid the clustering honors of whose administra- 
tion none in the coming ages will shine with greater lustre than 
the Normal College he so hopefully fostered. His recent election 
to the Peabody Board was but a natural and most fitting tribute to 
him as a scholar, statesman, gentleman, and cordial supporter of 
their great purposes. 

I would like to speak of Dr. W. P. Jones, one of the pioneers 
of common education in the South, and a life-long advocate of 
public schools as the very corner-stone of freedom and republican 
institutions, — a gentleman whose^high moral principle and unflinch- 
ing integrity, as well as great ability in the execution of many most 
important trusts, public and private, have won for him the imperish- 
able regard of his fellow citizens, and to whose timely counsel and 
efficient aid this College owes its lasting gratitude, — and of Dr. J. 
B. Lindsley, formerly Chancellor of the University, the learned and 
accomplished historian of Tennessee, to whose early and persistent 
efforts in behalf of popular education the whole South is greatly 
indebted. 

I would speak of Hon. A. J. Porter, also an alumnus and 
trustee, whose wise advice and prompt assistance in many a 
doubtful case I have never sought in vain ; of Colonel Reese, 
one of the very first to welcome me to Nashville ; and of many 
others with whom I shall ever regard it as an honor to have been 
associated, and whose personal friendship will be prized as long 
as memory lasts. But I must close. 

In an early letter from Dr. Sears, he says : " Under the fostering |^ 
care of Boards of Trust, this College is destined to become the 
pride of the South." Often and most hopefully has this expres- 
sion been repeated ; and as I have reviewed its nine years* history, 
and noted its steady progress and development, its widely extended 
reputation in all these States, I am justified in declaring, with grati- 
tude to God, who has so signally blessed it, my belief that the 
realization of these hopes is not distant. 
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Names of Persons composing the Boards of Trust interested in the 
Normal College at its Organization^ December i, 1875. 

Stustees of t])e ^eatoH; fiHucatfon ifuntr. 

Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, President Massachusetts. 

Hon. Hamilton Fish New York, 

General Ulysses S. Grant United States Army, 

Hon. John H. Clifford Massachusetts, 

Hon. William Aiken South Carolina, 

Hon. WiLUAM M. EvARTS New York, 

George W. Riggs, Esq Washington, 

Samuel Wetmore, Esq New York, 

George Peabody Russell, Esq Mcusachusetts. 

Hon. Samuel Watson Tennessee, 

Hon. A. H. H. Stuart Virginia, 

General Richard Taylor Louisiana, 

Surgeon-Gen. Joseph K. Barnes, U. S. A. ... Washington, 

Chief Justice Morrison R. Waits Washington, 

Right Rev. H. B. Whipple Minnesota. 

Rev. Barnas Sears, D. D., General Agent .... Virginia, 

Svustees of t!)e Sntbersft^ of Nasl^bClle. 

Hon. Edwin H. Ewing President, 

His Excellency James D. Porter Ex officio, 

Francis B. Fogg, Esq. Samuel Watkins, Esq. 

Jacob V. McGavock, Esq. Hon. John Trimble. 

Hon. Charles Ready. Charles K. Winston, M.D. 

William T. Berry, Esq. A. V. S. Lindsley, Esq., Treas, and Sec, 

John T. Bass, Esq. Hon. Samuel Watson. 

Hon. William F. Cooper. John Overton, Esq. 

Robert C. Foster, M.D. Hon. H. H. Harrison. 

Alexander J. Porter, Esq. Hon. Samuel Morgan. 

Abram L. Demoss, Esq. Hon. E. H. East. 

Frank T. Reid, Esq. William B. Reese, Esq.* 

Eben S. Stearns, Chancellor. 

3btate 3Boatli of Stiucatfon of Tennessee. 

His Excellency James D. Porter . . Ex officio^ President, 
J. Berrien Lindsley, M. D., LL. D. . Secretary, 

Hon. Edwin H. Ewing. J. J. Reese, Esq. 

Luther G. Tarbox, Esq. R. W. Mitchell, M. D. 

Snstructots. 

Eben S. Stearns Chancellor and President, 

Julia A. Sears. Emma M. Cutter. 
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Wit '*9foiieer0/' present urCH entoUeH as dttOietitSi 9ecember x, 1975. i 

Lizzie Lee Bloomstein Nashville, 

Mattie Capps JJvingstfm Co. 

Augusta Gattinger NashvilU, 

Alida B. Harrison Nashville, 

Lizzie Keel Nashville, 

Louise Lindsley Nashville, 

Alice R. Phillips Nashville, 

Agnes W. Putnam Coffee Co, 

Josephine Raesfeld Nashville, 

Callie Sneed Alexandria, 

Mary A. F. Stearns Nashville, 

Virginia Z. Wilson Nashville, 

Elizabeth Woodfin Nashville. 



TWENTY-FIFTH MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES. 

New York, Oct. 6, 1886. 

The Trustees met at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, in 
New York, on October 6, at 12 o'clock, noon. 

There were present: Mr. Winthrop, the Chair- 
man, and Messrs. Aiken, Evarts, Waite, Whip- 
ple, Lyman, Hayes, Manning, Drexel, Green, 
and Porter, 

Bishop Whipple opened the meeting with prayer. 

The records of the last meeting were read and 
accepted ; after which Mr. Winthrop addressed the 
Board as follows: — 

Gentlemen of the Peabody Board of Trustees: — 

I MAY well congratulate you all, as I certainly congratu- 
late myself, that we have a quorum for the transaction 
of business this morning. There was grave cause for 
doubt, up to a late moment, whether the presence of nine 
members could be secured ; and I even felt obliged to 
telegraph good Bishop Whipple, at Faribault, — who had 
just arrived from an Indian Commission in the wilderness, 
and who was anxious to be at the opening of the Triennial 
Convention at Chicago, — that we could not spare him. 
He never fails in the discharge of any duty, and he has 
already invoked a blessing on our work. Governor Aiken, 
too, is with us, direct from poor Charleston, and at great 
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personal inconvenience. But General Jackson is still in 
Mexico. Governor Fish and Mr. Stuart are detained 
by ill health. And President Cleveland, whom we hoped 
to have welcomed to our counsels until a few hours ago, 
has been compelled at the last moment, by inexorable 
public business, to remain at Washington. He has kindly 
sent us word, however, that he will come on at once, if 
necessary to make a quorum. Happily, we shall not be 
obliged to call upon him, as eleven members of the Board 
are now present, and we may at once proceed to the 
business of our Annual Meeting. 

Our work, I am happy to say, Gentlemen, has gone along 
quietly, but most satisfactorily, during the past year. The 
lamented withdrawal of our late General Agent, Dr. Curry, 
on his appointment as United States Minister to Spain, 
was communicated to the Board too unexpectedly, and at 
too late a moment, to allow of any deliberate action, at their 
last Annual Meeting, on the subject of appointing a succes- 
sor in that office. A resolution was accordingly adopted 
that the question of choosing a new General Agent be 
postponed for consideration until the next meeting of the 
Board, and that in the mean time authority be given to 
the Executive Committee to make such temporary arrange- 
ments for conducting the General Agency as they might 
find necessary. Our Secretary, Dr. Green, was subse- 
quently authorized and requested to conduct the corre- 
spondence of the Board, to sign checks, and otherwise to 
perform temporarily, under the advice and control of the 
Executive Committee, all the duties of a General Agent ; 
and a sum not to exceed ^1,000 was appropriated, as 
heretofore, for the incidental expenses relating to those 
duties. 

Dr. Green most kindly accepted the responsibilities thus 
imposed on him, and under the authority thus conferred 
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the work of the Board has been carried along by him for a 
full year, as General Agent /r(? tempore. As Chairman of 
the Board, and Chairman ex officio of the Executive Com- 
mittee, I have been constantly kept advised of whatever 
was done or proposed to be done, and have been consulted 
in regard to everything as to which a doubt could be sug- 
gested. I have thus been an immediate witness of Dr. 
Green's careful and faithful discharge of the duties de- 
volved upon him, for which he is richly entitled to the 
grateful acknowledgments of us all. He will presently 
submit his Report, and the Trustees will then be able to 
decide how far it is important or desirable to proceed, at the 
present meeting, to the election of a new General Agent. 

There are numerous applications for that office, accom- 
panied, in some cases, with abundant testimonials as to the 
character and qualifications of the applicant. I do not pro- 
pose to make any open exhibition of these papers. They 
will be privately communicated to the Board, in case it 
shall be decided that a new General Agent is needed at 
present, or will be laid aside and preserved for future 
reference. 

Upon this subject, however, I may feel at liberty to say 
that the experiment of the past year has entirely confirmed 
the opinion which I expressed at our last meeting. The 
services of an active and devoted General Agent have been 
indispensable to this Board during the greater part of the 
period which has elapsed since such an officer was made a 
principal feature of our original organization. We could 
not have carried on our work so efficiently as we have 
done, or indeed have carried it on at all, without the aid of 
Dr. Sears and Dr. Curry successively, and I am glad to 
find an opportunity of bearing renewed testimony to their 
invaluable services. But I repeat the remark which I made 
last year, that our work has become so systematized and 
simplified that, in my judgment, we no longer need the full 
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measure of service which has heretofore been required; 
and thus that the large salary which has been richly earned 
by our General Agents hitherto may wisely and safely be 
reserved for a time, as it has been during the past year, 
to increase our restricted resources for general educational 
purposes. The duty of addressing legislatures and munici- 
pal authorities and popular assemblies, in behalf of common- 
school education, has been thoroughly done by Dr. Sears 
and Dr. Curry. Other and able men outside of this organ- 
ization, like Dr. Mayo and Dr. Haygood, to name no 
others, are still doing excellent service in the same line. 
Little now remains for a General Agent of this Trust 
except to conduct the routine business of the Board in con- 
nection with our Treasurer and under the direction of our 
Executive Committee, as Dr. Green has so satisfactorily 
done. Upon the understanding, therefore, that he is willing 
to carry on our work for a second year, as a labor of love, if 
the Trustees shall desire him to do so, I cannot hesitate to 
recommend the renewed adoption of such an arrangement. 

I am the more inclined to adhere to this economical 
course, in view of some increased demands on our re- 
sources which have been developed during the last few 
weeks, and to which I shall presently allude. 

The income from our Two-million Fund, seriously di- 
minished by the reduction of interest on our bonds since 
they were originally given us by Mr. Peabodv, has been 
quite insufficient, as we well know, for accomplishing all 
we desired to accomplish, and all that we might have ac- 
complished with larger means. We may rejoice, however, 
and be exceeding glad, — as we look back on our work dur- 
ing the twenty years which have elapsed since the crea- 
tion of our Trust, — that so much has been done, and done 
successfully, in the great cause committed to us by our 
Founder. We were called to enter into an entirely new 
field, and to initiate measures for introducing systems of 
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common-school education where none had before existed. 
We now see, as primarily and principally the fruit of our 
counsels and labors, eflfective and excellent School Laws 
in all the States to whose children our Fund was conse- 
crated; Model Schools in not a few of the cities and towns; 
Normal Schools in many of the States ; and, more than all, 
an earnest and eager interest in education awakened, never 
again to sleep, throughout the South. It has been a grief 
to us, and still is, to be unable to respond to all the appeals 
for pecuniary aid which have been, and are still, made to 
us under such circumstances and in such a cause ; and 
we have earnestly hoped, from year to year, that some 
ampler means would be forthcoming for this great work. 
There is but one source from which it can be adequately 
supplied. 

It is now more than six years since the attention of 
Congress was invoked by this Board to the necessity of 
National Aid to education. The admirable report of our 
associate, Mr. Stuart, of Virginia, as approved and signed 
by Chief Justice Waite and Mr. Evarts, and as cordially 
adopted by us all, was dated on the 19th of February, 1880. 
That report only contemplated a provision for the educa- 
tion of the great masses of colored children growing up in 
a condition of hopeless ignorance, in the Southern States, 
to become voters under a recently adopted amendment 
of the Constitution of the United States. It concluded 
with a resolution that a Memorial be presented to Con- 
gress, " praying that it may grant such aid as may be re- 
quired to secure to the colored population of the Southern 
States the education which is necessary to fit them for 
the discharge of their duties as citizens of the United 
States." A Memorial, transmitting the report, was accord- 
ingly presented to both branches of Congress on the 8th of 
March of the same year, and it was followed by a special 
petition of our late General Agent, Dr. Curry, of Virginia, 
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enforcing the views of Mr. Stuart, and invoking the 
favorable and speedy attention and action of the Federal 
Government. To these appeals, bearing this double in- 
dorsement from eminent Virginians, never prone to ask 
or advocate measures of a questionable character from 
the Government, there has been no response. 

At the time they were first made, it was calculated 
that "more than half a million of voters, scattered over 
half the Union," were absolutely and notoriously incompe- 
tent, from entire illiteracy, to any intelligent discharge of 
the public duties intrusted to them ; and it was well added, 
in the report, that " this large class of uneducated voters 
are not merely citizens and voters of the States in which 
they respectively reside ; they are also citizens of the 
United States. The power which they wield and the in- 
fluence which they exert is not merely local ; it is co-exten- 
sive with the Union. Their votes may decide the issues 
of peace or war ; they may control presidential elections 
and give shape to the policy of the nation ; they are en- 
titled to participate in the election of President and Vice- 
President, of members of the House of Representatives, 
and of the State Legislatures which choose Senators of the 
United States ; they elect Governors and legislators of 
their respective States, and in many States, judges, clerks, 
sheriffs, supervisors, magistrates, and almost every officer 
intrusted with the administration of public affairs; they 
are themselves eligible to all positions of honor, trust, and 
emolument, and legally competent to act as judges or to sit 
as jurors, involving the most sacred rights of life, liberty, 
and property." 

This was said or written in 1880. If there were more 
than half a million of such absolutely illiterate and incom- 
petent voters in the Southern States then, there must be a 
much larger number now. Every year has added to the 
number, and must continue to add to the number until 
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some adequate remedy has been provided. It is often 
charged, justly or unjustly, that the colored people in some 
parts of the South are deprived of the free exercise of their 
elective franchise. But the exercise of that franchise, in 
order to be free, must be intelligent ; and there is no 
deprivation of it more positive or less excusable than the 
keeping of those entitled to it in a condition of brutal 
ignorance. Nor will anything have contributed so much 
to make the colored people the easy subjects of deception, 
intimidation, and corruption. If the colored vote is not 
to continue liable to be fraudulently manipulated, it can 
only be by educating the voters to read and write their 
own votes, and to understand their own rights and duties 
as citizens. 

I have no authority, and no disposition, to involve others 
of this Board in any responsibility for the views which I 
may express on this subject ; but the infirmities and con- 
tingencies of advanced age render me unwilling to omit 
the avowal once more of my own deep feeling, that the 
safety of our free institutions imperatively demands the 
education of those ignorant masses on whom the elective 
franchise was so suddenly precipitated, and that this can 
only be accomplished by National Aid, — from the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands or otherwise. The prosperous 
schools and great school-systems of the Western States 
have owed their original foundation and not a little of 
their continued support to such aid ; and I can see noth- 
ing of constitutionality or of expediency or of justice to 
prevent the Southern States from receiving similar aid in 
an exigency created by the action of the General Govern- 
ment. It is not, however, a sectional question, but one of 
vital moment to the welfare of the whole country. 

Passing from this topic, I proceed to mention a call — I 
should rather call it a claim — upon our own most liberal 
consideration at this instant, which has arisen from the 
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appalling and deplorable calamity which has befallen the 
State of South Carolina, and more especially the city of 
Charleston. No one of the Southern States to whose 
schools our Fund was devoted by Mr. Peabody has made 
greater or more successful efforts in the cause of education 
for some years past than South Carolina. The schools for 
both races, of Charleston and of Columbia especially, have 
been watched over by able and accomplished men, — such as 
Governor Hugh S. Thompson, Colonel Coward, the ven- 
erable Mr. Memminger, Dr, Toomer Porter, and Professor 
Johnson, — and have been brought to a high degree of 
efficiency and excellence. Before the occurrence of the 
late disastrous earthquake I was called on by Professor 
Johnson — now the Superintendent of Education in Co- 
lumbia — with letters from Governor Shepherd, Governor 
Thompson, and others, setting forth that the common 
schools of Columbia no longer needed aid from us, and 
asking that the thousand dollars heretofore appropriated 
to them might be transferred to the establishment and 
support of a Training-school for Teachers, and that at 
least five hundred dollars might be added to that appro- 
priation, for the present year. The object is a most im- 
portant and desirable one ; and I trust that Dr. Green, 
under the authority of the Executive Committee, may at 
once accede to the request. 

But this is by no means all that we may feel called on 
to do for Carolina schools at this moment of supreme and 
exceptional exigency. The schools of Charleston especially 
would seem to invoke our most liberal consideration ; and 
I should hope that, in the unlimited discretion which is 
given us in the distribution of our annual income, we may 
be able and willing to increase our apportionments for 
Charleston, even by the reduction, if necessary, of some of 
the appropriations for other cities or States which are in 
less immediate need of assistance. The whole salary of a 
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General Agent, should we decide to dispense with such an 
officer for another year, might well be employed in doing 
whatever requires to be done in sustaining the Charleston 
schools under the afflicting circumstances of that city. 
Should the Executive Committee find such a course desir- 
able, I cannot doubt that it will meet with the hearty 
concurrence of the Trustees. 

In the late comprehensive and admirable report on the 
schools of Virginia for the year ending 31 July, 1885, by the 
Hon. R. R. Farr, late Superinten(fent of Public Instruction 
in that State, my eye was especially and most agreeably 
attracted to a proposal, introduced at a conference of the 
Virginia superintendents, to provide for the placing of a 
statue of George Peabody in the Statuary Hall of the Cap- 
itol at Washington, by the co-operation of all the States 
which have been beneficiaries of the Peabody Education 
Fund. Such a statue — which would involve but a small 
contribution from the individual States, should the pro- 
posal be adopted — would certainly be a well-merited tribute 
to the memory of one who, as soon as the Civil War was 
over, led the way on so grand a scale in the practical mani- 
festation of that spirit of reconciliation and magnanimity 
which has since so happily prevailed throughout the land. 
But better than any statue for the fame of Mr. Peabody 
will be the figures and facts connected with his munificent 
endowment as they will ever stand upon the record. While 
the principal sum ($2,ooo,ocx>) given by him for Southern 
schools has never been diminished by the action of this 
Board, and will remain to be distributed hereafter agreeably 
to the terms of his Trust, a sum considerably more than a 
million and a half of dollars has been already appropriated 
to those schools, from our income, with the most satisfac- 
tory and successful results. 

Meantime, under the inspiration of his example, the 
noble Slater Fund has been established, and under the 
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lead of our associate, ex-President Hayes, and the more 
direct agency of Dr. Haygood, is yielding rich fruit for the 
colored race, to which it is exclusively devoted, particularly 
in the way of industrial education; while the grand endow- 
ment of Mr. Tulane has resulted in the organization of a 
University for the white race in Louisiana, which, under the 
presidency of Colonel William Preston Johnson, — whose 
masterly address at Topeka last July has attracted deserved 
attention, — promises to be hardly second to any univer- 
sity in our land. I might allude to the admirable Normal 
School which has been established under our auspices at 
Huntsville, in the State of Texas, and to other similar 
institutions in other States. But these introductory re- 
marks have already been sufficiently long; and I hasten 
to bring them to a close by reading to you the letter of 
Dr. Stearns, the able and accomplished Chancellor of our 
great Normal College at Nashville, Tenn., which is looked 
to as the principal permanent memorial of this Trust, and 
in whose continued welfare we cannot fail to feel a par- 
ticular interest and pride. He writes as follows: — 

University of Nashville, Normal College, 

Sept. 1, 1886. 

Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, LL D, President of the Trustees of 
the Peabody Education Fund: — 

Dear Sir, — The favor with which you have received my 
somewhat desultory reports of the Normal College at Nashville, 
Tenn., in several past years, as well as your well-known contin- 
ued deep interest in its affairs, leads me to hope that a similar 
narrative or statement, covering the last scholastic year, may be 
acceptable to yourself and the very distinguished Board of Trust 
to which it is so vitally indebted. 

Very little that is noteworthy or of special interest has oc- 
curred during the last college year. Good health, good order, and 
devotion to the work for which it was established have largely 
characterized the students ; and though no marked changes have 
been made or improvements added, I think we may fairly regard 
it as one of our most prosperous and successful years. 
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A full statement of receipts of funds from your Board, together 
with the expenditures of the same, duly vouched, is in the hands 
of your Treasurer. 

The appropriations from the State of Tennessee are subject to 
Legislative action biennially. The last appropriation has not as 
yet been exhausted, though heavily drawn upon in payment of 
salaries particularly, and for current expenses, leaving too small 
a margin for the undertaking of improvements, however impor- 
tant or desirable. The only sources of income which the Normal 
College has, you will recollect, are your annual appropriation 
of $9,000 and the $10,000 received from the State of Tennessee, 
together with a small sum contributed by the students for text- 
books, etc. The salaries paid from this income are necessarily 
small, as a general thing, in comparison with what must be paid 
in order to secure to the College any good degree of permanence 
in those departments requiring the highest order of talents and 
acquisition, and, without which, as will be readily seen, it cannot 
hope 10 exert that influence and sustain that rank which we all 
so ardently crave for it. The College, of course, derives no in- 
come from the sum which you appropriate for scholarships. 

The "Peabody Scholarships" continue in great demand. 
Those formerly enjoyed by students from the States of Missis- 
sippi and Florida having been withdrawn, with the advice and 
consent of your Executive Committee they have been distributed 
among the other States having relations to your Trust. The 
additions thus made have been received by the State Superin- 
tendents interested with much apparent satisfaction. The ap- 
portionment as it now stands is as follows. To the State of 

Alabama 13 

Arkansas 10 

Georgia 14 

Louisiana 8 

N. Carolina . 14 

S. Carolina 10 

Tennessee 14 

Texas 9 

Virginia 14 

W.Virginia 8 

Total, as before, 1 14 
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The frequent changes which occur among the State Superin- 
tendents of Instruction are, of course, generally much to be re- 
gretted ; but as the office is in most, if not all, of the States, a 
political one, no improvement can be looked for, and we may 
only rejoice that thus far every new-comer, as soon as he has 
understood what has been desired of him, has cheerfully taken 
up the duty of selection of candidates with the same zeal as his 
predecessor. Although it is much to be regretted that some of 
those who have received the benefits of these scholarships have 
proved unworthy of the confidence reposed in them, or have 
been regardless of the obligations they have taken upon them- 
selves, it is believed that this number is constantly decreasing, 
and that the great majority are filling places of much usefulness 
and infiuence. 

Many are, or have been, heads of large schools. Some are 
town, city, or county superintendents. Some have conducted 
Institutes, or assisted the State Superintendents in the same 
work. Two are teachers in the Sam Houston Institute, at 
Huntsville, Texas ; one in the State Normal School, at Farm- 
ville, Va. ; and three have taught, or are teaching, in our own 
College. It is with sincere gratification that I continue to hear, 
from every direction, commendations of our scholarship gradu- 
ates, and, directly or otherwise, testimony to the importance and 
success of the work our College has undertaken. It is evident 
that the public good your Fund thus appropriated has done and 
will continue to do in all coming time, which could probably 
have been done in no other way, is incalculable ; and were it 
proper to do so, I would urge in this connection that, while 
every efibrt should be made to secure the honest and efficient 
use of the scholarships, the number apportioned to the States 
respectively should be increased rather than diminished in the 
future. 

Public-school instruction throughout the Southern States, I 
need not intimate, is not only to be regarded as an accepted fact, 
but is rapidly becoming more and more understood and appre- 
ciated by all classes. It has still to contend with the powerful, 
though ever-weakening, prejudices handed down from the past ; 
with the sparseness of population, which renders it impossible, 
often, to collect children enough to form a school in many miles 
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of territory ; and lastly, with the very meagre compensation paid 
teachers in the public schools generally for their laborious and 
self-sacrificing work, in comparison with what they may expect to 
derive from many other far more alluring employments. Per- 
sonal observation in extensive travels over the Southern country, 
the testimony of all classes with whom I have mingled more or 
less freely, and my large correspondence with graduates and other 
intelligent persons scattered over this great section, deepens the 
conviction that substantial and lasting progress is being made as 
rapidly as could be hoped for by all who candidly and patiently 
note all the facts in the case, and that the Normal College is 
becoming more and more a most important factor in bringing 
on these great results. 

On the loth of December, 1885, "The University of Nash- 
ville," with which the Normal College has been connected, and 
whose buildings and grounds it has occupied from the beginning, 
commemorated, with appropriate exercises, its first Centennial, — 
a great age for a Southern college. The principal feature was an 
able and interesting address by Hon. Edwin H. Ewing, LL.D., 
the oldest living graduate of the University, and well known as a 
lawyer, statesman, and friend of popular education. As presi- 
dent of the Trustees and member of the State Board of Educa- 
tion for several years, he has done much towards the establishment 
and support of our College ; while, at the same time, his intimate 
acquaintance with its history and success renders his statements 
thus recorded most valuable. After allusions to the condition 
of the University and of the people at the close of the Civil War, 
he refers to the Normal College in words which I venture to ap- 
pend to this letter, as affording a tribute and a testimony from 
the highest source. 

The annual session closed with the usual Commencement, at 
which forty-seven students received the graduate's diploma. 

The Peabody silver medals were awarded to Amanda Lou 
Stoltzfus of the Senior class, and William Franklin Moncrieff of 
the Middle class. 

The honorary degree of " Master of Arts " was conferred by 
the University on Prof. Ibzan Rice Dean, a graduate of the 
Normal College, who has been a teacher for several years in 
the Sam Houston Institute, in Texas. 
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Assuring you that not only those immediately interested, but 
also the Southern people generally, are becoming more and more 
appreciative of the great work you are doing for them through 
the Normal College, 

I have the honor to be, with highest respect and esteem, 

Most truly yours, 

Eben S. Stearns, 

Chancellor Univtrsiiy of NaskvilU, and President State Normal College. 



Extract from the Address of Hon. Edwin H. EwiNG, LL,D.^ 
at the Ctntennial Anniversary of the University of Nash- 
ville, on the loth of December, 1885 : — 

** In the mean time there came a something which none had an- 
ticipated, and none uninspired could have predicted. A man, an 
American citizen, who had long lived m London, but whose heart 
was still warm toward his native people, in 1866 devoted by gift in 
his lifetime, 'millions of his money to providing the means of educa- 
tion for the children of those Southern and Southwestern States of 
our Union which had suffered during the Civil War.' This was done 
by a native of Massachusetts. It was done by a man yet in a green 
old age. It was done for the children of those who had lately stood 
in doubtful battle against that Union which he loved. It was not 
dropped from his hands, unnerved by approaching death, but given 
with a benediction while life still warmed his veins and spread its 
charms before him. It was magnificently done. Since Jesus died for 
man, praying with his last breath for his enemies, no nobler deed has 
been done among the sons of men. No need to name him. The name 
of George Peabody is the synonyme on two continents of embodied 
philanthropy. May I say that I formed his acquaintance in London 
in 185 1 ? I am proud to have known him. The Fund thus created was 
placed in the hands of Trustees, who were to devise the ways for its 
most effectual distribution. Of these Trustees, Robert C. Winthrop, 
of Massachusetts, was by the founder of the charity named as Presi- 
dent. I might pause upon this name, but what could I add to the 
fame of one whose life is already incorporated in the history of his 
country ? With him were associated others of the choicest spirits of 
the land. Of the plans they adopted, of the aid they have given and 
are still giving to Southern schools and institutions of learning, in a 
most generous and catholic spirit, my limits forbid me to speak. This 
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grand council of the charity, however, needed an executive ojQEicer to 
carry out their resolves, — a man not merely of routine and of detail, 
but of comprehensive views and of enlarged sympathies ; a man 
learned and trained as an educator ; a man of vigorous intellect and 
conciliatory manners, sagacious and far-seeing; a man of zeal, in- 
tegrity, industry, and energy ; and finally, a man, if necessary, ready 
to sacrifice himself for the good of the cause in which he was engaged. 
Such a man they found in Dr. Barnas Sears, who was made the 
* General Agent ' of the Trust. Dr. Sears soon saw, in the course 
of his perquisitions in the schools of the South, that the grand desid- 
eratum was a well-trained set of teachers. The hap-hazard instructors 
with which the schools were provided, it was found, could no longer 
he relied on to carry out the grand purposes of the charity. A train- 
ing-school for teachers was soon believed to be a prime necessity. It 
was resolved upon. For such a school many things were necessary : 
buildings, grounds, a competent head, a corps of instructors. There 
were already such schools in the East ; there were none in the South : 
a head must be sought in the East. After much reflection and many 
negotiations, it was believed that such a school — a Normal School — 
should be best established at Nashville. The undergraduate build- 
ings of our University were unoccupied except by the Montgomery 
Bell Academy. There was still a remnant of the old endowment fund 
of the University. There was a hope, with a confident belief, that the 
Legislature of Tennessee would do something in aid of such a school. 
Upon such materials, in esse and in posse ^ it was thought a school 
might be set on foot. The Trustees of the University offered their 
buildings and the interest of their funds ; the Trustees of the Penbody 
Fund stood ready to furnish, for a time, $6,000 per annum in sup- 
port ; the Legislature of Tennessee (though without an appropriation) 
adopted the school by a charter. By all it was agreed that the experi- 
ment should be made. And now it became necessary to select a head 
for the school. This was with the utmost confidence intrusted to Dr. 
Sears. He found a man suited to the occasion, — our present Chan- 
cellor, Dr. E. S. Stearns. As to what manner of man he is, let his 
works speak. Ten years ago he went into possession of this doubtful 
inheritance. Of the means existing to set on foot and uphold this new 
enterprise, I have already spoken. To Dr. Stearns the land was a new 
and a strange one. The promises of the Trustees of the University, 
though honestly made, were those of mainly old and unenterprising 
men. The State would not, perhaps could not, do anything. With 
all his fervid zeal, Dr. Sears had very many other objects to distract 
his attention from the new project. Did it not require courage of no 
common order to look the future in the face ? No students had been 
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promised ; the native merits of a prospectus could alone be depended 
on for acceptance of its invitation. It had no party ; it had no religious 
sect to support its pretensions. But the school was organized, it was 
developed, it has grown, it has become a college. In his last annual 
address to the Trustees of the Peabody Fund, its venerable and ven- 
erated President called it our ' Great Normal College at Nashville.' 
What, then, shall I say of him who, in all this, has been its active 
executor ? To say that he is wise, brave, energetic, learned, shrewd, 
vigorous, faithful, would be to say only what I know personally to be 
true ; what only he would ask and what all should be ready to accord 
is, that he may be judged by his works. It would be a sad day for the 
institution should he be lost to it, whether by death or otherwise, — 
one not readily to be repaired. Among other things to his credit with 
us, be it recollected that when, by the tempting offers of Georgia, this 
college, with all its future promise, and with its hope of becoming the 
ultimus hares of George Peabody *s beneficent gift, was about to be 
transferred to another State, his fiat fixed its destiny here. For an 
accurate, lucid, and eloquent sketch of the history of this Normal 
School and College, I refer my hearers to the discourse of Dr. Stearns, 
delivered at the commencement of December, 1884. 

'' Of others, besides those above-mentioned, who were prominent in 
originating and efficient in building up this branch of the University, 
something might be said, but among the living it were invidious, per- 
haps, to single out individuals. Of one ot the dead I may say, that to 
his thoughtful mind and energetic persistence, more than to those of 
any other one man not already mentioned, was our Normal institution 
indebted for existence and upbuilding. To his collaborators I need 
not name him ; to others it may be necessary : this was the late Judge 
Samuel Watson. The Normal College having been formally adopted 
by the State, is now receiving respectable legislative aid.'' 



The Acting General Agent, Dr. Green, then 
read his Report, as follows: — 
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REPORT OF HON. SAMUEL A. GREEN, 
General Agent pro tern. 

To the Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund: 

Gentlemen, — At the last Annual Meeting of the Trus- 
tees I was " authorized and requested to conduct the cor- 
respondence of the Board, to sign checks, and otherwise to 
act under the advice and control of the Executive Com- 
mittee, performing temporarily the duties of the General 
Agent ; " and, having acted under this authority, I now 
have the honor to present the following Report : — 

Before Dr. Curry left the office which he had filled so 
ably and satisfactorily during a period of four years and a 
half, he kindly drew up a series of hints and suggestions, 
which I have tried to keep steadily in mind, feeling that 
his recommendations were my best guidance. Until I 
assumed these temporary duties I was not aware how 
much his educational labors bad accomplished at the South 
through speeches and writings, not only by stimulating 
thought in the direction of public instruction, but by rais- 
ing the standard of methods and setting forth the need 
of trained teachers. By an extensive correspondence with 
various State Superintendents of Education and other gen- 
tlemen at the South I have been deeply impressed with 
Dr. Curry's wide influence in all these matters, as well as 
with his wise administration of affairs relating to the 
General Agency. 

At the last meeting it was voted that the General Agent, 
in the distribution of the income of the Fund, be instructed 
to omit Florida until she pays the interest on her bonds 
held by the Trustees, or makes some provision for the 
recognition and adjustment of such bonds ; though it was 
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understood that this action should not affect the standing 
or continuance of any scholar from that State then in the 
Normal College at Nashville. In accordance with this vote 
the sum of $2,000, which had been allotted to Florida for 
Schools and Institutes, was divided among the ten other 
States which receive Mr. Peabody's bounty, leaving to 
that State only the amount appropriated for the benefit of 
her scholars remaining at the Normal College, which was 
J5 1,000. 

Hereafter Florida and Mississippi will be omitted in the 
apportionment of scholarships ; and the question comes up, 
what should be done with the seventeen previously belong- 
ing to these States. It seemed desirable that the other 
Southern States should have the benefit of this curtailment 
without delay; and last spring, in order to secure this 
end, Dr. Stearns made a new allotment, which met the 
approval of the Executive Committee, by which these 
scholarships were assigned as follows : — 

Alabama 13, previously having 

Arkansas 10 



Georgia 14 

Louisiana 8 

North Carolina ... 14 

South Carolina ... 10 

Tennessee 14 

Texas 9 

Virginia 14 

West Virginia .... 8 
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114 97 

Each of the scholarships represents <!200 ; and the 
amount for their support is sent directly to Dr. Stearns 
at Nashville. 

At the end of this Report a statement is appended of the 
distribution of the income of the Fund. This sum has 
amounted during the past year to $62,365, divided as fol- 
lows : Scholarships, $20,000; Normal Schools, J! 10,700; 
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Institutes, j! 10,265 ; Public Schools, j!8,900 ; Normal Col- 
lege, 1^9,500 ; Institutes and Normal School (West Virginia) 
^2,800 ; and Mr. Mayo's agency, $200. In connection with 
this statement the following extracts from the several Re- 
ports made by the State Superintendents have an interest, 
as showing somewhat in detail how the money has been 
spent: — 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

From an intimation contained in the Report of the Hon. 
A. Coward, I regret to learn that the State is soon to lose 
his valuable services as Superintendent of Education. His 
labors have won for him a wide reputation, and it will be 
difficult to fill his place with a man so accomplished in his 
learning and so zealous in his work. He writes : — 

It gives me unqualified pleasure to report continuous progress 
in the educational work of the State, in which the Peabody 
Fund is gratefully regarded by our people as a potent factor. 
The operations of your Board have been directed, as in preced- 
ing years, into two channels; namely, — direct aid to schools, 
and the support of the different agencies for the improvement of 
teachers. Comprehending that the policy of the Board is to 
throw the greatest weight of its support into the latter channel, 
I have discouraged applications for the support of particular 
schools, whose only claim is the need of more money to do 
effective work, and I have given preference mainly to those 
which, by their location and importance, are calculated to pro- 
duce the best results upon the aggregate betterment of our 
school system. The well-organized graded school furnishes 
the only reliable means of introducing the best methods of 
instruction and discipline, and I have deemed it best to encour- 
age its establishment wherever population is sufficiently concen- 
trated to make it practicable. The desire for the establishment 
of such schools is increasing, year by year, among our most 
thoughtful people ; but the opposing influences of private schools 
and of the constitutional inertia of our small communities will 
make their general establishment a work of time. 
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Schools. 

The schools supported in part by aid from the Peabody Fund 
for the year just closed are — 



(i) Columbia Graded Schools (3d year) 

(2) Spartanburg Graded Schools (2d year) 

(3) Bamberg Graded School (ist year) . 

(4) Florence Graded Schools (ist year). 

(5) Beaufort Graded School 



$1,000.00 
800.00 
300.00 
3oaoo 
300.00 



Notes. 

(i) These schools have taken firm hold on the affections of 
the citizens, and are justly regarded as models of thorough 
teaching. They can now stand without the aid so generously 
given by your Board. 

(2) These schools have completed the second year of their 
existence, and are still successfully winning their way into popu- 
lar favor. I would respectfully recommend increased aid for 
another year. 

(3) Although small, this school is doing excellent work and 
deserves encouragement. 

(4) The success that has attended the establishment of the 
graded system at Florence has been beyond reasonable anticipa- 
tion. The local tax for the support of the school next year was 
voted unanimously, and the erection of new and commodious 
buildings promises to be a fact in the near future. 

(5) The peculiar condition of the white people of Beaufort 
has already been laid before your Board. The school is doing 
as good work as can be expected, and is still deserving the 
charitable support that has been given it for several years. 

Training and Improvement of Teachers. 

Besides the scholarships enjoyed by pupils from this State in 
the Nashville Normal College, aid from your Fund has been 
given, through this Office, to the following institutions : — 

(i) Claflin University (Normal Department) . . $500.00 

(2) Brainerd Institute (Normal Department) . . 150.00 

(3) State. Normal Institutes 817.08 
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Notes,. 

(i) This Institution embraces the branch of the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of South Carolina for colored students, 
and it is, therefore, under State supervision. * I know, from 
personal observation, that the teaching done here in the Nor- 
mal department is excellent. A large number of our best col- 
ored teachers are graduates of this Institution, and are doing 
good work among their race in all parts of the State. 

(2) The lower department of this Institution forms that part 
of the Chester graded schools devoted to colored children, and 
is, therefore, subject to supervision and control as other public 
schools. The upper department is devoted chiefly to qualifying 
its pupils to teach. The Institution is under admirable control, 
and exerts an excellent influence in the region in which it is 
located. 

(3) The State Normal Institute for colored teachers, under 
the charge of Mr. M. A. Warren, of Connecticut, was in session 
from July 6 to July 31, in Columbia. Attendance, one hun- 
dred and fifteen. 

The Institute for white teachers, under my immediate direc- 
tion, was in session in Greenville from August 3 to August 28. 
Attendance, two hundred and fourteen. 

The instructors in both Institutes were practical school- 
teachers of long and successful experience, and their instruc- 
tions were of the highest value to the teacher-pupils. Consider- 
ing the financial adversities of the last two years, and the 
number of County Institutes held in many parts of the State, 
the attendance at both Institutes was gratifyingly large. 

Peabody Scholarships in the Normal College 

AT Nashville. 

Of the seven incumbents of the scholarships given by j'our 
Board to this State, three remain in the College for their second 
year's course, three were graduated at, the end of the last col- 
legiate year, and one withdrew without completing the course. 
The four vacancies thus created, and the three additional schol- 
arships recently granted, were filled by competitive examina- 
tion held by me on the 25th of August. The names of the 
successful competitors have been forwarded to Dr. Stearns. 
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Suggestions. • 

Although I shall not have the pleasure of administering the 
beneficence of your Fund another year, I take the liberty of 
suggesting the following apportionment for your consideration. 
I do this with full confidence that my successor in the office of 
State Superintendent will be ready to co-operate zealously with 
you in the noble work of the Peabody Trust: — 

Spartanburg Graded Schools (3d year) $850.00 

Florence Graded Schools (2d year) 500.00 

Greenville Graded Schools (ist year) 850.00 

Beaufort Graded School (exceptional) 300.00 

Mitchell's Academy 300.00 

Georgetown Graded Schools • 300.00 

Sterling School, Orangeburg 150.00 

Training School for Teachers, Columbia .... 1,500.00 
Claflin University (Normal Department) .... 750.00 
State Normal Institutes 1,000.00 

$6,500.00 

Of this total ($6,500.00) $832.92 are already in hand, as shown 
by statement of account herewith enclosed. 

During the usual period for the closing exercises, I distributed 
Peabody medals to all schools receiving aid, except those in 
Spartanburg, in which the School Board disapproved the policy 
of giving any kind of prize. Several of these medals were given 
to the pupils by me in person. I am inclined to agree with the 
Spartanburg Board in rejecting the prize system as a means of 
school stimulation. I think it would be much better if your 
Board would issue a life-size plaster bust, or a medallion in bas- 
relief, of Mr. Peabody, to each school supported by the Fund, 
to be used as a permanent ornament of the schoolhouse. The 
medal usually disappears from the school as soon as awarded, 
and thus fails to impress the valuable lesson it might be made 
to teach; the bust or medallion would remain as a constant 
reminder of the virtues of the great benefactor. 

* The Act constituting Georgetown a special school district was passed 
and approved last December. The supplemental local tax has been levied ; 
but the schools may not be put into operation in time to entitle them to this 
apportionment. 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 

The Hon. S. M. Finger, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, writes : — 

I desire specially to thank the Trustees for the help extended 
to this State, and to say that the scholarships at Nashville 
Normal College are much sought after, and have done much 
good ; also to say that the funds distributed among the twelve 
Normal Schools, — Institutes really, in session four weeks, — 
eight for the whites and four for the colored people, have been 
much appreciated, and profitably expended. 

Graded schools would also gratefully acknowledge the Board's 
grants to them, from which good results have been realized. 

VIRGINIA. 

During the past year the Hon. R. R. Farr has retired 
from the position of Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
which he has filled with great credit to himself as well as 
to the State ; and he is succeeded by the Hon. John L. 
Buchanan, who entered upon his duties last spring. From 
the Report made by him the following facts are gathered : 

I have not yet received formal Reports from those in charge of 
Peabody Institutes in Virginia during the present summer. I 
can, however, from information gained by visits to the Institutes 
while in progress, make a general report which I trust will fur- 
nish, in the main, the facts wanted. 

Three Institutes were held during the summer, of which the 
expenses were paid out of the appropriation from the Peabody 
Fund, — 

One at Staunton, Va., term four weeks, attendance about . 400 
One at Salem, „ „ „ » n • 4^^ 

(These were for white teachers of both sexes.) 
One at Petersburg, Va., term eight weeks, attendance . . 253 

(This was for colored teachers of both sexes.) 

Amount of appropriation from Peabody Fund . . • $1,900.00 
Amount expended 1,575 00 

Balance on hand I125.00 
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The work done is, in the main, satisfactory. The subjects 
embraced in the course of instruction were those usually treated 
in a Normal course, including vocal music. If desired, I shall 
be pleased to make a detailed Report as soon as I receive the 
Reports from' the Superintendents of the Institutes. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

The Hon. Benjamin S. Morgan, State Superintendent, 
gives an encouraging Report, and says: — 

That you may see how the Institute is growing in West Vir- 
ginia, I will give the enrolment of teachers for the past five 
years : — 

1881 . 4,410 

. 1882 4,699 

1883 • 4^545 

1884 4,975 

1885 5,711 

The State Normal Schools have a larger enrolment of students 
during the past year than ever before, and are growing in popu- 
larity and usefulness. In regard to the Institute work for 1887, 
I would like to hold two Institutes of about four weeks in length, 
if our means will permit. Looking to this end, I hope you will 
see that the appropriation for West Virginia for 1887 is at least 
equal to that of 1886. I would be delighted to see it raised to 
$3,000. 

ALABAMA. 

The Hon. Solomon Palmer, Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, says : -^ 

In compliance with a request contained in your letter of July 
23, I respectfully submit a brief statement of the application 
of the Peabody Education Fund received by me during the 
present scholastic year, as follows: — 

In accordance with the expressed wish of Dr. Curry and your- 
self, I distributed to the public schools of Auburn, $300 ; Tus- 
caloosa, $300; Prattville, $250; and Marion, $ioo. I also 
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applied^ as requested by you, $500 to Lincoln Normal College, 
at Marion; $400 to Tuskegee Normal School, and $300 to 
Huntsville Normal School, for training teachers of the colored 
race ; also $300 to Jacksonville Normal, for white male and 
female teachers, and $200 to Livingston Normal for white female 
teachers. 

Upon consultation with the Board of Directors and Faculty 
of the State Normal School, at Florence, it was deemed best to 
use the funds appropriated to that school in holding a State 
Normal Institute, in connection with and supplementary to its 
annual session. The success of the Institute proved the wis- 
dom of the decision. This was the first State Teachers' Insti- 
tute ever held in Alabama, and I have every reason to believe 
that much and lasting good was accomplished. For particulars 
of this Institute, I would respectfully refer you to the Report of 
Prof. T. J. Mitchell, the Superintendent, herewith, submitted, 
and which you will find well worth reading. 

In the latter part of the winter I employed Miss Matilda H. 
Ross, a lady of national reputation, and possessed of rare tact 
in such work, to conduct Institutes at the following places in 
this State, namely: Huntsville, Decatur, Cullman, Warrior, Bir- 
mingham, Montgomery, Greenville, and Evergreen. I accom- 
panied Miss Ross during her engagement, and I cannot speak 
in too great praise of her and the work she did. The line of 
travel was from one end of the State to the other, and on each 
day, at all these Institutes, the attendance was l&rge, and much 
enthusiasm was aroused among the teachers, insuring better 
methods and schools. 

Prof. T. J. Mitchell, late Superintendent of Charlotte, N. C, 
Public Schools, but recently elected President of our State 
Normal, at Florence, in connection with Prof. James K. Pow- 
ers, of the Faculty, have just held Teachers* Institutes, of one 
week's duration each, at Gadsden, in North Alabama, Troy, in 
Southeast Alabama, and Fayette Court House, in West Ala- 
bama. These Institutes have developed much good in stirring 
up both our teachers and people to realize the advantages of 
improved methods in instruction and in school government. 

I employed, also. Prof. Wm. B. Patterson, President of Lin- 
coln Normal College, during the months of July and August, 
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to hold a series of Institutes for the colored race, in all those 
counties of the State in which that race predominates. Professor 
Patterson is a successful teacher of long experience, and the col- 
ored race of Alabama owe to him a debt of gratitude they can 
never repay. He has had many years' experience in Institute 
work, and those held by him during the past summer have done 
great good. 

Hoping the foregoing may be deemed by you a sufficient com- 
pliance with your request, permit me, in conclusion, to express 
to you personally, and through you to the Trustees of the Pea- 
body Education Fund, my thanks and the gratitude of the 
people of Alabama for the valuable aid extended to the schools 
of this State ; and I earnestly hope that your timely and valued 
assistance may be continued and even increased the incoming 
year. 

I would respectfully refer you for further information as to 
our school system and our normal and common schools to the 
printed copy of my Annual Report, and copies of the Reports of 
Professors Mitchell and Patterson, herewith mailed you. 

Should you, or any of your Board, be inclined to visit the 
South, we will give you a cordial welcome, and show you what 
we are doing for the rising generation, both white and black. 

LOUISIANA. 

The Hon. Warren Easton, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, writes : — 

The State of Louisiana has been a recipient of the following 
amounts from the Peabody Fund for the year 1886 : — 

For State Normal at Natchitoches . . * . . . $2,000.00 

" support of Teachers' Institutes 1,000.00 

" " of Public Schools 600.00 

** Dr. Mayo's tour 200.00 

Total 13,800.00 

Besides this, the State was allowed five scholarships in the 
Normal College at Nashville. These have all been filled 
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during the past year, and all creditably with the exception of 
one, — sickness, I think, being the cause of her failure. 

Interest in educational matters seems to be rapidly developing 
in this State. By reference to my Biennial Report, a copy of 
which has been mailed to you, you will find that during the past 
two years the attendance has largely increased, more money 
appropriated, school terms lengthened, and number of schools 
and teachers increased. 

The General Assembly that concluded its work in July last 
was deeply interested in education, and did what it could in 
fostering all new movements. It increased the Normal School 
appropriation from $6,000 to $12,000, and appropriated $1,000 
for Institute work. This has placed our State Normal on a 
solid basis, and it will be able to continue the good work it 
had begun. I take pleasure in quoting from the Report of 
Dr. Edward K Sheib, President of the State Normal, and con- 
ductor of the Institutes, to the Board of Administrators of the 
State Normal on the work of the Institutes for this year. He 
says : — 

" I have the honor of presenting to you the second Annual 
Report of the State Teachers' Institutes held in the State of 
Louisiana. I beg to remind you that while the State Assembly 
of 1884 by its action (Act 51) imposed upon the President and 
Faculty of the State Normal School the responsibility of holding 
Teachers' Institutes each year, it failed to provide the means for 
meeting the expenses necessarily connected with such work. 
Hence it was only with the assistance extended to the State by 
the Trustees of the Peabody Fund that it became possible for 
the President and Faculty of the State Normal School to comply 
with the provisions of the law. Whatever good may have been 
accomplished by this Institute work during the present and the 
past year, the Board of Trustees of the Peabody Fund is entitled 
to the most cordial gratitude of the State. 

" It will appear to you, I think, that a very great amount of 
valuable work has been accomplished in the Institutes held this 
year. In order that we may reap the fruit of the work which 
has been done^ and that this work may continue without inter- 
ruption, it is of importance that we should pray the Board of 
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Trustees of the Peabody Fund to continue the appropriation 
which it has generously made during the past years. As con- 
ductor of the Institutes, I may say that nowhere has the money 
of the Peabody Fund been expended more conscientiously for 
the object for which it was appropriated, and nowhere, I believe, 
has it accomplished more good. 

"The Report of. 1885 intimated that in estimating the good 
done in these Institutes, there must be taken into consideration, 
several points ; — 

" I. The technical instruction in methods of teaching for the' 
first time offered to the country teachers of Louisiana ; 

" 2. The organization of associations for, the encouragement 
of our public schools ; 

"3. The influencing of public opinion in favor of universal 
education. 

" During the Institutes of this year these points were kept in 
mind. As this work is comparatively hew in the State (the first 
earnest attempt to hold Institutes having been made last year), 
it seemed well in selecting places for meetings this summer to 
choose points which had not been visited last year. In this way 
the instructors found opportunity to come in contact with teach- 
ers and citizens whom they did not meet last year. At the same 
time, as you will see, this became the means of testing the inter- 
est awakened the previous year. 

"The circular sent out by the State Superintendent early in the 
year invited the authorities of a large number of towns to inform 
the President of the State Normal School whether they wished 
Institutes held in their towns, and whether they would undertake 
to entertain the teachers from their parishes and the surround- 
ing districts free of charge, or at least at very reasonable rates. 
In each instance the reply was a favorable one ; and this dispo- 
sition of town and parish authorities, together with the cordial 
support of the press, contributed in a great measure to the 
successful working of the Institutes. 

" Six places were selected for the holding of the Institutes of 
1886 ; but after the circular announcing the time and place for 
these meetings had been sent out, a ver}' urgent invitation was 
received from the School Board of New Orleans to hold an 
Institute in that city. 
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" The interest which the Faculty of the State Normal School 
and the State Superintendent have displayed in this work found 
expression in the willingness of these instructors to hold this 
extra Institute in New Orleans at a time of the year when, to 
say the least, the strain on body and mind is a severe one, in 
our southern latitude. 

"There were held in all seven Institutes; and that a compari- 
son may be more easily made, I have placed the figures repre- 
senting the number of teachers in attendance last year and this 
year side by side. 

1885. 1886 

Shreveport 55 

Alexandria 40 

Opelousas 40 

Lake Charles ..... 6 

New Iberia ...... 58 

Thibodeaux 55 



Total 



254 



Atlanta . . 
Mansfield 
Minden . . 
Monroe . . 
Donaldsonville 
Clinton . . 
New Orleans 

Total 



16 
103 
41 
38 
89 
40 

507 



844 



" In other words, in 1886 the number of teachers who attended 
the different Institutes, each of one week's duration, was 844, as 
compared to 254 teachers who were present at the Institutes last 
year. It is true that a large body of the New Orleans teachers 
increased the whole number in attendance. But even excluding 
the teachers of New Orleans, but including those country teach- 
ers who found it convenient to attend the New Orleans Institute 
(62), there were present this year at the Institutes four hundred 
teachers from the towns and country districts, — an increase of 
more than 60 per cent over last year. 

"Moreover, — and this is important inasmuch as the Institutes 
aimed at creating a public sentiment in favor of public and uni- 
versal education, — the attendance of citizens during all the ses- 
sions of the Institutes was far greater than last year. Thus at 
Atlanta, — an interior town removed from all railroads, — the rep- 
resentative men of Winn and Grant Parishes and more than two 
hundred citizens were in daily attendance. 

"Again, at Mansfield there were, besides the 103 teachers, fully 
three hundred citizens present each day from nine o'clock in thq 
morning until three o'clock in the afternoon. Similarly at other 
points. 
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" But the increased interest in this work since last year shows 
itself in another way: the towns of Atlanta, Minden, Monroe, 
and Clinton are located in sections of the State far removed 
from any of the places visited last year. As a consequence, 
there existed in those localities, notwithstanding all the efforts 
that had been made to remove all misunderstanding respecting 
the nature of the work that was to be done, apprehensions on the 
part of teachers that they were to be subjected to examinations, 
and on the part of those who are not teachers very often fears 
lest some of their most cherished institutions were to be attacked, 
or hopes that opportunity would be afforded them to listen to 
grand flights of oratory. The attendance at these places, as you 
will note, was small, the figures being almost the same as those 
at Alexandria and Opelousas last year. 

" On the other hand, Mansfield is in easy reach of Shreveport, 
at which latter place an Institute was held last year. The whole 
number of teachers of Shreveport was present at Mansfield ; 
moreover, in consequence of the introduction last year these 
teachers understood what they had to expect, and came pre- 
pared to derive every possible benefit from the course of lec- 
tures, talks, and presentations of methods. In a similar way 
the large attendance of teachers at Donaldsonville is to be ex- 
plained. There seems good reason for asserting that if Insti- 
tutes are held next year in sections of the country in which are 
located the towns of Minden, Monroe, and Clinton, they will be 
attended by very large numbers of teachers. 

"The work done at the Institutes this year was superior to that 
of last. At each of the Institutes there were delivered courses 
of five lectures on mental development (psychology), five lec- 
tures on moral development, five lectures on first reading and 
phonetics, five lectures on numbers, five lectures on geography, 
five lectures on grammar, three lectures each on discipline and 
physiology. In New Orleans the programme was not so com- 
plete, owing to the warm weather. At each of the places in 
which Institutes were held, with the exception of New Orleans, 
from one to three public evening addresses were delivered. 

"The Institutes were conducted by the President of the 
State Normal School and the State Superintendent of Public 
Education. 
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"The lecturers were Dr. Edward E. Sheib ; Miss Nette Rous- 
seau ; Prof. J. T. Corlew ; Prof. Wm. Waterbury ; Prof. Alonzo 
Reed, author of Reed and Kellogg's Grammar ; and Hon. War- 
ren Easton, State Superintendent Public Education. On account 
of withdrawal of Professor Corlew at the close of Monroe 
Institute, Prof. J. Roland Day, of Baton Rouge, was engaged to 
fill the place of Professor Corlew at Clinton and New Orleans. 
Prof. J. W. Nicholson of the State University attended the In- 
stitutes at Donaldsonville and New Orleans, and delivered a most 
interesting course of lectures on * The Methods of Teaching and 
the Philosophy of Mathematics.' No one entered more fully 
into the spirit of the work than the State Superintendent. He 
was untiring in his efforts to make the Institutes the means of 
awakening new interest in the cause of education. Whatever 
good may have been accomplished is to be attributed mainly to 
his energy and forethought. As on former occasions, so again 
this year, his presence at the Institutes and his hearty partici- 
pation in the work did much to secure that confidence on the 
part of the people in the present educational movement in the 
State, without which our best efforts must remain barren of 
results. 

" But the improvement in the State during the past two years 
is made manifest in other ways. Parishes of Ascension and 
Iberville employed two graduates from the State Normal School 
respectively to do Institute work, to meet and advise with the 
teachers of the schools of their parishes, to visit their schools, 
and to suggest plans by which the instruction could be made 
more thorough. The work done by these graduates was very 
satisfactory, and reflects credit on themselves and the young 
State Normal School. 

" Furthermore, there is an increased demand for carefully 
trained teachers. The applications for graduates from the State 
Normal School were very numerous. 

" The sales of educational works on * Theory and Practice,' and 
on * Methods and Discipline,' have increased very rapidly. 
Several educators in the State were induced to publish a new 
educational paper, *The Progressive Teacher.' This paper is 
a monthly, appears in New Orleans, and is very well received. 

** I'here is an improvement observable in the schools, both in 
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the work which is being done and in the appearance of pupils 
and their school-rooms. 

" And, finally, there is to be noticed in those sections of the 
State visited this year, on the part of teachers and of the general 
public, a greater interest in all that pertains to education. There 
is manifested greater liberality and a disposition to impose local 
taxes for school purposes. 

"But it would be wrong to conclude this Report without making 
particular mention of the interest manifested by the colored peo- 
ple of the State in whatever refers to the schools. At all of the 
Institutes a very large proportion of the teachers present were 
colored ; and many of them are very intelligent and progressive 
men and women. They are to be complimented for the zeal 
which they are displaying in this momentous undertaking, — the 
education of their own children. 

" Only a beginning has been made in this work, which has for 
its object the improvement of our teachers, — and through them 
improvement in the schools, — hearty co-operation of all who are 
interested in the advancement of the people of our State and of 
the republic, and the eventual development of intelligent and 
moral men and citizens. The State Normal, very properly, is 
becoming the initial point in this praiseworthy movement. 
Through the Institutes, as through its graduates, it carries its 
beneficial labors into the remotest sections of the State. In 
turn it draws from all these sections students who in the course 
of a few years are to become new forces and new centres of 
mental activity. 

" In its memorial to the General Assembly of the State of Loui- 
siana (June 19, 1886), the Louisiana Educational Society in 
earnest words indorsed the State Normal School and the Teach- 
ers' Institutes, and appfbved the manner in which they are striving 
to perform their important duties. 

" But more than all else, the results — the cordial appreciation 
of the work as manifested by our best citizens and educators 
throughout the State, and the consciousness that those to whom 
the direction of this labor has been intrusted have attempted to 
perform their whole duty — give to us the security that, despite 
the present shortcomings and the unsatisfactory condition of 
our schools, we ate moving rapidly forward to a better and 
brighter future. 
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"To you, gentlemen of the Board of Administrators, and to the 
ladies and gentlemen who so ably assisted me during the past 
year, so full of anxieties and perplexities, I am greatly indebted 
for your forbearance and your devotion. 

" To the State Superintendent of Public Education, who only 
two years ago inaugurated this great movement in our State, and 
who has bravely and manfully stood up for our schools, intro- 
ducing a uniform system of public instruction, demanding the 
appropriation of large sums of money for school purposes, labor- 
ing for the better preparation of teachers, and doing all that 
would contribute to the elevation of our people through the 
schools, we all owe a great debt of gratitude. 

" And to the gentlemen composing the Board of Trustees of 
the Peabody Fund, above all others, the State is under the greatest 
obligation ; for it was through their generous gift that it became 
possible for us to undertake this important work, and it is only 
with the assistance of such sums of money that the Board of 
Trustees of the Peabody Fund has contributed m the past years 
that we will be able to continue these labors in the future/' 

TENNESSEE. 

The Hon. Thomas H. Paine, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, sends the following interesting Report: — 

I have the honor to report that during the past summer eleven 
State Normal Institutes have been held for the benefit of the 
teachers of Tennessee. In these Institutes some of our ablest 
teachers and professors were employed as instructors. We have 
endeavored to make the work as practical as possible. The 
Institutes were located so as to secure the largest possible at- 
tendance of country teachers. Much interest was shown, both 
by the teachers attending them and by the people where they 
were held. At all these Institutes resolutions were adopted by 
the citizens asking our Legislature to make an appropriation in 
aid of Institutes. I was present at all of them, and explained 
to teachers and the people at large that these Institutes were 
supported mainly by the Peabody Fund, — in fact, entirely, except 
in such places as I could get local aid. In addition to the regu- 
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lar instructors paid by the $1,200 sent by you, I employed several ' 

gentlemen to deliver popular lectures. Institutes for the white 
and the colored teachers were held in separate buildings. I 
have not yet received full reports from all as to the number at- 
tending, but I may safely say, twelve hundred would be a low 
estimate of the total number. Many of these were teachers 
who had never before attended a State Institute. Full reports 
will hereafter be made to me by the conductors, upon which I 
shall submit a Report to the Legislature, with hope of securing 
aid from that body to increase the number of Institutes and 
prolong the sessions of the same. A copy of this Report I shall 
also forward to you. If there be anything further that you 
would like to know concerning this work before the meeting of 
your Board, if you will indicate it, I shall take great pleasure in 
furnishing you the information. Let me, through you, assure 
your Board that much good has been accomplished this year to 
the teachers of this State, both white and colored, by means of I 

the fund given by the Board of Trustees of the Peabody Edu- " 

cation Fund. Efficiency in teaching has been promoted, and 
the teachers themselves have been greatly encouraged. 

ARKANSAS. 

The Hon. W- E. Thompson, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, makes the following encouraging Report : — 

During the summer I held thirt}'-three (33) Institutes of 
one week each, — twenty-three for white teachers, and ten 
for colored. The colored teachers were also permitted to 
attend Institutes in counties where there were no colored In- 
stitutes. These Institutes were held in each Judicial Circuit, 
thus extending their influence to all parts of the State. Each 
Institute was a centre from which rays of light were radiated, 
that illuminated, to some extent, the most remote parts of the 
State, giving life and vitality to many neighborhoods that were 
educationally dead. The grumbling and opposition of some 
were quieted, and in many instances these fault-finders were 
cor verted, and became warm supporters of the free schools. 

Many of these Institutes were held in counties remote from 
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railroads ; consequently the work was more expensive than usual. 
The value of the summer's work cannot be estimated. Teachers 
were improved, encouraged, and made to feel that their profes- 
sion was second to none. Many of them expressed a desire for 
a longer term. This indicates a desire on their part for more 
light. The attendance this year was larger than in any previous 
year. The Institutes have also been invaluable in creating a 
better public sentiment and a demand for better teachers. 

As the representative of the Free Schools of Arkansas, in the 
name of the hundred thousand children who have been bene- 
fited by this appropriation, we tender your honorable Board our 
thanks, with the assurance that the aid you have given us is fully 
appreciated by teachers, citizens, and children. 



Distribution of Income of the Fund since October i, 1885. 

Scholarships at the Nashville Normal College .... $20,000.00 

Alabama. 

Institutes ' $500.00 

Normal Schools 3,200.00 

Public Schools 1,200.00 

$4,900.00 

Arkansas. 

Institutes $1,500.00 

Public Schools 900.00 

$2,400.00 

Georgia. 

Institutes $1,500.00 

Public Schools 500.00 

$2,000.00 

Louisiana. 

Institutes $1,000.00 

Normal School 2,000.00 

Public Schools 600.00 

Mr. A. D. Mayo's Agency 200.00 

$3,800.00 
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North Carolina. 

Institutes $1,000.00 

Public Schools 1,700.00 

$2,700.00 

South Carolina. 

Institutes |i,ooaoo 

Public Schoob 4,000.00 

$5,000.00 

Tennessee. 

Normal College $9,500.00 

Institutes 1,200.00 

$10,700.00 
Texas. 

Sam Houston Normal $3,000.00 

$3,000.00 

Virginia. 

Institutes $2,065.00 

Hampton Normal Soo.oo 

FarmviUe Normal 2^000,00 

$4,565.00 

West Virginia. 

Institutes *{^«^ 

Normal Schools and Institutes 2,800.00 

$3,300.00 
Total $62,36500 



SAMUEL A. GREEN, 

General Agent pro Urn. 



Boston, Oct i. 1886. 
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In the absence of Mn J. Pierpont Morgan, Mr. 
Drexel presented the Treasurer's account, which 
was duly referred to Governor Porter and Mr. 
Drexel as an Auditing Committee; and to the 
same Committee were also referred the accounts of 
Dr. Stearns, Chancellor of Nashville University 
and President of the Normal College; of Dr. 
Curry, the late General Agent ; and of Dr. Green, 
General Agent pro tempore. 

On motion of Mr. Evarts, it was voted that the 
Finance Committee, with full powers, consider the 
question of changing some of the investments of ' 
the Peabody Education Fund, in order that a larger 
income may be derived therefrom. 

Judge Manning moved that the election of a 
General Agent be deferred until another meeting, 
and that Dr. Green, the Secretary, be requested to 
act in that capacity for another year, under the same 
conditions and restrictions as formerly; which mo- 
tion was duly passed. A sum not exceeding $i,ooo 
was appropriated for the payment of incidental ex- 
penses relating to the office. 

Ex-President Hayes made a motion that Dr. 
Stearns be requested to send to this Board a list 
of all the scholars of the Normal College who either 
have been, or now are, beneficiaries of the Peabody 
Education Fund, and hereafter, annually, to con- 
tinue the list, and also to report how far they have 
complied with their obligations to teach; which 
motion was passed. 

Governor Porter, for the Select Committee ap- 
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pointed at the last Annual Meeting, — to which 
were referred the relations existing between the 
Nashville University and this Board, — made a 
partial report, and requested further time, which 
was granted. 

Adjourned to Thursday at 1 1 o'clock, a.m. 



October 7. 

The Trustees met agreeably to adjournment. 

Present: Mr. Winthrop, the Chairman, and 
Messrs. Aiken, Evarts, Waite, Whipple, Lyman, 
Hayes, Manning, Drexel, Green, and Porter. 

The records of the last meeting were read and 
accepted. 

An informal discussion took place in regard to 
the relations existing between the Nashville Univer- 
sity and this Board ; after which it was voted that 
the Select Committee having this subject under 
consideration should have full powers in regard to 
the matter. 

Mr. Drexel, for the Auditing Committee, re- 
ported that the accounts of the Treasurer were 
found to be correct and properly vouched; and 
those of Dr. Stearns, of Dr. Curry, the late Gen- 
eral Agent, and of Dr. Green, General Agent pro 
tempore, were also found to be correct and properly 
vouched ; which report was accepted. 

The Standing Committees were appointed as 
follows : — 
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Executive Committee: Hon. A. H. H. Stuart, Hon. 
William M. Evarts, Chief Justice Waite, ex-President 
Hayes, Hon. James D. Porter, with the Chairman, 
ex officio. 

Finance Committee: Hon. William M. Evarts, Hon. 
Hamilton Fish, Chief Justice Waite, Hon. Theodore 
Lyman, Anthony J. Drexel, Esq., with the Treasurer, 
ex officio. 

On motion of Governor Aiken, a vote of thanks 
was passed to Dr. Green for his services during the 
past year as General Agent pro tempore. 

Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan was re-elected Treas- 
urer, and a sum not exceeding $750 appropriated 
for clerical assistance. 

The Officers of last year, subject to election, were 
re-chosen. 

On motion of Mr. Evarts, it was voted that the 
question of providing portraits of Mr. Peabody and 
Mr. Winthrop for the Nashville University, agree- 
ably to a request, be referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee, with full powers ; and it was also voted that 
the subject of furnishing busts of Mr. Peabody 
be referred to the same Committee, with similar 
powers. 

General Jackson's resignation was referred to the 
next meeting. 

Mr. Evarts moved — 
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That, in view of the disastrous situation in Charleston, S. C, 
caused by the calamity of the recent earthquake, the Executive 
Committee be directed to consider the best mode and applica- 
tion of an increased appropriation, at its discretion, in aid of 
schools in that city during the present year. 

This motion was unanimously adopted. 

It was also voted that the next Meeting be held 
on the first Wednesday of October, 1887, in New 
York, with a discretionary authority to the Chair- 
man, by the advice and consent of the Executive 
Committee, to make any change of time and place 
which may prove to be desirable. 



Adjourned. 



SAMUEL A. GREEN, 

Secretary* 
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APPENDIX. 



The following letter from Mr. Joseph Baldwin, addressed 
to the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, is here appended : — 

HuNTSViLLE, Tex., Sept. 14, 1886. 

Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, LL.D., President of the Peabody 
Education Fund, 

Dear Sir, — It gives me pleasure to report to you the continued 
and increasing prosperity of the Sam Houston Texas State Normal 
School. The President of the Local Board of Directors, Hon. A. 
T. McKinney, says, in reference to the sixth annual session which 
closed June 9, 1886: "The school operations of the year have 
been characterized by earnestness, zeal, and harmony, both on the 
part of the Faculty and students ; and the most useful and pros- 
perous year in the history of this school draws to a close under 
circumstances highly encouraging to the friends of sound learning, 
and assuring to those who desire higher qualifications for those 
who conduct our public free schools." 

The following tables indicate the attendance and steady growth 
of the school : — 



First Year, 
Second Year, 
Third Year, 
Fourth Year, 
Fifth Year, 
Sixth Year, 
Seventh Year, 



ATTENDANCE. 

1879-80, State Students, 68 
i88o>8i, State Students, 95 
1881-82, State Students, 130 
1882-83, State Students, 155 
1883-84, State Students, 130 
1884-85, State Students, 159 
1885-86, State Students, 140 



Pay Students, 42 
Pay Students, 49 
Pay Students, 35 
Pay Students, 35 
Pay Students, 70 
Pay Students, 47 
Pay Students, ^l 



no 
144 

165 
190 
200 
206 

215 



GRAND TOTAL. 

Whole number of different students 

Number of counties represented during past session 



1,054 

102 
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GRADUATING CLASSES. 

Class of June, 1880, two years' course 37 

Class of June, 1 88 1, two years' course 55 

Class of June, 1882, two years' course 73 

Class of June, 1883, two years' course 77 

Classes of June, 1884, — two years' course, 56 ; two and a half 

years' course, 45 loi 

Classes of June, 1885, — two years' course, 90; three years' 

course, 28 118 

Classes of June, 1886, — two years' course, 88; three years' 

course, 59 147 

Total number of graduates 608 

Our attendance during the past session was 215, representing 
102 counties; of these, 147 graduated in our two courses. 

The standard for admission has been steadily raised as the 
educational facilities of the State have become more efficient 
The aim is to make this strictly a professional school for prepar- 
ing trained teachers for the public schools of Texas. Academic 
instruction is given only so far as we find it absolutely necessary, 
and this necessity, we are pleased to say, steadily diminishes from 
year to year, as the public schools, high schools, and colleges of 
the State become more thorough in their instruction. 

The standard of graduation has been raised from year to year, 
and the course of study extended and made more thorough. The 
plan is to grant diplomas to none but efficient teachers, — those who 
are proficient in scholarship, in the science of education, and the 
art of teaching, and who have at least one year's successfu* ex- 
perience. Though the standard has been raised more than one 
hundred per cent, the number graduating has steadily increased 
from year to year. 

HISl'ORY AND LOCATION. 

The idea of a grand Normal College for Texas originated in the 
fertile brain of that noble philanthropist, Dr. B. Sears, Agent of 
the Peabody Education Fund. Governor Roberts warmly favored 
the suggestion. Upon his earnest recommendation the Legislature 
made the idea a reality. Regarding the Normal School as the 
he€irt of the public-school system, it was decided to name the pro- 
posed institution the " Sam Houston Normal Institute," in honor 
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of the hero of Texas independence. Houston had spent the 
evening of his eventful life in Huntsville. Here was his neglected 
grave. As an everlasting monument to the honored dead, the 
Normal School was located at Huntsville. On the first of Octo- 
ber, 1879, the Institute opened, with Bernard Mallon as principal. 
Coming here, he had said that he would make this his last and best 
work. But the life of this great man, much loved and so much 
lamented, was near its close. On the twenty-first of the same 
month in which the school opened he entered upon his rest 
H. H. Smith succeeded Professor Mallon, and continued in charge 
of |he school to the close of the second session. The third annual 
session opened on the 26th of September, 1881, with J. Baldwin 
as principal. The school has greatly prospered, and is in the 
highest sense a State school for educating teachers. During the 
past session, 102 counties of the State have been represented. 

The Peabody Trastees have generously fostered the Institution 
from the beginning, contributing from ^3,000 to {7,000 annually, 
for its support. Dr. J. L. M. Curry, by his repeated . visits and 
personal interest, did much to promote the success of the school. 

During the past session, your Board gave us {3,000, and the 
State {18,000. From the beginning, the policy has been to keep 
our expenses within our resources. Strict economy has enabled 
us to steadily increase our facilities for work, as well as to strengthen 
the Faculty. We venture to eamesdy ask your Board to continue 
to aid us. 

In the name of all the educational interests of this wonderful 
State, I warmly thank your Board for all that you have done for 
education in Texas. 

Very respectfully yours, 

JOSEPH BALDWIN, 
Principal Sam Houston Normal ImtituU, 

Peabody Medals. 

To stimulate effort in every noble direction, the Peabody Trus- 
tees annually present medals to several of the most meritorious 
students at the Sam Houston Normal Institute, the order of merit 
to be determined by the Faculty. 
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On June ii, 1885, the Peabody silver medals were awarded to 
Miss Annie Shapard and to C. F. Johnston, as Valedictorian and 
Salutatorian of the graduating class. The Peabody bronze medals 
were awarded to Miss Priscilla Draper, Miss Jessie Overton, Miss 
Maggie Boyd, Miss Mattie Woodrum, and Miss Anna Johnson, 
representatives of the undergraduating classes. 

On June 10, 1886, the Peabody silver medal was awarded to 
Miss Mattie Woodrum, as Valedictorian, and bronze medals were 
awarded to Miss Jessie Walker, as Salutatorian, and to Miss Jessie 
Ward, H. A. Boaz, Miss Paralee Gray, and Miss Lulu Ward, repre- 
sentatives of their respective classes. 



LIST OF NAMES OF STUDENTS 

At the Normal College, Nashville^ to whom Peabody Medals have 
been awarded. The classes are designated as usual, 

[S. stands for Silver and B. for Bronze.) 
1878. 

Florence Augusta Adams, Sen., Georgia. S. 
Arthur Guyon Moseley, Sen., Virginia. B. 
Nellie Gray Page, Mid., Tennessee. B, 

1879. 

Sallie Baker Erwin, A.6., Florida. S. 
Nettie Coles Sergeant, Sen., Georgia. S. 
Eva Prather, Sen., Georgia. B. 
Aurine Little Williams, Mid., Alabama. B, 

1880. 

Ibzan Rice Dean, A.B., Texas. S, 

Aurine Little Williams, Sen., Alabama. ^S*. 

Rosalie Rivers, Sen., Georgia. B, 

Florence Vestina McIlvaine, Mid., Florida. B, 

1881. 

Aurine Little Williams, A.B., Alabama. S. 
Florence Vestina McIlvaine, Sen., Florida. S, 
Joseph Emmet Wolfe, Sen., Florida. S, 
Alice Moseley Le Suer, Mid., Tennessee. S. 
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1882. 

Ida Flynn, A.B., Tennessee. S. 

Martha Pauline Gash, Sen., North Carolina. S. 

Priestley Hartwell Manning, Sen., Tennessee. S. 

Mary Atchison Arthur, Mid., Tennessee. S. 

John Coper Shirley, Mid., Texas. S. 

Emma Rutledge Forney, Jun., Alabama. S. 

1883. 

Mary Elizabeth Pope, A.B., Tennessee. S. 

John Coper Shirley, Sen., Texas. S. 

Eugene Cunningham Branson, Mid., North Carolina. S. 

Bryant Hoover Dement, Jun., Tennessee. S. 

1884. 

John Alexander Graham, Sen., Florida. S. 
Mary Brantly Bacon, Mid., Mississippi. S. 
Linda Paul, Jun., Tennessee. S. 

1885. 

David Lewis Earnest, Sen., Tennessee. S. 
Nettie Gordon Lassiter, Mid., Tennessee. S. 

1886. 

Amanda Lou Stoltzfus, Sen., Tennessee. S. 
William Franklin Moncriefp, Mid., Tennessee. 5*. 



Each medal bears on the reverse the student's name, as well as 
Gass, with the date of the award. 
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TWENTY-SIXTH MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES. 

New York, Oct. 5, 1887. 

The Trustees met at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, in 
New York, on October 5, at 12 o'clock, noon. 

There were present: Mr. Winthrop, the Chair- 
man, and Messrs. Evarts, Stuart, Waite, Whip- 
ple, Jackson, Lyman, Hayes, Manning, Drexel, 
Green, Porter, and Morgan. 

Bishop Whipple opened the meeting with prayer. 

The records of the last meeting were read and 
accepted ; after which Mr. Winthrop addressed the 
Board as follows : — 

Gentlemen of the Peabody Board of Trustees, — 

The original Letter of Trust under which we are assem- 
bled was signed by our illustrious Founder on the 7th of 
February, 1867, and our Board was organized on the very 
next day. That Letter provided that after the lapse of 
thirty years, in case two thirds of the Trustees should deem 
it expedient, the Trust might be closed and the Fund distrib- 
uted. I may not presume to speak for two thirds of those 
who may be Trustees on the 7th of February, 1897. of 
whom I cannot dream of being one; but I can hardly 
doubt, that, when that day arrives, it will be thought ex- 
pedient and wise to discontinue our work and dissolve our 
Board. At all events, we are now well advanced on the 
third decade of our Trusteeship, as eight full months of 
its first year will have expired before this meeting comes 
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to an end. I cannot be too grateful to a kind Providence 
that I am still spared to fulfil the pledges which I gave 
to Mr. Peabody personally so long ago, and still to preside 
over a Board in whose work I have felt from the first so 
deep an interest. 

We again have cause for regret that President Cleveland 
is unable to be with us; but as there is no question of our 
having a quorum, we may proceed without delay to the 
business of our Annual Meeting. 

We may well look back with satisfaction, I think, on 
what has been already accomplished by this Board, di- 
rectly and indirectly, in the cause of Southern Education. 
I will not detain you, however, with any detailed review 
of our proceedings or of their results. Our Annual Re- 
ports have rendered them familiar to all. The graded 
schools in so many cities and towns and districts; the 
excellent school laws in so many States; the Training- 
Schools and Normal Colleges which have been established 
in so many quarters of the South ; and the Normal Insti- 
tutes which have been attended by such throngs of teach- 
ers and students, and of people of all classes and ages and 
of both sexes, during the summer months, — bear abundant 
testimony to the work which has been done since George 
Peabody signed that memorable Letter of Trust. No such 
things were known to the Southern States before the date 
of that Letter. We do not pretend to claim all these great 
results for our own Board. Other most important and val- 
uable agencies have co-operated with us ; and we gladly 
and gratefully acknowledge their co-operation, and con- 
cede to them a full share of the credit. Above all, the 
Southern States and cities and people have themselves 
united most generously and effectively in the work. With- 
out their cordial concurrence, indeed, nothing could have 
been accomplished. Yet it is not too much to say that 
Mr. Peabody's munificent endowment opened the way, gave 
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the original impulse, and secured a successful progress, 
for that great educational movement in which the Southern 
States are now rejoicing, and in which it is our privilege 
and pride to rejoice with them. 

No satisfaction, however, with what has been done can 
blind us to what remains to be done. We cannot shut 
out from our sight the dense cloud of illiteracy which is 
still overshadowing our free institutions, and bringing the 
elective franchise into contempt. Not, indeed, in the 
Southern States only is this illiteracy to be found, and 
this utter want of the faintest rudiments of preparatory 
education for the great rights and duties of citizenship. 
But the work of this Board is limited to the States which 
were impoverished by the Civil War ; and we cannot fail 
to recognize within those States a peculiar class of popu- 
lation, upon which the full rights and responsibilities of 
free and equal citizens have been cast by our National 
Government, without the slightest provision for educating 
them to an understanding of those rights and to the 
discharge of those responsibilities. Nor can we fail to 
see and to admit that for this great and growing evil 
many of the States which are the subject of our Trust 
are unable to provide the remedy. I need not add that 
it is wholly beyond the reach of any funds at our own 
disposal. 

The admirable and unanswerable Report of our worthy 
associate, Mr. Stuart of Virginia, — which will be remem- 
bered to his honor long after he and we all shall have 
passed away, and which was presented to Congress, with 
the unanimous sanction of our Board, nearly eight years 
ago, — has thus far secured no national aid for this special 
need of the South. I do not propose to dwell on the 
subject this morning, but I should feel guilty of an unpar- 
donable omission were I not to allude to it as one of pre- 
eminent interest and importance. For myself, certainly. 
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I may say that, as I contemplate the condition of our 
beloved country in these opening weeks of the second 
century of its Constitutional existence, I see no danger 
so threatening to our future prosperity and welfare, and 
so likely to be destructive of the dignity and sacredness 
of the elective franchise, — the most precious prerogative 
of freemen, — as this ever-growing, still-increasing mass of 
unschooled illiteracy and benighted ignorance, of which 
the appalling details are becoming only too familiar to 
our Census. Free governments must stand or fall with 
free schools. Republican institutions can rest safely on 
no other foundation than education for all. The cause of 
education is thus at this moment, if not at every moment, 
the great cause of our country, and it should so be re- 
garded by every patriot. It is a National cause, and no 
mere local or sectional concern. Millions of uneducated 
voters are a menace and a wrong, not only to the States 
in which they are found, but to the whole Union. The 
rulers and people of to-day may control our condition for 
to-day ; but the destinies of the future are to be shaped 
and controlled, under God, by our children and our chil- 
dren's children. The security for a second century of 
prosperous Constitutional existence must be sought in the 
American Common-School-Room. It can be found no- 
where else. 

But I hasten to matters more directly connected with 
our own immediate work. 

I was not a little shocked, Gentlemen, on the nth of 
April last, by a telegram from Nashville announcing that 
Dr. Stearns, the President of our Normal College and 
the Chancellor of the Nashville University, had died sud- 
denly on that very morning. I was not altogether una- 
ware that for some months previously he had been less 
well than could have been wished. A letter had reached 
me, dated the 19th of February, which he had been unable 
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to write with his own hand, and in which he spoke of him- 
self as having suffered from a severe bilious attack ; and I 
had not failed to notice with concern that on the following 
25th of March he was not sufficiently recovered to pre- 
side at the Commemorative Services which he had so lov- 
ingly arranged, in honor of our Founder, for the twentieth 
anniversary of the date of our original Letter of Trust, and 
that the Address which he had prepared for that occasion 
had been read for him by his friend Professor Penfield. But 
no impression of any immediate or early danger had been 
communicated to me, or, indeed, had been conceived by 
those around him. On the contrary, it was thought by 
them and by himself that his health had been improving 
from day to day; and more than once even on the very 
last day of his life, — the lOth of April, — he was on his 
balcony, conversing cheerfully and confidently with his 
family. Before sunrise the next morning he had passed 
peacefully away. His widow and children, with his re- 
mains, readhed Boston on the 15th, when Dr. Green 
accompanied me to the Albany station to meet them, 
and the burial took place at Mount Auburn the same 
afternoon. 

The name of Eben Sperry Stearns is to be seen in capi- 
tals on the roll of the Class of 1841 of Harvard University, 
from which he received a degree of Master of Arts in 1845. 
He owed his degrees of Doctor of Divinity and Doctor 
of Laws to other colleges; but he always expressed a 
special interest in the welfare and honor of Harvard, at 
which his father and grandfather and great-grandfather, 
and more than one of his own brothefs, had been gradu- 
ated before him. Born in Bedford, Mass., on the 23d of 
December, 18 19, the son of a Congregational minister, 
his mind was early turned to the subject of teaching, and 
he entered on that line of life very soon after he had fin- 
ished his four years at Cambridge. He was successively 
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employed as a teacher in a female seminary at Ipswich, 
in a private school at West Newton, and in other schools 
at Newburyport and at Portland. In 1849 he was placed 
at the head of the State Normal School of Massachusetts, 
— the first of its kind on American soil, — which he 
administered with great success for some years. It was 
in this connection that he became associated with our late 
eminent General Agent, Dr. Barnas Sears, — at that time 
the Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education, — 
whose appreciation of his qualifications and character was 
so signally manifested a quarter of a century afterwards. 
In 1875, when Dr. Sears first took in hand the establish- 
ment of a Normal College at Nashville, under the auspices 
of this Board of Trustees for Southern Education, he at 
once selected Dr. Stearns as the most competent and de- 
sirable person for the presidency of that institution. Dr. 
Stearns received that appointment accordingly, and was 
also made the Chancellor of the University of Nashville ; 
and in these capacities he did faithful and excellent service 
for the remaining eleven or twelve years of his life. He met 
with not a few impediments and discouragements during 
the early part of this period, and his health and nerves 
were not always equal to the anxieties and labors which 
devolved upon him. But he persevered devotedly to the 
end, and under his untiring care the College had become 
almost all that either he or we could have expected or 
desired it to be. 

As Chairman of this Board I was in very frequent corre- 
spondence with him on the subject of the institution, and 
I rarely failed of more than one personal consultation with 
him, summer after summer, and almost every summer, 
during his visits to his old home in Massachusetts. It 
affords me a melancholy pleasure, now that he is gone, to 
bear witness to the fidelity and zeal with which he dis- 
charged his responsible and often difficult duties, and 
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to the earnest interest which he ever evinced in promot- 
ing the welfare of our great Southern Normal College. 
His name must always be most honorably associated 
with the rise and progress of that institution, which it is 
hoped and believed is destined to be one of the perma- 
nent monuments of the bounty and beneficence of George 
Peabody. It is due to the memory of Dr. Stearns, and 
to the feelings of his widow and children, that the Records 
of this Board should contain some expression of our sense 
of the services he had rendered to the great work in which 
we are engaged, and of the loss which we have sustained 
by his death. 

I am glad to be able to add that the death of Dr. 
Stearns has thus far involved no serious injury or incon- 
venience to the institution over which he so long and so 
faithfully presided. The College term was approaching 
its end when he died, to be followed by a long vacation. 
His friend Professor Penficld, on whom he had always 
relied, and whom, indeed, he had expressly designated for 
any exigency which might occur, was at once called to 
the temporary discharge of the duties of the Presidency, 
and the Honorable Alexander J. Porter, of Nashville, was 
made Chancellor pro tempore by the Trustees of the Uni- 
versity. These arrangements were made without any pre- 
vious communication with this Board or its officers; but 
they were wise and necessary arrangements, and could 
not have failed to meet with our cordial concurrence. 
The annual Commencement exercises took place, as usual, 
on the last Wednesday of May, closing the academic year ; 
and the session opens again on the first Wednesday of 
October, — the very day on which we are assembled. 

Meantime, however, the question of filling the vacant 
office, by the appointment or election of a new permanent 
President of the Normal College, has involved more than 
one of us, and myself particularly, in no little perplexity. 
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I confess that I have rarely been more exercised, or more 
wearied and worn, than by the consultations and cor- 
respondence which this matter has necessitated during 
many of the hottest weeks of the late intense summer. 
The indications of a purpose, or at least of a disposition, 
in some quarters, to anticipate any action on our part, and 
to take from us the leading direction in the appointment 
of a successor to Dr. Stearns, were so marked at more 
than one moment, that I was repeatedly on the point of 
summoning a special meeting of the Trustees. I owe 
my most grateful acknowledgments to our valued asso- 
ciate, Governor Porter, for the counsel and co-operation 
which he so kindly gave me during this period. By his 
efficient intervention the necessity of any extra meeting of 
our Board was at last happily averted, and the way pre- 
pared for the harmonious settlement of the whole question. 
Nor let me fail to allude most gratefully to the advice and 
assistance which I have received from our late General 
Agent, Dr. Curry, with whom I have corresponded on 
the subject, without reserve, from the hour at which the 
death of Dr. Stearns was announced to me. His long fa- 
miliarity with our Normal College, his intimate knowledge 
of its wants, and of the persons in all parts of the country 
best fitted to supply those wants, and the confidence which 
is justly reposed in him by educators North and South, led 
me at once to think that he could do more for us than any 
one else — absent in Madrid though he then was — in bring- 
ing this question to a satisfactory and successful solution. 
He is now again on this side of the Atlantic, having re- 
turned home on a temporary leave of absence from his 
post, which had been most providentially arranged and 
obtained by him many months ago, while he was utterly 
ignorant of the exigency in which the death of Dr. Stearns 
was to involve us. He had more than once forewarned 
us, however, while holding our General Agency, that em- 
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barrassments were at any time likely, or at least liable, to 
arise from the complicated and even confused character of 
the government of the Nashville University; and on his 
suggestion a Committee of our Board was appointed, two 
years ago, to consider, and as far as possible to define, 
the rightful relations of this Board to the Normal Col- 
lege. I trust that we may hear from that Committee dur- 
ing our present meeting. I may be allowed, however, to 
anticipate their Report by giving expression to some of 
the views which have been the result of the best con- • 
sideration I have been able to bring to the subject, and 
upon which I have already taken the responsibility of 
acting. 

It is now eleven years since the Nashville Normal 
College was virtually established by this Board, through ' 
our General Agent, the late Dr. Sears. During this pe- 
riod it has been one of the principal objects of our atten- 
tion ; and nearly, if not quite, one half of the income of our 
Trust Fund has of late been appropriated to its support. 
We have distributed its scholarships — now one hundred 
and fourteen in all — among all the Southern States which 
have been the subjects of our Trust, and have looked to 
it to supply teachers for the schools of them all. Under 
these circumstances the College has never been regarded 
by us as a mere local institution, or as falling rightfully 
under the direction of any local authorities. On the con- 
trary, our obligations as Trustees of Mr. Peabody's Endow- 
ment demand of us to keep in our own hands the primary 
control of an institution which is sustained by so large a 
proportion of the Fund which he created ; and we cannot 
transfer our responsibility to other Boards so long as our 
Trust lasts. It rests with us to make, from year to year, 
the large appropriations which are vital to the mainte- 
nance of this College and its scholarships, and we may 
at any time withhold them if we see cause. This alone 
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decides the question of our powers, and, as I think, of our 
duties also. If the authorities of Tennessee, political or 
educational, should ever unfortunately become dissatisfied 
with our proceedings, and decline to co-operate with us in 
sustaining the College at Nashville, they might compel us 
to seek another locality for the institution. Other South- 
ern States, it is confidently believed, would have gladly 
welcomed it within their borders, and Georgia, as we all 
remember, made liberal overtures for that purpose to Dr. 
Sears, just before his death, when a removal from Ten- 
nessee was, at one time, thought to be imperatively neces- 
sary. But if our Normal College is to remain at Nashville, 
as I heartily hope and believe it will do, it must never be 
forgotten, by us or by others, that it is a Normal College 
for all the Southern States. And if, on the termination 
of our Trust, this institution shall be the subject of any 
large and exceptional endowment from our Trust Fund, 
and shall be destined to be a special permanent monument 
of Mr. Peabody's bounty and beneficence, it may well be 
incumbent on our Board, as I think, so to define and limit 
the terms of such an endowment as shall secure the Col- 
lege from ever becoming a mere Nashville or a mere Ten- 
nessee Institution in anything except in locality and name. 
We cannot with justice appropriate to any one City or 
State so disproportionate an amount of the Fund, which 
was expressly designed for the benefit of all the States 
which were impoverished by the Civil War. 

The old University of Tennessee, with its distinguished 
Medical School and its hundred years of interesting and 
honorable history, so recently recounted and commemo- 
rated, will always remain of course under such adminis- 
tration and government as the State and the University 
Trustees may prescribe for it. It is for them to say 
whether our President shall be their Chancellor, as Dr. 
Stearns was. But the College which we have engrafted 
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on the old University must be distinctly recognized and 
governed as ** The Normal College of the whole South ; " 
and, indeed, it was so expressly designated by the orator 
of the Centennial Anniversary of the University, in 1885. 
Meantime the State of Tennessee may reasonably be ex- 
pected to make her annual contribution to its resources, in 
consideration of its being established on her soil, of the 
advantages and attractions which it gives to her capital city, 
and of the scholarships which are annually assigned to her 
children ; and I heartily trust she will do so, as heretofore. 
But for the more than nine years which remain before our 
Board will be at liberty to bring their Trust to a close, 
we are bound to take good care that this institution — if 
we are to endow it ultimately, or if we are to maintain it at 
all — shall be committed to the most competent hands 
which can be found anywhere in our country, and shall be 
conducted in a manner to command the confidence, and 
advance the educational interests, of all the Southern 
States. No local claims or sectional prejudices can be 
allowed to interfere with this great end. 

Such are the views which I have formed, and upon 
which, as you will presently understand, I have acted, 
in the exigency which the death of Dr. Stearns has 
occasioned. 

If I have read aright a passage in the " Historical 
Address" delivered by Dr. Stearns in 1884, which was 
included in one of the serials of our Proceedings, the 
Trustees of the old University of Nashville, in granting 
the use of its grounds and buildings for two years to the 
State Board of Education for the proposed Normal Col- 
lege, made a reservation that its principal officer and his 
assistants should be selected, and their compensation fixed, 
by the University Board. I know not whether this res- 
ervation was intended to extend beyond the two years, 
or whether it was ever renewed; but I doubt whether 
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it was ever noticed or known beyond the borders of 
Nashville until it appeared in the Address of Dr. Stearns 
three years ago. It was certainly never brought to the 
attention of this Board within my own knowledge, nor 
had I ever heard of it at all, until I was examining into 
the history of the transaction during the last few months. 
To that transaction our friend and associate, Governor 
Porter, was one of the parties, as Governor of the State 
and ex officio President of the Tennessee Board of Edu- 
cation. He knows more about the proceeding than any 
one among the living, — and, indeed, to him and our late 
associate, Mr. Watson, Dr. Sears always expressed a deep 
sense of obligation for their invaluable assistance in the 
establishment of the College. It further appears, in the 
Historical Address of Dr. Stearns, that when he was 
originally called to preside over the Normal College, in 
1875, the Nashville University Trustees and the State 
Board of Education of Tennessee concurred in calling 
upon our General Agent, Dr. Sears, to nominate a Presi- 
dent, and that both Boards accepted and ratified his nom- 
ination. If this precedent were to be followed or regarded 
on this occasion, it would have been for these Boards 
to call again upon our General Agent to name a successor 
to Dr. Stearns. But the proceedings in 1875 were of too 
informal and casual a character to control the action 
required for the present emergency. When this Normal 
College was first arranged it was very much an experi- 
ment. No one, not even Dr. Sears himself, could have 
foreseen how important an institution it was to become, 
and how large a part of the income of the Peabody Edu- 
cation Fund it was to involve. It can now no longer be 
regarded by us as anything but the Peabody Normal 
College for all the Southern States, under the substan- 
tial supervision of the Peabody Trustees; and it is for 
us to recognize our responsibilities and act accordingly. 
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After much deliberation and consultation, therefore, upon 
the earnest suggestion of several of the most distinguished 
members of both of the Tennessee Boards, with the con- 
currence of Governor Porter, and by the advice and coun- 
sel of our late General Agent, Dr. Curry, — so fortunately 
at hand to give us the benefit of his large experience and 
knowledge of men, — I united with Dr. Green, our General 
Agent pro tempore, on the 29th of August last, in appoint- 
ing William H. Payne, Professor of the Science and the Art 
of Teaching, in the University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, 
to fill the vacancy created by the death of Dr. Stearns. 
He is widely known as a Christian scholar and gentleman, 
the author of valuable educational works, and a most suc- 
cessful administrator and teacher. He has accepted the 
appointment; and I am happy to know that he is at 
Nashville to-day, on the opening of the Normal College 
for another year. I confidently look forward to renewed 
prosperity and enlarged usefulness for that institution 
under his auspices. 

I would willingly have postponed announcing or mak- 
ing the appointment until the meeting of this Board, and 
until it had been the subject of further conference with 
the Tennessee Boards. Nothing, certainly, could be farther 
from my disposition than to be involved in any collision 
or controversy with those Boards, for whom I have entire 
respect. Indeed I may say — and I trust without any 
breach of confidence — that it was an urgent letter of 
one of the most eminent members of both of those 
Boards, with whom I had been privileged to serve in 
Congress almost half a century ago, which finally brought 
me to the decision that no more time was to be lost, and 
that I must take the initiative, in co-operation with our 
General Agent pro tempore, in bringing the question to 
an end. The opening of the College term was close at 
hand, and it was essential to the well-being of the institu- 
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tion that the Presidency should no longer be vacant. A 
letter of my venerable friend Hon. Edwin H. Ewing to this 
eifect was communicated, by the gentleman to whom it 
was addressed, to Governor Porter, and by him to me ; and 
I resolved to act at once. Dr. Curry then most kindly 
came to my assistance, and through him the selection and 
the appointment were made. 

I have no reason to doubt that this course will be ac- 
cepted and approved by the members of the Tennessee 
Boards, and that the new President will enter on his office 
with the cordial concurrence and good wishes of all who are 
interested in the institution. Indeed, since I left home to 
attend this meeting, I have learned with the greatest satis- 
faction that Professor Payne has been unanimously elected 
Chancellor by the Trustees of the University. And, later 
and better still, since my arrival here I have received a 
telegram announcing the unanimous election of Professor 
Payne as President of the Normal College by the Tennes- 
see Board of Education. But no room ought to be left 
for such embarrassments and perplexities to occur again. 
Some positive right and duty of appointing a President 
must exist somewhere, and, as I think, it can only belong 
primarily to this Board. While so large a part of the 
income of our Fund is appropriated to its support, there 
ought to be a direct responsibility on us for the supervision 
and management of the College, through our General 
Agent or other officers. Indeed, it has seemed to me in- 
cumbent and even imperative upon us to avail ourselves 
of this precise opportunity for marking our relations to the 
College in a manner to prevent all possible misunderstand- 
ing and all conflicting claims of jurisdiction hereafter. 

I may not proceed further. Gentlemen, in these intro- 
ductory remarks without a few words of grateful acknowl- 
edgment, in which the Board, I am sure, will not fail to 
concur, to our Secretary, Dr. Green, who has conducted 
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the correspondence and business of the year, as General 
Agent pro ternpore, with so much fidelity and efficiency. 
His gratuitous services in this capacity will have saved not 
less than ten thousand dollars of our income during the 
last two years for the cause of Southern schools. Mean- 
while he has omitted nothing in his power towards the 
success of our work, and has made an extended tour in 
the South to hold personal conferences with Southern 
Superintendents of Education. His own Report will give 
a full account of his proceedings, and I allude to them 
only in order to bear witness to his faithful performance 
of the duties he so obligingly assumed on the resignation 
of Dr. Curry, and to the constant assistance he has afforded 
me in the discharge of duties which during the past year 
have been more than usually onerous. He now concurs 
with me in thinking that in the course of the next year 
it will be desirable and important for us once more to 
have the services of a General Agent of greater experi- 
ence than himself in educational work at the South ; and 
we have both been of opinion for some months past 
that an effort should be made to induce Dr. Curry to re- 
sume his relations to our Board. I am encouraged to be- 
lieve that such an effort will not be unsuccessful, and that 
Dr. Curry may be persuaded to take up again, at no dis- 
tant period, the great work of Education which has always 
been nearest his heart, and to become again the General 
Agent of this Board. With that view, I hope the Trustees 
will concur with Dr. Green and myself in the expediency 
of re-electing him at once. If, however, the Trustees shall 
deem it wiser to take no specific action at this meeting, it 
will be competent for them to confer plenary power in 
reference to the General Agency upon the Chairman and 
Executive Committee, so that they can act at such time 
and in such way as may secure the end which I cannot 
doubt that we shall all agree in thinking most desirable. 
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I have reserved, Gentlemen, for the closing words of this 
Address the formal announcement of what has been uppep 
most, I am sure, in all our minds and in all our hearts, as 
it certainly has been in my own, in coming to our Annual 
Meeting this morning. I need not say that I refer to the 
death of our highly valued and endeared associate and 
friend, Governor Aiken of South Carolina. 

As one of the very few surviving members of this Board 
originally named by Mr. Peabody himself twenty years 
ago ; as one of the Executive Committee for nearly that 
whole period, and for several years its Chairman ; as our 
second Vice-President since the death of good Bishop 
Mcllvaine; and as the leading representative always of 
the States for the benefit of whose children our Trust was 
established, — Governor Aiken has been connected with our 
Board and its work, and with most of us individually, by 
ties which cannot be severed without our deep sorrow. 
He has been a faithful and devoted member of our Board 
from first to last, rarely missing a meeting, and always 
co-operating cordially with us in all our proceedings. I 
hold in my hand the last letter which I received from him, 
which I cannot forbear from reading to you. I had writ- 
ten to tell him of the death of Dr. Stearns, of the per- 
plexity in which we were placed, and of the seeming 
necessity of an extra meeting of the Trustees in July. 
His reply was as follows : — 

Charleston, S. C, June 15, 1887. 

Dear Mr. Winthrop, — Your note received. I greatly 
regret it will not be in my power to attend your proposed 
meeting of the Trustees on the 7th of July. 

My health has been severely shattered during the last seven 
or eight months, — so much so that I have not the strength to 
undertake so long a journey. 

It appears to me that Dr. Green and yourself could manage 
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the matter without the Board being called together. Anything 
you may do will certainly be sanctioned at the meeting in 
October. 

Yours sincerely and truly, 

William Aiken. 

Our lamented friend had held many offices of impor- 
tance and distinction in his own State and in the Nation. 
For several years a representative, and afterwards a sen- 
ator, in the legislature of South Carolina, he was the 
Governor of that State in 1844, and was a Representative 
in Congress from 1851 to 1857. In the organization of 
the House of Representatives of the United States in 
1855-56, after a memorable contest, he came within a vote 
or two of being elected Speaker of that body, and could 
not fail to have been disappointed ; but he gave his hand 
instantly and cheerfully to the successful candidate, and 
conducted him to the chair. He was one of the most 
amiable of men; distinguished, among Southern and 
Northern statesmen alike, for moderation, good temper, 
and good sense. 

The results of the Civil War, in which he had taken no 
active part, fell heavily upon him, depriving him of a large 
part of a great fortune, and leaving him with but a small 
fraction for the support of those dearest to him. But he 
bore his pecuniary reverses, and not a few most trying 
personal injustices, with cheerful resignation, and was ready 
to unite at once in any measures for the pacification, con- 
ciliation, and welfare of the Southern people, and for the 
restoration of peace, harmony, and union to our country. 
To this Peabody Trust he looked with affectionate con- 
fidence, as one of the earliest and most effective means of 
healing the wounds which the war had inflicted upon the 
social relations of the North and South, as well as of pro- 
viding education for the Southern children ; and he often 
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said that he regarded the position of one of Mr. Peabody's 
Trustees as a higher honor than any office which he had 
ever held or sought. 

Governor Aiken was born in Charleston, South Carolina, 
in 1806, and died on the 6th of September last. He had 
thus reached the ample age of eighty-one years. He 
married a niece of the eminent and excellent William 
Lowndes, whose fame was second to that of no one of 
his contemporaries in the Congress of the United States 
more than half a century ago. We shall all desire to offer 
our heartfelt sympathies to his venerable widow and to his 
family, and to enter upon our records an affectionate trib- 
ute to his own services and character. 

In thinking how this might best be done, I could not 
fail to recall the warm friendship which had long existed 
between our lamented associate and our honored Vice- 
President, Governor Fish, and I wrote to the Governor to 
beg him to prepare a Minute for our Records. On my 
arrival here yesterday, I received the following note from 
him, which I will read, together with his admirable tribute 
to Governor Aiken, and leave them for the disposition of 
the Board. 

Glenclyffb, Garrison's P. O., 
Putnam County, N. Y., Oct. 3, 1887. 

The Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, LL.D., 

Chairman, etc,, etc. 

My dear Mr. Winthrop, — It is with regret that I shall not 
be able to be present at the meeting of the Trustees of the Pea- 
body Fund on Wednesday. 

I have not been well through the past summer. Months of 
anxiety and of watchings, ending in an overwhelming sorrow^ had 
prostrated and greatly enfeebled me ; and the long-continued and 
severe heat of the summer increased my weakness and nervous- 
ness, and gave no opportunity for recuperation. I am much better 
than I was, but cannot yet stand much fatigue or excitement 

In compliance with your request I enclose a brief notice of our 
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dear friend Aiken^ which, if it meet your approval and nothing 

better be presented^ I propose, to be entered on the Minutes. 

Please present my affectionate remembrance to our associates in 

the Board of Trustees^ and believe me^ with my sincere regard, 

yours faithfully, 

Hamilton Fish. 

Resolved^ That the following entry be made in the 
Minutes of this Board : — 

The Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund have 
listened with profound regret to the sad notice in their 
President's Address of the death of their much-beloved 
associate, the late William Aiken. 

Named by Mr. Peabody as one of the Trustees on the 
original foundation of the Trust, Governor Aiken's interest 
in its objects has from the beginning been zealous and 
efficient. The history of the Trust records his untiring 
devotion to its aims ; no one was in advance of him in the 
advocacy of its high purposes, and no one was ready to 
give more of personal attention, or to sacrifice more of 
personal convenience, in their advancement. 

Tender and warm in his affections, kind and genial in his 
intercourse, scrupulous in truthfulness and integrity, free 
from vanity or pretension, generous in his judgments as 
in his life, he was beloved because the kind gentleness of 
his intercourse was an inseparable part of his nature, and 
because the happiness of others was with him an object 
of life, and formed a large part of his own happiness. The 
pleasure of others was his enjoyment. 

Governor Aiken's was a moral and highly religious char- 
acter : exemplary and beautiful in the varied walks of life, 
a devoted husband, a kind and affectionate father, a loyal 
and generous friend. Called to many high positions in 
public life, he fulfilled all their trusts with dignity, integrity, 
and ability; and when the disasters of a civil war sur- 
rounded him, its attendants — adversity, misfortune, and 
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loss of property — diminished neither his calm cheerful- 
ness, his hospitalityi nor his warmth of heart. 

His associates in this Board, who well know his vir- 
tues and his high qualities, deeply deplore his loss, and 
record this feeble but sincere tribute to the wortn of a 
dear friend. 

Whereupon, on motion of Chief-Justice Waite, 
seconded by Hon. Henry R. Jackson, it was 
unanimously 

Votedy That the foregoing Minute be entered on our 
Records, and that a copy be communicated to the widow 
and family of Governor Aiken, with an assurance of the 
heartfelt sympathy of the Trustees, 

A committee, consisting of Governor Porter, 
Bishop Whipple, and Ex-President Hayes, was 
appointed to consider the death of Dr. Eben S. 
Stearns, late President of the Normal College at 
Nashville. 

The appointment of Prof. William H. Payne, 
made by the Chairman of the Board and the Gen- 
eral Agent pro tempore, on the 29th of August last, 
as the President of the Normal College, in place of 
Dr. Stearns, deceased, was unanimously approved 
and ratified. 

Authority was given to Mr. Winthrop, the Chair- 
man, under the advice of the Executive Committee, 
to appoint a General Agent whenever he may 
think it best to do so. 

The Acting General Agent, Dr. Green, then 
read his Report as follows: — 
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REPORT OF HON. SAMUEL A. GREEN, 
General Agent pro tern. 

To the Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund: 

Gentlemen, — At the Annual Meeting of the Trustees, 
two years ago, I was " authorized and requested to con- 
duct the correspondence of the Board, to sign checks, and 
otherwise to act under the advice and control of the Exec- 
utive Committee, perforrfiing temporarily the duties of the 
General Agent ; " and at the last Annual Meeting I was 
requested to act in the same capacity for another year, 
under similar conditions and restrictions. Having per- 
formed the duties of General Agent pro tempore under this 
authority, I now have the honor to present the following 
Report : — 

During the past winter and spring I visited each of the 
Southern States that is the recipient of Mr. Peabody's 
bounty, with the exception of Texas ; and I thus had an 
opportunity to meet and become acquainted with the sev- 
eral Superintendents of Public Instruction, and other gen- 
tlemen interested in the cause of education. The trip was 
not only very agreeable, but highly instructive, and every- 
where I was impressed with the zeal and conscientious work 
of the Superintendents, who are fully alive to the impor- 
tance and needs of public education. In Charleston, under 
the guidance of Mr. Henry P. Archer, the accomplished 
Superintendent of Public Schools, I visited many of the 
classes and witnessed their examinations. They were of 
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a high order, and would compare favorably with those in 
any part of the country. Great gratification was expressed 
on all sides at the liberal appropriation made at the last 
Annual Meeting of this Board for the benefit of the public 
schools in that city, then suffering from the effects of the 
recent earthquake ; and I am confident that none was ever 
more worthily bestowed. 

The following letter relating to the appropriation has 
been received : — 

Cffy Board of School Commissioners, 
Charleston, S. C, Dec. 2, 1886. 
Hon. Samuel A. Green, 

Getieral Agent pro tem, Peabody Edtuation Fund: 

Dear Sir, — I have the honor to forward to you the following 
Resolution, which was unanimously adopted at a meeting of the 
Board of School Commissioners held on the ist inst. : 

Resolvedy That the thanks of this Board are due and herewith 
tendered to the Trustees of the Peabody Fund for their generous 
action in appropriating three thousand dollars for the use of the 
schools of Charleston. 

Resolvedy That the Clerk of this Board be instructed to convey 
a copy of this Resolution to the Agent of the Peabody Fund. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 

Thomas Pinckney Lowndes, 

School Commissioner and Clerk of the Board. 

The influence of Normal Institutes is felt in South 
Carolina, as it is throughout the South; and the aid 
given by the Board to this branch of instruction is justly 
appreciated. 

The new apportionment of Nashville scholarships, which 
became necessary by the withdrawal of the seventeen pre- 
viously assigned to Florida and Mississippi, went into 
operation at the Normal College last October. By this 
apportionment all the States except two received an 
increase in the number allotted to them. These scholar- 
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ships, 114 in number, are awarded by the several State 
Superintendents of Public Instruction, after examination; 
and in no case are they continued where the rank or 
standing of the student is low, or where the promise of 
usefulness as a teacher is not fair. Their allotment is now 
as follows : — 

Alabama 13 

Arkansas 10 

Georgia 14 

Louisiana 8 

North Carolina 14 

South Carolina 10 

Tennessee 14 

Texas 9 

Virginia 14 

West Virginia 8 

114 

The standard of excellence at the Normal College is 
gradually growing higher, and throughout the South there 
is an increasing appreciation of the advantages to be 
derived from these positions. The scholarships represent 
$200 each ; and the amount for their support is sent 
directly to the President of the College, who distributes 
it among the students receiving the benefit, at the rate of 
$25 a month, from October until June. 

At the end of this Report a statement is appended of 
the distribution of the income of the Fund. This sum has 
amounted during the past year to $70,000, divided as fol- 
lows: Scholarships, $22,800; Normal Schools, $13,000; 
Institutes, $11,700; Public Schools, $13,000; and Nor- 
mal College at Nashville, $9,500. In connection with 
this statement the following extracts from the several 
Reports made by the State Superintendents have an in- 
terest, as showing somewhat in detail how the money has 
been spent. 
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VIRGINIA. 

The Hon. John L. Buchanan, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, sends the following interesting Report : — 

In obedience to your request, I have the honor to submit a 
brief Report of the application and results of appropriations 
to the State of Virginia from the Peabody Education Fund for 
the year 1886--87. 

The appropriations were as follows : — 

Scholarships, Nashville Normal College f 2,800 

Normal School, Farmville, Va 2,000 

Normal School, Hampton, Va 500 

Institutes 2,000 

Peabody Scholarships. 

The fourteen scholarships allotted to Virginia were all taken, 
and the appointees in attendance during the entire collegiate 
year, fortunately no withdrawal or absence from any cause 
having occurred. Their average rank for the entire session, 
as shown by the several Reports sent me, was, — in daily 
attendance, 96.1 ; in class-work, including examinations, 86.1 ; 
in teaching ability, 84.3 : a very creditable exhibit Eight of 
the fourteen Virginia students graduated in the class of '87. 
Appointments have just been made to fill the vacancies thus 
created. The estimate in which these scholarships are held, 
and the increasing general interest felt in them, are shown by 
the fact that over fifty persons communicated with this office 
in regard to them, and about half that number entered the com- 
petitive examinations held the present year. 

The State Female Normal School. 

The State Female Normal School, at Farmville, Virginia, is 
increasing in public confidence, as is shown by its increasing 
patronage. The enrolment of pupils during the year 1886-87 
reaches 270, including the pupils of the Model School. A legis- 
lative appropriation of ^15,000 enabled the Board of Trustees 
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to erect and equip during the past year a commodious building, 
which furnishes much-needed facilities in the way of lecture- 
rooms, dormitories, etc. The school is well organized, has an 
able faculty, and in the curriculum adopted, methods of in- 
struction, and general management, keeps steadily in view its 
fundamental and distinctive idea; namely, the preparation of 
teachers for the public schools. 

The Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute. 

Of the Hampton Normal School (Normal and Agricultural 
Institute) it is hardly necessary to make here any special report. 
Under the able and efficient administration of General Arm- 
strong, its almost unexampled career of usefulness and success 
is known and recognized throughout the country. The total 
enrolment of negro and Indian students for the year closing in 
June last is 709. Numbers show the popular estimate of the 
school ; the results of its work are the test of its merit. 

In the organization of the school there seems to have been 
clearly in view the actual condition, the deficiencies and wants, 
of the negro race. Intellectual development was therefore by 
no means the only end, if even the leading end, aimed at. The 
substantial elements of personal character were recognized as 
the basis of improvement. Honesty, truthfulness, sobriety, in- 
dustry, economy, and intelligence were to be developed and 
strengthened, as absolutely essential to useful and worthy citi- 
zenship. Hence the courses of study, — literary, industrial, 
normal, — and the government and discipline have been judi- 
ciously directed to these ends. The theory and practice have 
been consistent, and the wisdom of both is vindicated by the 
results. The school is doing a great work. Its graduates are in 
active demand as teachers for our public schools, and are con- 
sidered by school superintendents as among the best teachers to 
be had. 

Instttutes. 

During the present summer there have been held in the State 
eight Peabody Institutes, and in addition to these, two State 
and a number of County Institutes. 
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The Peabody Institutes were so distributed as to make them 
accessible to a large number of teachers at a comparatively 
small travelling expense. Some of them were in sections of 
the State where they had never been held before. One 
special object was thus to reach a class of teachers who had 
never enjoyed the benefits of Institute instruction. The attend- 
ance upon the Institutes, considering the extreme heat of the 
season, was exceptionally large, and the work done highly satis- 
factory. The State Superintendent visited all of the Institutes, 
and noted with great satisfaction the skill, ability, and fidelity 
of the instructors, and the wide-awake interest and diligence of 
the teachers. 



Summary of Peabody Institutes for 1887. 



Name of Institute. 


Length op 
Session. 


No. OP Teachers enrolled. 


Total 

Cost to 

Fund. 


White. 


G>lored. 


Total. 


Powellton . . . 


4 weeks. 


66 




• • 




I318.16 


Farmville . . . 


4 » 


121 








371-92 


Strasburg . . . 


5 » 


171 








280.00 


Pearisburg . . . 


4 » 


256 








300.00 


Fredericksburg . 


4 i> 


326 








335-00 


Culpeper. . . . 


8 „ 


... 


6x 






170.00 


Lynchburg . . . 


4 n 


... 


i8s 






300.00 


WytheviUe . . . 


4 » 


... 


48 






155.00 


Total .... 




940 


294 


1.234 


$2,230.08 



P , ( Balance on hand from 1886 $325.00 

\ April 6, 1887, check from Hon. S. A. Green 2,000.00 

#2,325.00 

Cost of Institutes for 1887 2,230.08 

Balance cash on hand $94 92 
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If to the total enrolment above given there be added the 
number of teachers — white 158, and colored 180 — already 
reported as having been enrolled at Normal Institutes in session 
from two to five weeks at other points in the State, the total 
number of teachers — white 1,098, colored 474 — who have 
received Normal instruction in Institutes during the present 
summer is 1,572. 

Our Normal Schools and Normal Institutes are developing 
more fully the idea that teaching is a profession, and that suc- 
cess in it requires professional training. Their special work b 
to furnish this training, and thereby vitalize and invigorate 
the whole public-school system. Therefore in no department 
of educational work can funds be more wisely expended than in 
that of Normal instruction. The liberal appropriations to this 
end made by the Honorable Board of Trustees of the Peabody 
Fund continue to place the friends of popular education in 
Virginia under special obligations. 

The manner in which the proceeds of the noble benefaction 
of Mr. Peabody have been dispensed, commands the profound 
respect and gratitude of our people. 



NORTH CAROLINA. 

The Hon. S. M. Finger, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, writes : — 

The money appropriated for last year has been applied as 
directed by the Board, and I think has done much good. We 
are making some progress in North Carolina. The graded 
schools in the cities, and the Normal Institutes, to which the 
Peabody funds are applied, have done much to create a healthy 
public sentiment in favor of public education. 

The scholarships at Nashville are much sought after. I have 
more applications than I can accommodate, and I am trying to 
impress those persons who are sent, with the idea that these 
scholarships are not charities to any individuals, but that they 
are intended to mdkt professional teachers for the South. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The Hon. James H. Rice, Superintendent of Education, 
sends an encouraging Report, and transmits the following 
Resolution : — 

State of South Carolina, 

Office of State Supt. of Education, 

Columbia, S. C, Sept. 15, 18S7. 

At the regular meeting of the State Board of Examiners, held 
in this office on the 7th inst, the following Resolution was 
unanimously adopted : — 

Resolved: That the thanks of the State Board of Examiners 
are eminently due, and through the State Superintendent of 
Education are herewith respectfully tendered, to the Board of 
Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund for their generous 
and liberal assistance to South Carolina, particularly after the 
Charleston earthquake ; and desire to put on record their appre- 
ciation of the same. 

A true copy : 
Chas. M. Teed, Clerk of the Board. 

Mr. Rice says : — 

I enclose report of receipts and expenditures of funds received 
from you during the scholastic year ending August 31, 1887. 
You will remember that the schools which received aid had 
been designated by my predecessor, and that I have only paid 
out the money after receiving their reports. 

For six months I have travelled over every section of the 
State, and can state from personal inspection that the schools 
aided by the Peabody Fund have accomplished remarkable 
results in their various communities. Without exception, they 
have not only been the training-ground of the place of their 
location, but have been great incentives to neighboring towns. 
Graded schools are being established at many new points, and 
I am sure it is impossible to express in words the gratifying 
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results which have come from this supplemental work of your 
Board. Our people need training, and the presence of these 
successful graded schools has been a revelation to them. They 
have lightened the labors of all friends of education, and have 
served as practical models, without which we would have worked 
under grave disadvantages. The resolution of the State Board 
of Examiners, herewith enclosed, is only a feeble expression of 
the views of our educators. We do earnestly urge the Trustees 
of the Fund to continue their benefactions in this special way. 
Some of the most successful graded schools — for instance 
those of Greenville — have been in operation only one year; 
but so satisfactory is the work that the people of that city 
now propose to erect public school-houses, to cost ^18,000, the 
coming winter. 

The Columbia schools, at the centre of the State, are visited 
from all quarters, even from adjoining States. The schools at 
Marion and Florence, not to mention others, are in the most 
successful operation, and with your aid will soon be able to 
stand alone, and also to build up schools in all the communi- 
ties around them. We do not believe that any other work done, 
or to be done, in this State demands in a greater degree the 
earnest attention and benefactions of your Board than the 
supplemental aid to these prominent localities. There are half 
a dozen or more important places in other parts of South 
Carolina that now plead for aid, and we believe that these 
schools will be the most potent agencies to secure a good, free 
public school in every community in the State. 

The State made no appropriation for State Normal Institutes. 
A part of the thousand dollars given from the Peabody Fund for 
Institutes was used to aid an Inter-County Institute held at Wil- 
liamston. This Institute was of two weeks' duration, and was 
conducted by Dr. L. R. Klemm, of Hamilton, Ohio, assisted by 
a strong corps of instructors. The work was of a high order, and 
the exercises were attended by one hundred and fifty teachers, 
representing all parts of the State. Another Inter-County Insti- 
tute was held at Sumter, and was a decided success both as re- 
gards the character of the work and the numbers in attendance. 
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With Institutes at several other points, we reached not less than 
five hundred teachers ; and it is my deliberate opinion that a 
thousand dollars given us another year for Institutes to be held 
at various points, and supplemented by State aid, which is 
already allowed under the general law, will reach many times 
more teachers, and give most thorough training. The teachers 
in South Carolina are generally poor, and the Institutes in vari- 
ous localities meet their necessities to an extent utterly unat- 
tainable by a State Institute. It is the great principle of all 
free schools that when the pupil cannot and will not go to the 
school, the school must be carried to him. So I beg that your 
Board will give us another evidence of their liberality and wis- 
dom by continuing the appropriation of one thousand dollars 
for local Institutes. Professor Archer in Charleston, Professor 
Johnson in Columbia, and Professor Davis in the South Carolina 
College, are doing much to train teachers, but their pupils are 
available only by slow degrees ; the Institutes train teachers 
already in the field. 

Of the ten scholarships allowed this State in the Nashville 
Normal College, three were graduated at the close of the last 
session, two were dropped from the roll, and five were retained 
to complete the course. The five existing vacancies were filled 
by means of a competitive examination held at this ofhce on the 
nth ultimo. 

I am sure that the various training-schools heretofore aided 
by your Board are eminently worthy of continued support. The 
work done at the Claflin University at Orangeburg in this Stale 
will compare favorably with that done at any training-school in 
the country. 

It was my purpose to visit Boston and give you in person the 
details of the work of the Peabody Trust in South Carolina dur- 
ing the year just closed ; but, unfortunately, I have been con- 
fined to my room for some time past by an attack of illness, 
and am therefore unable to carry out my intention. The State 
Board, with myself, will be pleased indeed to welcome you here, 
and to afford you every opportunity of inspecting in person the 
educational work of the State. 
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Statement of Receipts and Disbursements of Peabody Money by 
the South Carolina Department of Education^ Scholastic 
Year 1886-87. 



Nov. 1, 1886. 

Jan. II, 1887. 
Apr. 4, „ 



Receipts. 

To balance from previous year . • $832.92 

„ check 1,000.00 

„ „ 6,900.00 

,9 „ 1,000.00 

1,000.00 



99 



»> 











$10,732.92 








Disbursements. 




By 


amount 


paid Charleston Schools 


$4,000.00 






»» 


Columbia Training School . . . 


1,500.00 






♦> 


Claflin University 


1,000.00 






♦» 


Spartanburg Schools 


850.00 






»* 


Greenville Schools 


850.00 






»» 


Florence Schools 


500.00 






»» 


Bamberg Graded School . . . . 


300.00 






»» 


Beaufort College School . . . . 


300.00 






*« 


Marion Schools 


150.00 






»» 


Sterling School (Orangeburg) . 


. . 150.00 






»» 


Colored Institute (Columbia) . . 


48.95 






»> 


White Institute (Williamston) . . 


200.00 






i» 


White Institute (Sumter) . . . . 


60.00 


Balance on 


hand Sept 13, 1887 


823.97 



$10,732.92 

Of the amount reported above as unexpended balance 
($823.97), ^^^ sum of $300 is due to the Mitchell Academy, and 
will be disbursed on receipt of the proper " Statement " from the 
authorities of that school. There will then remain the sum of 
$523.97 to be carried to the accounts of the scholastic year 
1887-88. 

The receipt for $300 due to the Mitchell Academy came 
too late to be inserted in the list of Disbursements. 
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GEORGIA. 

The Hon. Gustavus J. Orr, State School Commissioner, 
reports : — 

The year 1&S6 was quite a successful year with us in our 
school work. The total enrolment in our public schools was as 
follows : — 

White 196,852 

Colored 122,872 

White and Colored 3i9>724 

The total school population being, — 

White 265,548 

Colored 243,174 

Total 508,722 

The average attendance upon our schools last year was 226,407. 
This makes a very good showing. Our great need is money. 
Our schools are kept up, on account of the smallness of our 
fund, only three months, and of this the public fund pays for 
only about two and a half months. 

I feel much encouraged by the increased interest exhibited 
in public schools among the members of our Legislature. A bill 
is now pending which taxes property one tenth of one per cent 
for common schools. If passed, it will give a net yield of 
$306,425.24. The indications are favorable to its passage, either 
in its present form, or by substitute yielding very nearly as 
much. 

Our Institute was quite successful. The enrolment for 1885 
was 413. In 1886 the enrolment was 559. This year it was 413. 
This last was a remarkable attendance, considering the fact that 
at the opening we had the hottest weather experienced at any 
time since the signal service was extended to Atlanta, and this 
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was followed by great floods of rain, lasting half the time of the 
Institute, and rendering travel dangerous by the many washouts 
on our lines of railway. 

I employed as instructors Mr. Lawton B. Evans, Superin- 
tendent Gi the Schools of Richmond County, including the city 
of Augusta ; Mr. W. R. Thigpen, Principal Boys' High School, 
Savannah ; Mr. W. M. Slaton, Associate Principal Boys* High 
School, Atlanta ; Rev. Charles Lane, Principal Alexander Free 
School, Macon ; Dr. John Hancock, Superintendent Schools of 
Chillicothe, Ohio ; and Ex-Chancellor Tucker, of our State Uni- 
versity ; also Mr. Horace Bradlee, Dr. L. B. Clifton, and A. M. 
Burbank. I lectured most of the time twice a day myself. 
The work done was of a high degree of excellence, did great 
good, and was highly appreciated. 



ALABAMA. 

The Hon. Solomon Palmer, Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, makes the following Report : — 

I have the honor to submit the following Report of the dis- 
tribution and disbursement of the Peabody Education Fund 
which your honorable Board had the kindness to apportion to 
Alabama. 

The fund from your Board which came into my hands for 
the scholastic year ending the 30th of this month aggregated 
$5,500.59; and under direction of the Board was applied as 
follows : — 



Florence Normal School for Whites $1,000.00 

Jacksonville" " " " 300.00 

" " " (Girls) . . . 200.00 

" Colored 500.00 



Livingston ** 

Marion " 

Huntsville " 

Tuskegee " 



500.00 

" " 500.00 



Total for State Normal Schools $3,000.00 
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Aid was given a few struggling public schools as follows : — 

Peabody School district $300.00 

Cullman „ „ 300.00 

Tuscaloosa 300.00 

Auburn 300.00 

Frattville 3oo.cx> 

Marion 300.00 

Decatur 150.00 

Total amount for public schools $1,950.00 

The remaining J550.59 was used as follows : — 

In defraying the travelling expenses of Rev. A. D. 
Mayo, of Boston, for eleven weeks while engaged 
in delivering more than fifty popular addresses 
and lectures to the people and public schools of 
this State $92.90 

The expense of instructors, etc., in holding fifteen 
Teachers' Institutes at the times and places as 
given below 457*69 

Total for lectures and Institutes ^550.59 

These Institutes were held at the following places and timeSi 
ten for white race, and five for colored race : Shelby Springs, 
June 20-25 ; Fayette Court-house, June 27-July 2; Athens, 
July 18-23; Atalla, July 25-30; Scottsboro, Aug. 1-6; Fauns- 
dale, Aug. 8-13 ; Camden, and one at Greenville, both Aug. 
15-20; La Fayette, Aug. 22-27; Froy, Aug. 29-Sept 3. All 
these were for the white teachers, and seven of them were con- 
ducted by Prof. T. J. Mitchell, President of Florence Normal, 
one by Prof. J. A. B. Lovett, Superintendent of City Schools, 
Huntsville, one by Prof. S. H. Bartlett, Superintendent of 
Montgomery City Schools, and one by Prof. J . W. Du Bose, 
Principal of Gadsden Public Schools. 

Institutes for colored teachers were held as follows: Union 
Springs, Aug. 8-13 ; Greenville, Aug. 22-27, — both conducted 
by Prof. S. E. Courtney, of Tuskegee Normal ; Tuscaloosa, 
Aug. 15-20; Greensboro, Aug. 29-Sept. 3, — conducted by Prof. 
W. B. Paterson, of Marion Normal. Each of these Institutes 
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was held one week. There is one being held at Huntsville 
for the colored race during this entire months conducted by 
Prof. J. A. B. Lovett. 

These Institutes were all reasonably well attended by the 
teachers, and did much to awaken a deeper interest in the cause 
of education, and especially in arousing the teachers to adopt 
better methods of instruction and school management in their 
schools. 

The five hundred dollars given by your Board for Institute 
work in this State enabled me to secure a like sum from the 
State, by action of our Legislature last winter, which was used in 
conjunction with your appropriation in holding the above-named 
Teachers' Institutes. I am sure that no part of the Peabody 
Fund given to Alabama has been the means of accomplishing so 
much for our public-school system as that given for Teachers' 
Institutes. You are no doubt aware that the one great need of 
our public schools is better qualified and more skilful teachers. 
These Institutes, held for one week each in the different sections 
of the State, have done much to secure this desirable end. 

A full report of these Institutes, from the conductors of them, 
will be printed in my Annual Report, which will be furnished you 
in a few months. 

In conclusion, for myself and in behalf of the people of my 
State, I sincerely thank your Board for the timely and very lib- 
eral aid given by them to the cause of education in Alabama, 
and assure them that their liberality is not only appreciated by 
the people, but has been the means of accomplishing much 
good, especially in securing for our public schools better quali- 
fied and professionally trained teachers. 

I earnestly hope the Board will continue the appropriation, 
and should be glad to have it even increased. If one thousand 
dollars are given by your Board for Institute work another year, 
I hope to secure an increase of our present State appropriation 
to that sum, which would enable me to do great good in holding 
Teachers* Institutes. In fact, more money is needed for all the 
purposes for which aid has been given by your Board. The last 
Legislature established two more Normal Schools, — one for each 
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race, — one of which is now in operation, and will expect some 
assistance from your Fund. 

If the Board should see proper to make the same appropria- 
tion as last year, I would suggest the following division : — 

State Normal Schools $3,ooo.cx> 

Struggling Graded Schools, Public i,5oaoo 

Teachers' Institutes 1,000.00 

This of course does not include the aid given in 

scholarships at Nashville Normal 2,600.00 

$Sf 100.00 



LOUISIANA. 

The Hon. Warren Easton, Superintendent of Public 
Education, writes : — 

I have the honor to report, through you, to the Honorable 
Board of Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund, as follows. 

The State of Louisiana has received the following amounts from 
the Peabody Fund for the year ending September, 1887 : — 

Scholarships at Nashville 1 1,600.00 

Normal at Natchitoches 2,000.00 

Teachers' Institutes 1,000.00 

Public Schools 1,000.00 

Total $5,600.00 

Of the scholarships, eight in number, two were of last year's 
appointment, and six of this year. The last year's appointees 
graduated, both standing well in their classes. Three of those 
appointed for this year have done well ; but I regret to say that 
the other three had to drop back into the Junior Class. Of 
these, one has been recommended for a new appointment by the 
Chancellor. 

Twenty-five Peabody medals have been received and distrib- 
uted throughout the State. I find that these medals are highly 
appreciated, and productive of much good. In the city of New 
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Orleans, a medal is awarded to each boy and girl entering the 
High School from each respective district. These medals are 
presented to the successful candidates in public, and it is made 
an occasion of much pleasure. I think in all cases the medals 
are highly prized. 

Of Public School Fund, $200 were given to aid Monroe 
School; $200 to Donaldsonville ; $125 to Alexandria; and in 
the fall $200 will be given to the Shreveport, and $200 to the 
New Iberia Schools. For a report of the Institute work for this 
year, I respectfully refer you to the Report of Dr. Edward E. 
Sheib, President of State Normal and conductor of the Institutes, 
which is hereto annexed. 

State Normal School of Louisiana, Natchitoches, La., 

June 27, 1887. 

To Hon. Warren Easton, State Superintendent of Public Education: 

Dear Sir, — I have the honor to submit to you a Report 
of the third series of Teachers' Institutes held in the State of 
Louisiana under my direction. The great interest, sir, which 
you have manifested in this work, the time and the labor which 
you, in your capacity of State Superintendent, have devoted to 
these meetings, have necessarily made you conversant with all 
the details of the efforts to promote the educational interests of 
the State. 

Still, it remains my duty, as director of these Institutes, to 
forward to the State Superintendent a Report of what has been 
attempted. I beg you will pardon me if in this Report I am 
obliged to refer to matters which are as well known to you, from 
personal observation, as they are familiar to myself. 

It had been foreseen that the growth of the State Normal 
School would have a direct bearing upon these Institutes, and 
that the Institutes in turn would become the means by which 
our people would be made acquainted with the purposes of the 
Normal School. Our experience, since the inauguration of these 
meetings in May, 1885, goes to show that these expectations 
were well founded. 

During the months of May and June, 1886, seven Institutes 
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of one week's duration each were held at Atlanta, Mansfield, 
Minden, Monroe, Donaldsonville, Clinton, and New Orleans. 
The work presented at these meetings indicated a marked im- 
provement over similar efforts during the year preceding (1885). 
Urgent invitations from teachers and citizens in the places 
where Institutes were held in 1886, induced us to return to 
those towns in 1887 (Mansfield, Clinton, Donaldson ville). The 
State Normal School in the spring of 1886 deplored the loss 
of one of its instructors. Prof. Earle Grace, one of the most 
capable teachers in the State, a man of great promise, and a 
generous and noble gentleman. But for this serious calamity, 
at a very critical period in the history of the school, the Insti- 
tutes of 1886 would have produced even more satisfactory 
results. 

The faculty of the Normal School, by the death of Prof. 
Grace, was reduced to two persons. It then became necessary 
to secure people from outside of the State to assist at the Insti- 
tutes. Thus, men who had not met before, who had prepared 
themselves at different schools, were brought together without 
even an hour's time to compare opinions and harmonize their 
views. I was obliged to exercise great care lest the ideas of one 
instructor should conflict with those of another. 

You will, sir, recall our frequent conversations on this subject, 
and you will remember also that I proposed to hold the Insti- 
tutes of 1887 with the assistance of only such instructors as 
the Louisiana State Normal School should be able to supply. 

The liberality of the General Assembly of 1886, and the 
further aid which the generosity of the Honorable Board of 
Trustees of the Peabody Fund gave to the young Normal 
School, made it possible to extend the plans of the school and 
to employ a larger corps of professors. 

About the ist of January I had the pleasure to inform you 
that by dividing the faculty into two groups it would be possible 
to hold twelve Institutes in place of the six required by law. 

You, sir, will remember that from the first I have maintained 
that to identify the school with the interests of the State, and to 
build up a corps of professors closely associated with the school, 
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if possible to select these instructors from among those who 
graduated at the Normal, would be the true policy of this insti- 
tution. Accordingly, I have selected teachers from other States 
only where instructors equally proficient could not be secured 
in Louisiana. I devoted every spare moment to the graduates 
of the previous year, three in number, and I gave much attention 
to several other students who possessed the ability and the in- 
dustry to fit themselves for positions in the ''Practice Depart- 
ment " of the Normal School. You, sir, can appreciate how great 
was the work imposed upon me when I undertook to prepare 
these young teachers for the Institutes ; and I take this occasion 
to express to you my esteem and my appreciation for the support 
and the co-operation which you have ever been ready to lend 
me, and without which the Institutes of the present season could 
not have been brought to the same successful termination. 

The Normal School to-day employs, besides the president of 
the faculty, eight instructors. Of these, six are native Louisi- 
anians, five are graduates of the Normal School, and only two 
were called from other States to fill positions in the Normal 
department. The corps of teachers engaged in Institute work 
during the months of May and June was divided into two groups. 
The one group, under the direction of Prof. Alby L. Smith, who 
came here from Illinois, assisted by Miss Nette Rousseau, of 
Iowa, and Miss Mary Washington, a graduate of last year, held 
Institutes at Ruston, Bastrop, Clinton, and Amite City. 

The Institutes at Mansfield, Lafayette, Lake Charles, New 
Iberia, Houma, and Donaldsonville were conducted under my 
personal supervision. My assistants were Miss Sallie Phillips, 
Miss Leonora Walmsley, and Miss Emma Oswalt, all graduates 
of the Normal, and for the first time engaged in this work. At 
Mansfield and at Donaldsonville I was joined by the group under 
Prof. Smith, and assisted by Miss Rousseau and Mr. Smith, 
together with the ladies who accompanied me. The Institute at 
Many was held by three ladies, all of them graduates of the 
school. Nothing, sir, gives me more pleasure than to testify to 
you the satisfactory manner in which these young graduates of 
the Normal completed their difficult work. 
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The careful supervision of all that was to be presented at the 
Institutes had a most beneficial effect. The different lectures 
and talks were closely connected, and a common purpose was 
pursued by similar roads. Hence the Institutes of this year 
were in every way, where I was able to observe, superior to all 
previous meetings of the kind held in the State. 

In the Report of the Institutes of 1885 it was said that in 
estimating the good done in these Institutes, there must be 
taken into consideration several points, — 

(i) The technical instruction in methods of teaching. 

(2) The organization of associations for the encouragement 
of our public schools. 

(3) The influencing of public opinion in favor of universal 
education, — a thing so much needed in Louisiana. 

These points have been kept constantly in mind during the 
present year. Particularly have I devoted much attention to 
pointing out to the people the importance of supplanting the 
unsatisfactory elementary schools as they exist at present by 
carefully graded schools. These efforts have not been in vain. 
In New Iberia funds for the erection of a new building are 
at hand, and a principal of all the schools of New Iberia, 
whose duty it will be to grade the schools, will be appointed 
before September next. Similar steps were taken in Lake 
Charles, Houma, and Lafayette. If nothing else had been 
accomplished, I think, sir, this would be sufficient reason for 
congratulation. 

But throughout the State I observe a greater interest in the 
matter of schools, more disposition to appropriate money for their 
support, and a growing demand for carefully trained teachers. 

No one who is not able to look back two or three years and 
recall the indifference manifested at that time in almost every 
parish can fully appreciate the great advancement which has been 
made. So much remains to be done that it might seem as if I 
overestimate the accomplished work. The truth is, that no one 
who has not passed over the State, as we had occasion to do, could 
form an even approximately correct opinion of the deplorable 
condition of our schools two or three years ago. The sale of 
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educational works and the number of subscriptions to educational , 
journals have greatly increased. 

I take the liberty to introduce at this point Prof. A. L. Smith's 
Report of the Institutes which he conducted at Ruston, Bastrop, 
Clinton, and Amite City. 

To Dr. Edw. E. Sheib, 

President Slate Normal School of Louisiana: 

Dear Sir, — The Ruston Institute was held in the school-house, 
and much of the work was practically illustrated, as the children took 
part in the work. The teachers in attendance numbered thirty-six. 
A great deal of interest was shown in the books we had to exhibit, a ^ 
large number were ordered, as well as many subscriptions given to the 
educational journals. The people of the town attended, and it is safe 
to say that the teachers in that parish will have to do good work and 
improve themselves in the future. 

Bastrop had a small number of teachers, only twenty-one ; but the 
great interest taken by the citizens more than made up for the small 
number. Morehouse Parish has a large school-fund, and pays al- 
most twice as much to good teachers as other parishes. Some 
Normal work has been done there, and they want, and are going to 
have, Normal workers in the future. 

Contrary to Bastrop, the teachers at Clinton numbered fifty, and 
the interest shown by the people was small. Most of the teachers 
were young. A summer training-school for two months is what they 
need in Clinton. The teachers took away perhaps some enthusiasm, 
but little of the methods, — they did not seem ready to give up the 
old ; and perhaps that feeling was felt in the city, as the schools did 
not close, and the teachers attend as in all of the other towns. 

At Amite City was the last and most enthusiastic meeting, though 
the work was incomplete from lack of time. Over fifty teachers came, 
— many from neighboring parishes; the people seemed determined to 
come, whether it rained or not. Colonel Garland did all in his power 
to make the Institute a success, and succeeded. Four parishes were 
represented both by teachers and parish superintendents. 

The people socially and in the school work helped in a cordial 
manner, and we expect a large number of students from Amite in 
October. 

The Institutes certainly did much good ; they set the people and 
teachers to thinking. This was evinced by the pertinent questions 
asked about methods, and the large amount of educational literature 
examined and subscribed to. 
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Much more good can now be accomplished by either placing a Nor- 
mal worker m a parish for a month, or holding a summer Normal in 

the State. 

(Signed) Alby L. Smfi'IL 

The accompanying summary is taken from the registers of names 
of teachers attending the different Institutes. The registers of 
Many and Amite City fail to state which teachers were white, and 
which colored. The whole number of teachers present has there- 
fore been counted as white in those instances. 

Places at which Institutes were held: Mansfield, Many, La- 
fayette, Ruston, Lake Charles, Bastrop, New Iberia, Clinton, 
Houma, Amite City, and Donaldsonville. 

Instructors: Dr. E. E. Sheib, President of Louisiana State 
Normal Director : Prof. Alby L. Smith, Miss Sallie Phillips, Miss 
Nette Rousseau, Miss Leonora Walmsley, Miss Mary Washington, 
Miss Emma Oswalt, assisted in every instance by the State Super- 
intendent Pubhc Education. 



White 



Mansfield . 
Many . . 
Lafayette . 
Ruston 
Lake Charles 
Bastrop . 
New Iberia 
Clinton 
Houma . 
Amite City 
Donaldsonville '* 






34 ^ 


Loloi 


15 




25 




31 




10 




21 




20 




38 




30 




48 




35 





Colored 21 



II 
4 

3 
H 

13 

20 

25 



307 



III 

307 



Total 418 



Almost broken down with the work of the past year, I bring 
this Report to a close. But I look back, sir, with satisfaction ; and 
that which has been accomplished more than compensates for the 
worry, the annoyance, and the fatigue. 

I cannot conclude this Report without calling your attention to 
a subject which you and I have had under consideration for some 
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time ; I beg that you will present this matter to the Honorable 
Board of Trustees of the Peabody Fund, since without assistance 
from that quarter we cannot look for an early realization of our 
hopes. When first the work of the Institutes was commenced in 
the State of Louisiana, we fully comprehended the necessity of 
substituting, after a while, in the place of these meetings of one 
week's duration, something more complete, more detailed, and 
more satisfactory. 

We have every reason for being pleased with the results obtained 
at the Institutes held in this State. At the same time, apart from 
an increased interest in educational matters, and the good results 
which grow out of the suggestions presented to the visiting teach- 
ers, it must be admitted that very little that partakes of a per- 
manent nature could be accomplished within the time devoted to 
these meetings. 

Mainly there has been awakened a desire to improve, on the 
part of the teacher ; a demand for efficient teachers, on the part 
of the public. 

I do now consider it quite possible to bring together for six 
weeks during each summer a large proportion of the most ener- 
getic of these teachers. Possibly, if arrangements could be made, 
for the present the State Normal School, with its class-rooms, 
appliances, etc., would be the most convenient place at which to 
attempt a summer Normal. 

The situation is fine, the country healthy. The instructors of 
the Normal would feel themselves at home, and would do better 
work. Within a year or two this summer school would attract 
teachers from the adjoining States. In short, sir, I believe that the 
adoption of some plan of this kind would be productive of a far 
greater amount of good than the Institutes of the present. If it 
should be found to be advisable to continue the Institutes for a 
few years until every parish shall be prepared to hold an Insti- 
tute at least once a year, a few of the instructors of the Normal 
might be detailed for that purpose without seriously affecting the 
efficiency of the summer Normal. 

I beg you, my dear sir, to give this matter your very careful con- 
sideration ; and should you approve of this plan, I beg that you 
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will direct to it the attention of the Honorable Board of Trustees 
of the Peabody Fund, and that you will solicit such assistance as 
may be necessary to carry out this project. 

I further beg that you state to the Honorable Board of Trustee* 
of the Peabody Fund that the students of the Louisiana State 
Normal, as well as the President of the Institution, are fully con- 
scious of their obligation to the Honorable Board for the assist- 
ance extended to the school during the past and previous years. 

Finally, sir, I wish to express to you my appreciation of your 
untiring efforts in behalf of the schools of the State. 

I congratulate you, sir, and hope that you, too, may find in the 
consciousness of having contributed so much to one of the noblest 
of works more than a recompense for the innumerable provoca- 
tions, delays, and disappointments. 

I am, sir, yours very respectfully, 

Edward E. Sheib, 

President Faculty^ Louisiana State Normal, 



WEST VIRGINIA. 

The Hon. Benjamin S. Morgan, Superintendent of Free 
Schools, makes the following interesting Report : — 

I have the honor to make you my preliminary Report of the 
distribution of the Peabody Fund assigned to West Virginia for 
the present year, and the character of the work done through this 
fund in the Institutes and Normal Schools to which it has been 
applied. 

I am glad to report the continued progress of the whole school 
work of the State. Interest and enthusiasm are shown in every 
branch of the school system, and this is largely due to the stimulus 
given the teachers through the Normal Schools and Institutes to 
which the Peabody Fund is applied. The interest in schools was 
reflected last winter in the Legislature by more liberal laws affecting 
education. Liberal appropriations were secured for improvements 
in the Normal School buildings, apparatus, etc* 
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These schools, of which we have seven, including one for colored 
teachers, are sending out each year a fine corps of trained teach- 
ers, and are increasing in influence and working capacity. The 
following table, from the Regents* Report for 1886, is appended, 
showing the enrolment and numbers graduating each year since 
1869-70. The total enrolment for 1885-86 was 687; for 1886- 
87? 727. — showing a healthy growth. Several of these schools 
are doing a large work beyond what the limited appropriation 
pays for. 

Both Fairmont and Marshall College earned more than a thou- 
sand dollars each above the amount received from the State. To 
supply such deficiencies and the scaling of salaries, etc., I have 
applied the Normal School money received from your Board. 

Teachers' Instttutes. 

The teachers in many of our interior counties cannot attend 
the Normal Schools. At an average salary of I30 per month for 
only four months in the year, they barely eke out a scanty existence 
by following other pursuits during the rest of the year. 

To meet these teachers with some Normal training, and give 
them an inspiration for the year's work. Institutes have been organ- 
ized in every county in the State ; and in some counties where there 
is a large number of teachers, two Institutes have been held. 

It is yet too early to have all the official Reports and statistics in 
and examined. I have personally visited many of these Institutes 
during the summer, and through preliminary Reports I can say 
that the work has, been done satisfactorily, and at the smallest 
possible expense. 

My plan of work for the year has been to secure the best talent 
obtainable for the means we had to spare, and distribute such men 
as Prof. W. H. Payne, of the University of Michigan, Dr. M. A. 
Newell, of Baltimore, Hon. Henry Houck, of Pennsylvania) and 
others, at convenient points through the State to conduct Pea- 
body Institutes, assisted by some bright local instructors. 

I have urged county superintendents and county Institute in- 
structors to attend, and have sent these to hold the county Insti- 
tutes while fresh and full of the spirit 
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Most interesting Institutes have been held at Martinsburg, 
Charleston, Point Pleasant, Fairmont, Union, Keyser, Philippi, 
and other places. The work for the year is not yet over, and a 
complete financial and statistical Report cannot yet be made. I 
will endeavor to do so at an early date. I contemplate an inter- 
esting Institute at Wheeling later on. Over fifty Institutes have 
already been held, and we shall probably have ten more. The 
enrolment will be large, and it is remarked how many new teachers 
are attending. 

The following is the enrolment of a few of the preceding years : 

1881 4i4io 1884 ........ 4,975 

1882 4,699 1885 5,711 

1883 4»545 »886 6,088 

FlNANQAL. 

Owing to my illness for several weeks, I have not been able to 
examine Reports, and pay all the instructors, and apportion the 
Normal School where it belongs. This will be done in a short 
time, and detailed statements and vouchers sent you. 

Conclusion. 

During the past two years I have urgently requested that you 
give West Virginia as large aid as possible, or as might be com- 
mensurate with the resources of your Fund. I did this believing 
that West Virginia was one of the best fields in the South for the 
application of the Peabody Fund. 

I urged that you raise it, if possible, to three thousand dollars ; 
which sum you were kind enough to send, and for which I and 
my people are gratefully appreciative. I may be able yet to 
economize this year in the use of the fund remaining on hand, 
I therefore do not feel that I can urge my claim for three thousand 
dollars for the next year, provided there are other fields that seem 
to need it more. However, I assure you it could be expended 
with splendid results in this State, and I leave the matter of the 
amount of the appropriation to yourself, hoping that it will be as 
liberal as you can make it. 
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Distribution of Income of the Fund since Oct, i, 1886. 

Alabama. 

Scholarships $2,600 

Normal Schools 4iO0O 

Public Schools i»ooo 

Institutes 5^0 

|8,ioo 

Arkansas. 

Scholarships $2,000 

Public Schools 900 

Institutes i»5oo 

4,400 

Georgia. 

Scholarships $2,800 

Public Schools 500 

Institutes i>5«> 

4,800 

Louisiana. 

Scholarships $1,600 

Normal School 2,000 

Public Schools i»ooo 

Institutes i»o«> 

5,600 

North Carolina. 

Scholarships $2,800 

Public Schools i,7oo 

Institutes i>ooo 

5,500 

South Carolina. 

Scholarships $2,000 

Claflin Normal School 1,000 

Public Schools 7,900 

Institutes i>o«> 

ii,9a> 

$40,300 



r 
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Brought forward $40,300 

Tennessee. 

Scholarships $2,800 

Normal College 9}5oo 

Institutes 1,200 

131S00 

Texas. 

Scholarships $1,800 

Normal School 2,500 

4.300 

Virginia. 

Scholarships $2,800 

Normal Schools 2,500 

Institutes 2,000 

7,300 

West Virginu. 

Scholarships $1,600 

Normal Schools 1,000 

Institutes 2,000 

4,600 

Total $70,000 

SAMUEL A. GREEN, 

General Agent pro tern. 
Boston, Octoher i, 1887. 

Mr. Morgan, the Treasurer, presented his ac- 
count, which was duly referred to Governor Porter 
and Mr. Drexel as an Auditing Committee ; and 
to the same Committee were also referred the ac- 
counts of Miss Faoline E. Stearns, executrix of 
the estate of her father, the late Dn Stearns, and 
of Dr. Green, General Agent pro tempore. 

Governor Porter made a report, on which it was 

Voted, That that part of the Chairman's Address relat- 
ing to Dr. Stearns be communicated to his widow and 
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family, as an expression of the whole Board in regard to 
his lamented death. 

Votedf That the salary of Dr. Stearns be continued to 
the end of the academic year in which he died, and that 
the balance be paid to his family. 

Mr. EvARTS was chosen Second Vice-Chairman 
of the Trustees in place of the late Governor Aiken ; 
and the hour of 1 2 to-morrow was assigned as the 
time to fill the vacancy in the Board. 

Governor Porter, in behalf of the Select Com- 
mittee appointed two years ago to consider the rela- 
tions existing between the Nashville University and 
this Board, reported that they were of a harmonious 
character and mutually satisfactory. 

Voted^ That the Secretary prepare a third volume of 
" Proceedings." 

Adjourned to Thursday, at 1 1 o'clock, a. m. 



October 6. 

The Trustees met agreeably to adjournment. 

Present : Mr. Winthrop, the Chairman, and 
Messrs. Evarts, Stuart, Whipple, Jackson, 
Hayes, Drexel, Green, Porter, and Morgan. 

The Records of the last meeting were read and 
accepted. 

The Chairman stated that the Hon. Robert L. 
Taylor, Governor of Tennessee, and the Hon. Frank 
M. Smith, the Superintendent of Education of that 
State, had just called on him, having come from 
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Nashville expressly for this purpose, and that they 
both expressed a deep interest in the welfare of the 
Normal College, and an earnest desire to co-operate 
with the Peabody Trustees in its management. 

Mr. Drexel, for the Auditing Committee, re- 
ported that the accounts of Mr. Morgan, the 
Treasurer, were found to be correct and properly 
vouched; and those of Miss Stearns, and of Dr. 
Green, General Agent pro tempore^ were also found 
to be correct and properly vouched ; which report 
was accepted. 

The Standing Committees were appointed as 
follows : — 

Executive Committee: Hon. A. H. H. Stuart, Hon. 
William M. Evarts, Chief-Justice Waite, Ex-President 
Hayes, Hon. James D. Porter, with the Chairman, 
ex officio. 

Finance Committee: Hon. William M. Evarts, Hon. 
Hamilton Fish, Chief-Justice Waite, Hon. Theodore 
Lyman, Anthony J. Drexel, Esq., with the Treasurer, 
ex officio. 

On motion of Bishop Whipple, a vote of thanks 
was passed to Dr. Green for his services during the 
past year as General Agent pro tempore; and he 
was requested to act in that capacity until a new 
General Agent is appointed, under the same con- 
ditions and restrictions as formerly ; which motion 
was duly passed. A sum not exceeding $i,ooo was 
appropriated for the payment of incidental expenses 
relating to the office. 
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Mr. }• PiERPONT Morgan was re-elected Treas- 
urer, and a sum not exceeding $750 appropriated 
for clerical assistance. 

The Officers of last year, subject to election, were 
rechosen. 

The Chairman, General Agent, and Governor 
Porter were appointed a sub-committee, with full 
powers, to act in all matters relating to the Normal 
College. 

The Hon. William A. Courtenay, of Charles- 
ton, S. C, was chosen to fill the vacancy in the 
Board caused by the death of Governor Aiken. 

It was also voted that the next Meeting of the 
Trustees be held on the first Wednesday of Octo- 
ber, 1888, in New York, with a discretionary author- 
ity to the Chairman, by the advice and consent of 
the Executive Committee, to make any change of 
time and place which may prove to be desirable. 

The Annual Meeting of the Trustees was then 
dissolved. 

SAMUEL a. green, 

Secretary, 



APPENDIX. 



PROCEEDINGS 

% AT THE 

TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE PEABODY GIFT, 

HELD AT THE 

NORMAL COLLEGE, NASHVILLE, TENN., 

March 25, 1887.^ 

The Twentieth Anniversary of George Peabody's gift to 
the Southern States was commemorated with appropriate 
exercises last night by the Faculty and pupils of the State 
Normal College at the Watkins Institute HalL There was 
a large audience present, and the Hon. William B. Reese 
presided. Much regret was felt at the absence of Dr. 
Stearns, who was detained at home by severe illness ; the 
rest of the Faculty, however, were present, and occupied 
seats upon the rostrum. Messrs. Bamett, Stearns, Salmons, 
Covington, and Walker, pupils of the College, acted as 
ushers, and rendered very efficient service. 

The exercises were opened with music from Heffernan's 
Orchestra, choice selections being interspersed through 
the programme. The address of Dr. Stearns, letters from 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, LL.D., Chairman of the Trus- 
tees of the Peabody Education Fund, and Hon. Samuel 

A. Green, M.D., Secretary, were read by Prof. Benjamin 

B. Penfield, of the Normal College. 

1 This account of the celebration is taken largely from ** The Nashville 
Union " of March 26, 1887. 
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DR. STEARNS'S ADDRESS. 

We are assembled here to-night, friends, citizens, and legislators 
of Tennessee, not so much to commemorate the day which, a 
little more than ninety-two years ago, gave to the country and age 
one of its most successful citizens and greatest philanthropists, as, 
at the close of the second decade of his munificent bounty to a 
grateful people, who must forever hold him in loving remembrance, 
publicly to acknowledge his patriotic sympathy, his unparalleled 
generosity, the wisdom with which his gifts were bestowed, the 
faithfulness and sagacity with which his trust has been administered 
for twenty years, and our appreciation of the benefits of which 
Tennessee and its sister States have been the recipients, among 
whom this State has been the largest beneficiary. 

But while we occupy ourselves to-night chiefly in considering 
the gift we have received, it cannot be out of place for us to de- 
vote a few moments to some of the principal facts of the giver's 
noble life, begun now a little more than ninety-two years ago, 
when, could the mysterious book of fate have been opened, and 
the prophecies, to whose fulfilment every day adds something, 
been displayed to a wondering world, we may well and reverently 
believe the morning stars would have sung together. 

Others, indeed, have filled the world with brilliant deeds and 
won high and just renown. Others, particularly during the last 
few years, have poured out their money like a flood, and enriched 
the land with countless blessings ; but one benefactor stands much 
alone in the timeliness of his gift, and in a singular appreciation of 
the condition of the people whom he designed to benefit. 

Bom in the little village of Danvers, Mass., a suburb of the 
ancient, wealthy, cultivated, but somewhat quaint city of Salem, a 
few miles east of Boston, brought up amidst highly respectable 
surroundings, enjoying only, I believe, the scanty but invaluable 
common school privileges of the day, with a plenty of the rough 
and tumble of New England boy life to experience, he formed 
habits of faithfulness, industry, and frugality, which, I doubt not, 
secured for him at this early period the praise of Well done ! as 
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much when he picked stones in his neighbor's field, at twenty-five 
cents a day, as when he gave into the recording -angel the last 
account of his noble stewardship. Accustomed to view the mer- 
cantile thrift and world-embracing enterprise of the merchants near 
him, his own spirit of enterprise seems to have been early awak- 
ened, and we find him soon a merchant's clerk in Northern Ver- 
mont, whence, after a successful service, he went to Newburyport, 
Mass., thence to Georgetown, D. C, where he became a partner 
in a well-known and prosperous mercantile house, which was soon 
afterwards removed to Baltimore, with branches in Philadelphia 
and New York. 

In the year 1837 we find him settled in London, where, in 1843, 
he established the great and world-renowned banking-house of 
George Peabody & Co. 

That as a banker he was prosperous and successful we all know, 
but at a certain point, probably predetermined in his own mind, 
while yet much of his life was before him, without waiting to 
encounter the risks or changes of an untried future, or reluctantiy 
relinquishing a great estate, to be quarrelled over, it may be, or 
wasted at his death, he opened up the springs of benevolence and 
gave free course to a river of bounty which it was his delight to 
feed and enlarge as long as life lasted. In 1851, with characteris- 
tic pride in his country, he furnished the sum required to give her 
a respectable standing and a fair chance among civilized nations at 
the great World's Exhibition. In 1852 he gave j 10,000 toward 
the second Grinnell Arctic Expedition under Dr. Kane, and shortly 
after ^30,000 to found an Institute at his birthplace in that part of 
Danvers which was afterward named South Danvers, and is now 
rightly called in honor of him Peabody. To this sum he afterward 
added 1170,000, with f 5 0,000 more to Danvers for a similar ob- 
ject. In 1857 he revisited his native country, and while here gave 
1300,000, subsequently increased to 1 1,000,000, to found a Pea- 
body Institute in Baltimore, Md. In 1862 he carried into effect 
a well-conceived and carefully matured plan for the comfort and 
uplifting of the poor in London by a gift of ;f 500,000. A little 
after this he gave to Harvard University ^150,000, to found a 
Museum of Archaeology ; ^ 150,000 to Yale College, toward a de- 
partment of physical science ; to the Peabody Museum in Salem, 
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Mass., ^150,000; to Newburyport, Mass., for a public library, 
^20,000 ; to Phillips Academy at Andover, Mass., ^30,000 ; to the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, I2 0,000; to the public library 
at Thetford, Vt, 1 10,000 ; to Kenyon College, Ohio, j 2 6,000 ; to 
Washington College, Virginia, f 60,000. These liberal gifts still 
challenge the admiration of the world. 

The Queen of England sought to confer upon him a baronetcy, 
but he declined the uncoveted honor, though he accepted some 
less conspicuous but more highly prized testimonials, which have 
found an appropriate resting-place in his Institute at Danvers. 
The citizens of London placed in the Royal Exchange a memorial 
statue, and all parties sought, by all possible means, to testify 
their gratitude and veneration for so great a philanthropist. 

But in enumerating the many great gifts which George Peabody 
bestowed upon England and America, I have purposely omitted 
that which seems to us of greatest moment, the commemoration of 
which' has called us here to-night, and which may be most fittingly 
introduced in his own remarkable language. On February 7, 
1867, a few days more than twenty years ago, he wrote as 
follows : — 

To Hon. Robert C. Winthrop of Massachusetts, Hon. Hamilton Fish 
of New York, Rt. Rev. Chas. P. McIlvaine of Ohio, Gen. U. S. 
Grant, U. S. A., Hon. William C. Rives of Virginia, Hon. John 
H. Clifford of Massachusetts, Hon. William Aiken of South Caro- 
lina, William M. Evarts, Esq., of New York, Hon. William A. 
Graham of North Carotina, Charles Macalester, Esq,, of Pennsyt* 
vania, George W. Riggs, Esq., of Washington, Samuel Wefmore, 
Esq., of New York, Edward A. Bradford, Esq., of Louisiana, George 
N. Eaton, Esq., of Maryland, and George Peabody Russell, Esq., of 
Massachusetts : — 

Gentlemen, — I beg to address you on a subject which occupied 
my mind long before I left England, and in regard to which one at 
least of you (the Hon. Mr. Winthrop, the distinguished and valued 
friend to whom I am so much indebted for cordial sympathy, careful 
consideration, and wise counsel in this matter) will remember that I 
consulted him immediately upon my arrival in May last. 

I refer to the educational needs of three portions of our beloved 
and common country, which have suffered from the destructive rav- 
ages and the not less disastrous consequences of civil war. 
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With my advancing years my attachment to my native land has 
but become more devoted. My hope and faith in its successful and 
glorious future have grown brighter and stronger; and now, looking 
forward beyond my stay on earth, as may be permitted to one who 
has passed the limit of threescore and ten years, I see our country, 
united and prosperous, emerging from the clouds which still surround 
her, taking a higher rank among nations and becoming richer and 
more powerful than ever before. 

But to make her prosperity more than superficial, her moral and 
intellectual development should keep pace with her material growth, 
and, in those portions of our nation to which I have referred, the 
urgent and pressing physical needs of an almost impoverished people 
must for some years preclude them from making, by unaided effort, 
such advances in education, and such progress in the diffusion of 
knowledge, among all classes, as every lover of his country must 
earnestly desire. 

I feel most deeply, therefore, that it is the duty and privilege of the 
more favored and wealthy portions of our nation to assist those who 
are less fortunate ; and with the wish to discharge, so far as I may be 
able, my own responsibility in the matter, as well as to gratify my 
desire to aid those to whom I am bound by so many ties of attachment 
and regard, I give to you, gentlemen, most of whom have been my 
personal and especial friends, the sum of 1 1,000,000, to be by you and 
your successors held in trust, and the income thereof used and ap- 
plied in your discretion for the promotion and encouragement of intel- 
lectual, moral, or industrial education among the young of the more 
destitute portions of the Southern and Southwestern States of our 
Union ; my purpose being that the benefits intended shall be dis- 
tributed among the entire population, without other distinction than 
their needs and the opportunities of usefulness to them. 

It should be mentioned here that this sum of ^1,000,000 was 
subsequently increased to between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000. 

Then follows a description of the gift and a statement of his 
views respecting the manner of its application and presentation ; 
after which he closes in these words : — 

In making this gifl, I am aware that the fund derived from it can 
but aid the States which I wish to benefit in their own exertions to 
diffuse the blessings of education and morality. But if this endow- 
ment shall encourage those now anxious for the light of knowledge, 
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and stimulate to new efiEorts the many good and noble men who 
cherish the high purpose of placing our great country foremost, not 
only in power, but in the intelligence and virtue of her citizens, it will 
have accomplished all that I can hope. 

With reverent recognition of the need of the blessing of Almighty 
God upon this gift, and with the fervent prayer that under His guid- 
ance your counsels may be directed for the highest good of present 
and future generations in our beloved country, I am, gentlemen, with 
great respect, your humble servant, 

George Peabody. 
Washington, Feb. 7, 1867. 

And now, before proceeding to give you a sketch — very, very 
meagre, alas ! it must be — of the establishment and operations of 
the Peabody Educational Fund, covering the twenty years now just 
closed, I wish to read a letter written for this occasion by one who, 
during a long, most useful, and deservedly honored life, has been, 
is still, more widely known in both the Old World and the New 
than almost any man our country has ever produced. I refer to 
the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, of Massachusetts, the intimate 
friend and confidant of Peabody, to whom he privately announced 
his intentions, from whom he sought advice, whom he selected as 
first chairman of his board of trust, which office he still holds, and 
to whose patience, sagacity, and watchful supervision much of the 
singular and everywhere acknowledged success and usefulness of 
the fund are owing. 

His letter, to which you will listen with an interest second only 
to that written by Peabody himself, I wiU now read to you. 

Boston, Jan. 25, 1887. 
Rev. Dr. Stearns, 

Chancellor of Nashville University, 
My dear Sir, — I was glad to learn by your kind letter of the 
nth inst that you were proposing to make Mr. Peabody's great gift 
for the schools of the South the subject of special commemoration at 
the Normal College on the 7th of February next. 

Twenty years will then have been completed since his letter of 
trust was placed in my hands. The original letter is before me at 
this moment, dated " Washington, Feb. 7, 1867," with the autograph 
signature of George Peabody. You have justly called it " one of the 
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most remarkable and important letters ever written in this country." 
The munificent endowment which it announced was the first practical 
manifestation, on a grand scale, of that spirit of concih'ation by which 
alone the wounds of the civil war could be healed and peace restored 
to our land. That letter gave also the earliest impulse to that cause 
of common school education which was vital to the regeneration of 
the States impoverished and devastated by the war. And still fur- 
ther, it afforded the grand example, which has been so happily fol- 
lowed in later years, of a rich man pouring out millions during his 
lifetime for the relief and welfare of his fellow countrymen in their 
distress. In all these ways Mr Peabody's letter of the 7th of Febru- 
ary, 1867, was indeed most remarkable and most important, and one 
of these days it will find a place among the most precious manu- 
scripts of our country, — perhaps in the new Congressional Library at 
Washington. 

Congress, as you may remember, awarded a costly gold medal to 
Mr. Peabody in grateful recognition of his patriotic philanthropy, and 
his letter of trust may well be ultimately assigned to the archives of 
the government. 

Meantime that letter has already accomplished great results. 
Every expectation and hope of the writer has been fulfilled. Excel- 
lent school laws in all the Southern States, thriving common schools 
in many of the cities and towns, and a deep pervading interest in the 
work of education animating the whole people, all unite in attesting 
the influence and inspiration of Mr. Peabody's letter. Your own 
Normal College, with its more than one hundred Peabody Scholar- 
ships, is a noble illustration of what, I trust, it is destined to accom- 
plish, in still larger measure, in future years. 

Of those to whom the letter was addressed, sixteen in all, five only 
are living, and only four are still members of the Board of Trustees. 
I cannot be too grateful to a kind Providence that I have been privi- 
leged to preside over this distinguished Board from the first, agreeably 
to the appointment of Mr. Peabody himself. He had taken me into 
his confidence six or seven months before his letter was signed, and 
I had promised to watch over his great trust so long as health and 
strength should permit me. It has been one of the greatest satisfac- 
tions of my life to do so, and will be to the end. 

Education is the great necessity of our country. Free government 
can rest securely on no other basis than free schools. Increasing 
millions of pec^le, with votes in their hands which they can neither 
write nor read, are a standing menace to the safety of our institutions 
and the purity of our elections. With a surplus revenue in our treas- 
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uiy, which Congress seems incapable either to reduce or squander, it 
is lamentable that all national aid for the children of the schools 
should continue to be denied or evaded. But I dare not dwell on 
this topic. Believe me, dear Dr. Stearns, with the warmest wishes 
for the prosperity and welfare of the Normal College at Nashville, 

Your friend and servant, 

Robert C. Wjnthrop. 

It has been my purpose to give you some account of the organ- 
ization of this the most distinguished board of trust our country 
has ever known ; of the principles it laid down for its administra- 
tion; of its singularly wise and most fortunate selection of a 
General Agent, the never to be forgotten Dr. Sears ; of the estab- 
lishment of the Normal College in this city and its peculiar fea- 
tures. I should have been glad to have spoken of it at length. I 
should have been glad, too, to have referred to the funeral honors 
which were paid to the memory of our illustrious benefactor by the 
Queen and Court of England, and the highest and most distin- 
guished of our own people, and to have quoted largely from the 
most splendid and yet most feeling of the eulogies pronounced 
over his remains, — that by his friend, Robert C. Winthrop, at 
Danvers, Mass., — but the. present occasion will not admit of it. 
Of the benefits which Tennessee and her sister States have derived 
from Mr. Peabody's gift, representatives of the States having rela- 
tions with the Peabody Education Fund will speak very briefly. 
Some of these testimonials, I much regret, are too long to be read 
entire to-night, but will find a place, it is hoped, in due time, in a 
memorial volume. 

I will close by reading you a letter from the Hon. Samuel A. 
Green, M.D., Secretary and General Agent pro tern, of the Pea- 
body Education Fund, in which he sets forth by States the distri- 
bution which has been made of the income from said fund : — 

Boston, Jan. 29, 18S7. 
£ben S. Stearns, D.D., 

Chancellor of the University of Nashville, 
Dear Sir, — Your letter of the 2i8t inst. was duly received, and I 
cheerfully comply with your request. I had not forgotten that it is 
now twenty years, lacking a few days, since Mr. Peabody made his 
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prfncely gift to the cause of education in the South, and I am glad to 
learn that some notice is to be taken of the anniversary. It is due to 
Mr. Peabody's memory that public attention should be called from 
time to time to his magnificent bounty and noble example. He set a 
precedent for others to follow which has by no means been lost. 
Without doubt, some of the great endowments of the present day have 
been prompted, in part at least, by his generosity. 

During this period of twenty years, the Trustees of the Peabody 
Education Fund have distributed the income among the several 
States as follows : — 

Alabama ^95,200 

Arkansas 103,475 

Florida 72,075 

Georgia 123,127 

Louisiana 96,870 

Mississippi 88,303 

North Carolina I3S;3I5 

South Carolina 77>950 

Tennessee 306,975 

Texas 122,350 

Virginia 267,599 

West Virginia 137,010 

Total $1,629,249 

Since the annual meeting of the Board in October last, the sum of 

$18,500 has been given to the support of scholarships at Nashville, 

which I am now unable to apportion by States. This makes a grand 

total of $1,647,749, which has been used exclusively for purposes of 

public education. 

Very truly yours, 

Samuel A. Green, 

Secretary^ and General Agent pro tern. 

After the reading of the above letters ten young ladies from the 
College, all attired in white, filed in and took seats in front on the 
rostrum. Each wore a badge of blue ribbon, upon which was 
printed in gilt letters the name of the native State of each young 
lady, which she represented, as follows : Miss Anderson, Alabama ; 
Miss Wright, Arkansas; Miss Johnson, Georgia; Miss Carter, 
Louisiana; Miss Gardner, North Carolina; Miss Stanley, South 
Carolina; Miss Lucker, Tennessee; Miss January, Texas; Miss 
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Chapman, Virginia ; Miss McChesney, West Virginia. Mr. Stearns 
had written to the State Superintendent of each of the States 
represented, and obtained from them a letter to be read upon the 
occasion. This proved a most interesting feature, and conveyed a 
great deal of information of the benefits accruing from the Peabody 
Fund in the various States. Some of the letters were too long to 
be read in full, and ©nly extracts from them were therefore given. 

Miss Anderson, of Alabama, representing that State, read the 
following letter from the Hon. Solomon Palmer, Superintendent 
of Education : — 

Department of Education, 
Montgomery, Ala., Feb. 4, 1887. 
Eben S. Stearns, D.D., 

President Normal College^ Nashville. 

Dear Sir, — I am in receipt of your favor of recent date, requesting 
an expression from me as to the effects and influences of the Peabody 
Fund on the educational interests of Alabama. Permit me to say that 
no duty more plesisant could devolve upon me than that of giving ex- 
pression to the deep feeling of gratitude that Alabama's entire people 
bear George Peabody, their illustrious benefactor ; and further, that, 
had I been left to my own choice, I could have selected no place more 
suitable for such expression than the halls of your own institution, 
which you have more than made to fulfil the prophetic prediction, that 
** under a fostering care it was destined to become the pride of the 
South." 

The Peabody Education Fund, considering the circumstances under 
which it was given, constitutes one of the most magnificent gifts 
ever made to the cause of popular education At a time when we 
were prostrated, sufiEering all the ills consequent upon a civil war, — 
when our sons. returning from battle, covered with the blood and dust 
of defeat, but to find barren, fenceless, and devastated lands, — it was 
George Peabody, a man whose financial interests were identified with 
those against whom we had lately been arrayed in war, that first ex- 
tended the helping hand, and scattered at our feet like flowers *^the 
charities that soothe and heal and bless." 

Arising above the passions and prejudices of the hour, like some 
glorious planet at midnight on a world hitherto but dimly lighted by 
the cold twinkle of distant stars, this great man magnanimously 
stretched forth his generous hand and gave millions of his money 
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to the cause of Southern education. Can I not then assure you that 
for his name we love so well, there is, there can be, no such thing 
as death ? 

As to the influences exerted upon the educational interests of our 
State by the Peabody Fund, they are too vast and varied for human 
computation. Among them, and not least, was the tendency to allay 
a sectional prejudice engendered by fratricidal strife, and more bitter, 
perhaps, than most of us, at this distant day, are really conscious of, 
or willing to admit. 

Again can we trace the silver thread of its benign influence in an- 
other direction. Public aid to education, having to come, as it does, 
through the means of direct taxation and appropriation, has always 
met with more or less opposition from the people, thus causing much 
embarrassment to our legislatures in giving such aid. The earlier 
history of your College is replete with evidence of this fact. I am 
glad to say, however, that such opposition is rapidly growing less, 
and that, in my opinion, no one influence did more in overcoming it 
than did the Peabody Fund. This vast donation from Mr. Peabody 
aroused at once our people to a sense of their own duty, causing 
them to supplement public aid with private subscription and local 
taxation. 

It would be Hamlet with his character omitted, were I not to call 
your attention to another influence. When you remember the many 
noble young men and women daily drinking pure waters of the 
empyrean spring from the golden cup placed in their hands by 
Mr. Peabody, impressed as they are with a deep sense of their duty 
to him and to their fellow man, with a will and desire to emulate his 
great example, — young men and women selected for virtues of heart 
and head, who are constantly returning to Alabama, like bees from 
fields of flowers, laden with honey, — you can realize, as I know you 
do, the never-ending good results accruing to us from the Peabody 
Fund. Thus could I continue to trace this silver thread, were it 
not a trespass upon your time and patience. 

From a combination of these influences in the several States, may 
we not hope soon to see a deep current of public opinion .set in 
motion, which will, not unlike those of the great oceans surrounding 
our continent, eventually affect the entire civilized world? 

Hoping that this may not prove an overdrawn figure, 

I am yours, very truly, 

Solomon Palmer, 
Superintendent of Education* 
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Miss Wright; of Arkansas, read the following communication 
from the Hon. W. E. Thompson, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction : — 

Office of State Superintendent Public Instruction, 
Little Rock, Ark., March i6, 1887. 

Hon. Eben S. Stearns, 

NashvilUf Tenn. 
Dear Sir, — You will please excuse me for not writing you, as 
requested, a letter to be read on commemoration day. The reason 
why I did not do so was on account of sickness, until it was too late. 
No State has more appreciation of the aid received from the Peabody 
Education Fund than Arkansas. This I have, in all my reports to 
the Peabody Trustees and to our General Assembly, endeavored to 
express. It is impossible to estimate the value of the aid to Arkansas. 
It has advanced our educational interests, and to-day we are taking 
rank with other States. 

I hope you will have a successful and pleasant meeting on the 18th, 
and that the State Normal in the future, as in the past, may continue 
the noble work it has undertaken, and increase its usefulness and 
popularity under your excellent management. 

Respectfully, 

W. E. Thompson, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, 

Miss Johnson, of Georgia, read the following letter from the 
Hon. GusTAVUS J. Orr, State School Commissioner : — 

Office of State School Commissioner, 
Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 4, 1887. 
Eben S. Stearns, S.T.D., 

Chancellor t etc^ University of Nashville* 

Dear Sir, — Yours of the 21st ult., in which you state that it is 
proposed to notice with appropriate ceremonies at the State Normal 
College on the 7th instant, the twentieth anniversary of the first ex- 
pression by Mr. Peabody of his kindly purposes toward the South, 
was duly received. You ask an ** open letter " from me to be used on 
the occasion. I have been incessantly occupied with pressing official 
duties ever since your letter reached me. I regret, therefore, that I 
shall not be able to say all that I might otherwise have said. 

Mr. Peabody was a great man, — great intellectually and great 
morally. No common mind could have planned and carried forward 
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successfully the great business enterprises in which he engaged. No 
common man morally would have thought of such a disposition of 
immense accumulations as he made. He was the friend of the human 
race. With sufficient means, his charity would have led him to assist 
the helpless of every ** nation, kindred, and tribe." As was natural, 
however, he loved his own country and that other country in which he 
spent so many years of his later life more than all the world beside ; and 
to these he confined his benefactions. Moreover, in remembering 
his own country, he showed how far he could rise above common men 
in that, though of Northern birth and rearing, he bestowed nearly all 
he gave upon the suffering, needy South. The same patriotic kindli- 
ness led him to choose men like himself to administer the trust which 
his gift created. His plans and their execution of them have furnished 
to the whole country an example of practical reconstruction, which 
will go down in history to coming times. 

But I have said enough, perhaps, in this general way. The most 
appropriate contribution from me, and indeed what seems to be ex- 
pected, is a brief account of what the Peabody Trustees have done for 
Georgia. I entered upon the office I now fill in 1872. Something had 
been done for our State previous to that date, but exactly what I am 
unable to tell. Since that time almost everything that has been done 
for the State has been done through me. From the beginning of my 
connection with the work, a proper distribution of the appropriation 
for the State has been asked at my hands from year to year, and in 
almost every instance my recommendations have been adopted. A 
careful examination of the records of this office shows that the dona- 
tions to Georgia since the year 1871 aggregate the large sum of 
$94,100. Under the wise policy recommended by Dr. Sears, the first 
General Agent, the fund was applied in aid of public schools. Cities 
so situated as to furnish conspicuous examples of the advantages of 
well-conducted public schools were chosen as the objects of his bene- 
factions. In no case was enough given to sustain a system. The 
policy was to give simply enough to stimulate the aided community to 
self-action; and as soon as the people were thus prepared to walk 
alone, the aid was withdrawn. Savannah, Atlanta, Augusta, Macon, 
and Columbus first received aid, and soon had splendid systems of 
schools in operation. Other cities and towns of the State followed, 
and we now have fourteen local systems in successful operation, and 
three other communities have obtained the necessary legislation and 
will be added to the list in a few months. At every meeting of 
our Legislature, several towns ask for the legislation necessary to put 
local systems in operation ; and the day is not far distant when there 
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will be at least fifty systems of this sort in the State, bestowing un- 
told benefits upon as many communities. The results thus sketched 
are traceable largely to the stimulus given by the Peabody Trustees. 

The foregoing statement exhibits very imperfectly the influence ex- 
erted upon our towns and cities by the work of the Peabody Trustees. 
The effect upon our rural communities has not been so marked. The 
conditions necessary to a high degree of success in public school work 
are wanting in many such communities. They have very generally 
felt, however, to some extent, the influence of success in the towns 
and cities. The most marked effect produced on such communities 
by the work of the Trustees was through the agencies which they sus- 
tained for a time. The writer of this, sustained in this way, visited 
within the space of two or three years one hundred and twenty coun- 
ties, and delivered public addresses, made familiar talks to grand juries, 
and met with boards of education. By authority of Dr. Sears, he also 
employed other gentlemen to do, to a limited extent, similar work. In 
this way the public mind was enlightened, prejudices were removed, 
and objections were met and overcome. The money expended in this 
way was simply to cover the expenses of the agents ; and I feel sure 
that I state the case truly when I say that it produced efiEects upon the 
people at large tenfold greater than has been produced by the same 
amount expended in any other way. 

As the years went by, a time arrived when our leading cities had 
received aid as long as the rules of the Board would permit Other 
cities and towns had not been roused to action ; and our country pub- 
lic schools were not kept in operation long enough to entitle them to 
aid. I saw that this state of things would inevitably cut us off from 
participation in the benefits of the fund. After mature reflection I 
wrote to Dr. Sears, suggesting the application of the bulk of the 
fund, in the future, to the training of teachers. I was thus the first 
person, so far as I know, to suggest the policy which established 
the Texas school, and put you at the head of the great work which 
you have been conducting so successfully for several years past. It 
may be that others made similar suggestions. My files here will show 
that Dr. Sears replied to me, saying that my suggestion struck him 
with great force, and that he would bring the matter before his Board. 
Whoever may be entitled to the credit of the first suggestion, the 
policy was adopted, and results have amply vindicated its wisdom. I 
know it has been a great thing for Georgia. Beginning in the year 
1877, I have sent forward to Nashville, year after year, my quota of 
appointees, till the number now reaches eighty. One of our Georgia 
graduates has the honor of holding a place in your corps of inslruc* 
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tors ; and many others of them are now holding prominent and useful 
educational positions in Georgia and other Southern States. 

As a part of the new policy, institutes for the training of teachers 
have been sustained in most of the Southern States. Temporary 
training-schools of this kind have been conducted in Georgia for five 
years past. They have been manned by able instructors, and have 
been kept in operation for a term of four weeks. From three hundred 
to four hundred teachers have shared in the benefits thus bestowed 
from year to year. 

I have thus endeavored to give a brief sketch of the work done by 
the Peabody Trustees in Georgia. The great man whose heart 
prompted and whose mind conceived this wonderful benefaction, the 
great man to whom he first communicated his purpose, and who 
assisted in maturing the plan, and the great men who, in different 
relations, have executed it, will never be forgotten by Georgians. 

You will please submit the foregoing as my contribution. 

Most respectfully and truly yours, 

GusTAVus J. Orr, 
State School Commissioner, 

Miss Carter, of Louisiana, read a letter from the Hon. Warren 
Easton, Superintendent of Public Education, as follows : — 

Office of State Superintendent of Public Education, 
Baton Rouge, La., Feb. 12, 1887. 

Dr. Eben S. Stearns. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — For years the Peabody Trust Fund, 
the gift of that great philanthropist, Mr. George Peabody, of Massa- 
chusetts, was managed in the State of Louisiana by the Hon. R. M. 
Lusher, Ex-State Superintendent of Public Education, in a most 
satisfactory manner. 

Throughout the period of reconstruction, when all was dark and 
gloomy, when our children were driven from their schools because 
co-education of the races was insisted upon by those in power, the 
assistance given by the Peabody Fund helped many to prepare them- 
selves for the great work that is now going on throughout the State 
in the cause of education. 

Mr. Lusher, in closing his report to the General Assembly in 1877, 
had this to say of Mr. Peabody : — 

Rising to the loftiest conception of the needs of our section, he devised, 
and, through the patriotism of his own chosen Board of Trustees, and the 
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devoted energy of his life-long friend, Rev. Bamas Sears, General Agent of 
the fund set apart for this purpose, executed a broad-spreading scheme for 
the educational advancement of the entire South. The details of his be- 
nevolence are the common property, in honor and gratitude, of the people 
of the United States. Coming from any man, at any era of the world's 
history, philanthropy such as his would have been in the highest degree 
noble. Coming from a man of Northern birth, lavishing millions upon an 
earnestly studied plan of beneficence toward the children of the South, it 
does more than approach that which men, when forced to admire great 
deeds, call sublimity, — it attains it. 

Louisiana, who, in common with her sister States of the South, has 
profited, still profits, and will continue to profit by this good man's generos- 
ity, is proud to link with the honor that proceeds from a life without flaw 
and a philanthropy without selfishness the name and memory of George 
Peabody. 

Since my assuming the duties of this office, the Peabody Trustees 
have been very liberal in their aid. To-day we have a State Normal, — 
an institution not yet two years old, but whose influence is already 
felt in every section of the State, — and in a few years will have revo- 
lutionized our entire school system. 

Through the Peabody Fund I have been able to perfect the insti- 
tute work begun by my predecessor, and have met hundreds of teach- 
ers, and, by earnest work, have awakened within them a desire for 
more knowledge, and a determination to make of themselves teachers 
more worthy of their hire. This year I shall hold twelve institutes. 
Every section of the State is anxious for me to come with my work- 
ers. Such interest was never shown before. I could go on enumer- 
ating the good work of the Peabody Fund from the date of its origin 
to the present time, growing in usefulness year after year, until, 
to-day, it has become the greatest agent in the development of the 
educational interests of this State. Thank God that such a man as 
George Peabody lived! 

Yours truly, 

Warren Easton, 

State Superintendent oj Public Education, 

Miss Gardner, of North Carolina, read the following communi- 
cation from the Hon. S. M. Finger, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction : — 
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Department of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh, N. C, Jan. 31, 1887. 
t)R. E. S. Stearns, 

Chancellor^ etc., Nashville, Tenn» 

Dear Sir, — Yours of January 21st has been received. I am glad 
you expect to notice the anniversary of Mr. Peabody*s great gift to 
the South. That gift was ^ great act, by z, great man, to a people in 
great need. 

In North Carolina much good has been done by appropriations 
from the Peabody Fund to private and public schools, not alone by 
increasing their ability to pay teachers, but by stimulating local efiEort, 
and causing the people to take courage and help themselves. 

Then, too, from Nashville Normal College have, from year to year, 
come forth young men and young women who are taking high posi- 
tiohs among the professional teachers of this and other States. 

I prefer rather to think than to write about Mr. Peabody. His 
act is his greatest monument What ever-continuing blessings flow 
from it ! 

I wish that all capitalists would, before they die, while yet they may 
see the good that their money might be made to do, seek some chan- 
nel through which to make it bless the world and themselves. While 
in life, it may be made to do both ; after death, it is most likely to do 
neither. Let this pure, great man*s example inspire us all, whether 
we have much or little of this world's goods. 

Very respectfully, 

S. M. Finger, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, 

Miss Stanley, of South Carolina, read the following from the 
Hon. James H. Rice, Superintendent of Education : — 

Office of State Superintendent of Education, 
Columbia, S. C, Jan. 25, 1887. 

Rev. Eben S. Stearns, D.D., 

Chancellor^ Nashville^ Tenn, 
Dear Sir, — I learn with sincere pleasure that your Faculty intend 
to celebrate the anniversary of Mr. Peabody's splendid donation to 
the cause of education in the South. For twenty years this stream 
of charity has poured its beneficent flood over our desolated land. 
Majestic in its proportions and sublime in its conception, it was the 
more remarkable because it came from the hand of a stranger, and it 
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was tendered to the poor and needy. It is easy and popular to help 
those who can help themselves. Wealthy corporations and rich insti- 
tutions are constantly the recipients of fresh bounties. It is left for 
patriots and philanthropists to lift up the poor and minister to the 
wants of those who suffer. Among such men the name of Peabody 
stands pre-eminent. 

He gave immense sums to found this munificent charity. He united 
to the philanthropy of the patriot that wisdom which has so directed 
the administration of this whole trust that its usefulness has been 
augmented with the increasing years. 

A long line of children, like an army with banners, has marched out 
into the struggle of life, equipped solely by his aid. To-day, all over 
the South, the Fund is educating children and teachers. And as we 
write, our hearts swell with joy as we think of the thousands unborn 
who are to be the beneficiaries of such wide-reaching benevolence. 
Surely, our children and our children's children will rise up and unite 
with us in blessing his name and his deeds. 

We are happy to say that the administrators of the Fund have re- 
ceived, in full, the spirit of the noble founder. The trust has been for 
us most generously administered. Our chief city, Charleston, lost 
very heavily by the earthquake of last summer, and especially were 
her splendid common schools crippled in their finances. 

As the cry of distress went up, the whole country responded with 
such an exhibition of sympathy and substantial aid. as our people 
never witnessed before, and men's hearts were knit together by new 
bonds. , The Trustees of the Peabody Fund at once made a special 
donation, and again and again have they done so until the munificent 
sum of $4,000 has been sent to the schools of Charleston as a special 
donation. From one, learn all. 

Wise administrators ! Noble charity ! South Carolina, from an 
overflowing heart, returns their greeting. We will ever cherish Mr. 
Peabody's name, and teach our children the purity, the wisdom, and 
the magnitude of this most noble charity. 

With best wishes for the success of your celebration, I am, with 
very great respect, 

James H. Rice, 

Superintendent of Education, 

Miss Lucker^ of Tennessee, read the following historical sketch, 
prepared by the Hon. Thomas H. Paine, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction : — 
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Nashville, Tenn , February, 1887. 
Dr. Eben S. Stearns, 

Chancellor of the University of Nashville. 

Dear Sir, — In response to your communication of January 21st, I 
send you a brief historical sketch of the connection of Tennessee with 
the Peabody Education Fund. I find it impossible to measure or 
compute by any pecuniary standard the benefits which our State has 
received from the munificent donation of George Peabody, and its wise 
administration by the Board of Trust and its distinguished General 
Agents. 

In 1867, the year in which Mr. Peabody executed the instrument 
creating his trust, there was established in Tennessee an organization 
known as the Tennessee State Teachers^ Association. This Associa- 
tion at once placed itself in communication with Dr. Barnas Sears, the 
first General Agent of the Peabody Education Fund. At the sugges- 
tion of Dr. Sears this Association inaugurated the movement to estab- 
lish an efiicient public school system for the State. This system was 
put into efficient operation in 1873 through the patriotic efforts of such 
men as Governor Neil S. Brown, Hon. John M. Fleming, Dr. J. Ber- 
rien Lindsley, Dr. W. Jones, Superintendent S. Y. Caldwell, Captain 
W. R. Garrett, and other public-spirited citizens. Aid was offered 
by the Peabody Board of Trustees, through their General Agent, for 
the purpose of establishing and encouraging graded schools, and for 
the purpose of holding Teachers' Institutes. I am advised that the first 
Teachers' Institutes for the State were suggested by Dr. Sears, and 
were supported by an appropriation from the Peabody Fund. These 
Institutes were first held in this State in the summer of 1875, three 
for East Tennessee, four for Middle, and three for West Tennessee ; 
those in East Tennessee being under the professional charge of Super- 
intendent H. Pressnell, those for Middle Tennessee under Captain 
W. R. Garrett, then Superintendent of Giles County, and those for 
West Tennessee under Superintendent A. Pickett. From that time 
to the present the State Institutes have been mainly supported by the 
Peabody Fund, receiving an annual appropriation varying from $1,000 
to $1,500. 

In 1875 the Peabody Trustees conferred on Tennessee, and, in fact, 
the entire South, a benefit, the effects of which are far-reaching, — 
indeed, beyond computation. The establishment of the Tennessee 
State Normal College marked an era in Southern education. The 
early efforts to secure its location at Nashville are shown in the fol- 
lowing extract from a paper read before the Tennessee Teachers' 
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Association at its session in Jonesboro, in 1885, by Captain W. R. 
Garrett, of Nashville : — 

In the following year, 1875, attention was more particularly directed to 
the establishment of another great agency in popular education. Dr. Barnas 
Sears, General Agent of the Peabody Education Fund, had made an offer 
to the State of Tennessee during the administration of Colonel John M. 
Fleming as State Superintendent, to give the sum of |6,ooo annually to the 
support of a Normal School, on condition that the State would enact the 
necessary legislation to effect the object, and would appropriate annually the 
like sum of $6,000 to the current expenses of the School. Colonel Fleming had 
strongly urged this matter upon the Legislature. A bill to this effect passed 
the Senate, but was lost in the House. Early in the administration of 
Colonel Leon Trousdale, on March 23, 1875, ^^^ present Normal School law 
was enacted. A Board of Education was created, with corporate powers to 
establish one or more normal schools. The most strenuous exertions of 
Colonel Trousdale, aided by the active efforts of many earnest friends of 
education, were unable to induce the Legislature to appropriate one dollar 
to the expenses of the School. At this juncture the University of Nashville 
stepped forward, and offered to supply the place of the State, tendering the 
use of its grounds, buildings, and appliances, and an annual appropriation of 
^,000 from its funds. This offer was accepted by the Board of Education 
and by the Peabody Board, and the Normal College was organized. It may 
be interesting to note how this movement was brought about 

In 1867, when Mr. Peabody created his trust, the same year in which the 
Tennessee State Teachers* Association was founded, one of our most far- 
seeing citizens. Dr. J. Berrien Lindsley, then Chancellor of the University of 
Nashville, urged upon the Trustees of that institution to substitute for their 
undergraduate department a great Peabody Normal College, there being a 
number of classical colleges and no normal school in the South. The Trus- 
tees entertained the proposition, and invited a correspondence. Dr. Sears 
visited Nashville in November, 1867. A long course of negotiations was be- 
gun, which culminated in 1875 in the founding of the State Normal College. 
The first Board of Education consisted of Hon. James D. Porter, Hon. E. H. 
Ewing, Hon. Sanmel Watson, Dr. J. Berrien Lindsley, Mr. L. G. Tarbox, 
Dr. R. W. Mitchell, and Mr. J. Reese The State Normal College was 
opened on December i, 1875. 

Dr. Eben S. Steams, who had been a teacher in the first Normal 
School in the United States, was selected as President of the institu- 
tion. With its origin and the details of its history you are more fa- 
miliar than any other person. Having been its chief executive officer 
from its foundation, you have shaped and controlled its destinies, and 
to you, sir, much is due for its great success. 

In connection with the State Normal Institutes, it has already 
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worked a revolution in the methods of instruction and discipline in 
Tennessee and other Southern States. It annually places in the field 
a number of graduates skilled in the art of teaching, and in all that 
pertains to the development and perfecting of our public school sys- 
tems. It thus enables us to build and improve our schools ourselves, 
and trains to the purpose the most intelligent and deserving of our 
youth. From its foundation to the present time this institution has 
received from the Peabody Fund an annual appropriation. 

During the past four years it has also received an appropriation for 
Tennessee Scholarships, fourteen in number. The State is now re- 
ceiving from this Fund $9,000 towards the current expenses of the 
Normal College, $2,800 in Scholarships, and $1,200 for Institutes,' 
making a total of $13,000. 

On this day it becomes us to review the history of Mr. Peabody's 
munificent donation, and render to his memory the tribute of respect 
which springs up in the human heart in contemplating the deeds of 
those who have loved and benefited the human race. 

I have the honor to be, with the greatest respect, 

Thomas H. Paine. 

Miss January, of Texas, read a telegraphic despatch from the 

Hon. Oscar H. Cooper, Superintendent of Public Instruction of 

that State: — 

Austin, Texas, Feb. 6, 1887. 
£ben S. Stearns, D.D., 

University of Nashville, 
Your letter to Mr. Baker has been handed to me. Texas unites 
with her sister States in doing reverential honor to the memory of 
George Peabody ; the blessings resulting to Texas from his benefac- 
tions are incalculable. 

Oscar H. Cooper, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, 

Miss Chapman, of Virginia, read the following from the Hon. 
John L. Buchanan, Superintendent of Public lastruction : — 

Department of Public Instruction, 

Richmond^ Va., Feb. 4, 1887. 
Dr. Eben S. Stearns, 

Chancellor of University of Nashville^ State Normal College, 
Dear Sir, — I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
favor of Jan. 21st, requesting me to embody in an open letter, to be 
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read on the 7tb of February at the State Normal College, such state- 
ments and views as I might deem proper to present touching the 
effect of Mr. George Peabody's extraordinary gift, and its influence 
upon the educational interests of Virginia during the twenty years 
now closing. 

I greatly regret that your letter reached me on the eve of an en- 
forced absence from my office for some days. I am without access to 
any records referring to this most interesting subject ; but if they were 
all before me, 1 could not, even with their aid, adequately portray the 
effect of Mr. Peabody's magnificent endowment. 

Our country is especially remarkable for the number and magnitude 
of private donations to educational purposes. But in most instances 
these have been made in the form of endowments of special institutions 
looking to higher education, and therefore benefiting a comparatively 
limited number. 

Mr. Peabody's purpose was nothing less than the bestowal of a 
blessing upon a whole people. The influence which he set on foot 
was designed to reach as far and wide as possible ; it was to help 
those who most needed help ; especially was it to help those who 
showed an earnest purpose to help themselves. Hence the seed which 
was sown broadcast from his liberal hand fell in the great field of 
popular education ; and of the fruits which have been produced, not 
individuals merely, but States, have been the grateful recipients. 

Again, the opportuneness of the gift well befitted the generosity 
which prompted it. Four years of war had eaten up the substance of 
our people and left them in the midst of the sorrow and desolation 
which it had wrought. The field had almost forgotten the touch of the 
plough, the wheels of commerce had rusted into silence, and the school- 
master was not abroad in the land. So the struggle began, to reanimate 
and rebuild. In the midst of this state of things came the noble bene- 
faction of George Peabody. It made no accusations; it impugned no 
motives; it asked no questions; it made no discriminations ; it came 
free and unstinted, like the glorious sunlight of heaven, and stood 
ready, as far as it could reach, to co-operate with every agency tending 
toward the moral and intellectual improvement of our people. 

While, then, a just appreciation of generous deeds awards the 
meed of grateful praise to all who have devoted their wealth to the 
good of humanity, yet it is not trespassing the limits of measured 
speech to say, that, in grandeur of concej>tion, in comprehensive 
philanthropy, broad patriotism, and noble generosity, the gift of Mr. 
George Peabody to the Southern States of the Union is without a 
parallel in the annals of the world. 
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Virginia has been among the largest beneficiaries of this donation. 
She has received from the Peabody Education Fund a sum in all not 
less than $270,000. From this source has been derived all the support 
of normal institutes conducted for the benefit of the public school 
teachers of Virginia. From this source is derived a most helpful sup- 
plement to the funds which sustain the State Female Normal School 
of Virginia. From this source is furnished the generous aid by which 
fourteen students of Virginia are enabled to attend the great State 
Normal College at Nashville. 

The appropriations now made from this fund to Virginia, being 
applied to the academic and professional training of teachers, is exert- 
ing an influence evolutional in the highest and best sense of the word. 
That influence no man can measure. 

It is deemed proper to add, that the wisdom and fidelity with which 
this magnificent trust fund has been administered by the honorable 
Board of Trustees and General Agents, are entitled to the fullest 
recognition on the part of all who appreciate the generosity itself which 
prompted the donation. 

Very respectfully, 

John L. Buchanan, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Miss McChesney, of West Virginia, read a letter from the Hon. 
Benjamin S. Morgan, Superintendent of Free Schools, as fol- 
lows : — 

Department of Free Schools, 
Charleston, W. Va., Feb. 3, 1887. 
Dr. Eben S. Stearns, 

Chancellor t etc., Nashville, Tenn. 

Dear Sir, — Your communication of January 21st has been re- 
ceived, announcing your purpose to commemorate at the University 
with appropriate exercises the anniversary of the day on which 
George Peabody published to the world his plans of educational 
philanthropy toward the South, comprehending the wisest and most 
liberal scheme of patriotism the world has yet seen. Your intentions 
are to be commended. Nowhere would such exercises be more ap- 
propriate and instructive than at the educational institution over 
which you preside, where young men and women are fitting them- 
selves for the great work of teaching. In this pushing, hurrying age 
there is perhaps too great a tendency to forget the name and deeds of 
many of its greatest benefactors. Apart from the social and other 
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advantages, anniversaries have an important educational influence 
and value, serving to impress a truth, a principle, or a doctrine, to 
elevate and to inspire. Few gien have done more for their country 
than George Peabody, and there is much in his life and character 
that is worthy of imitation and emulation. And it should be a 
pleasant duty to turn aside to commemorate the day on which he 
determined to remember the South in her desolation, and to review 
the history of the good accomplished through his princely donation. 

The Free School System of West Virginia was established in 1863, 
in the midst of a great civil war ; and loss of property and devastation 
incident to warfare, together with the enormous taxes exacted from 
the people, placed many obstacles in the way of the development of 
our educational interests. Aid from the Peabody Fund came at the 
opportune time. While erecting over four thousand school-houses, 
establishing six Normal Schools and founding a University, there 
was need of supplementary aid for the training of teachers. The as- 
si Stance received worked a two-fold good. Elementary schools and 
training schools were helped, and the friends of education encouraged. 
Since 1868 West Virginia has received $133,000 from the Peabody 
Fund. Hundreds of young men and women in our training schools 
and institutes, annually, through this medium, are instructed, and 
lifted up to higher qualifications for their duties. 

In behalf of my State, I desire to unite with other State Superin- 
tendents in thus acknowledging the great benefit received from the 
Peabody Fund on the coming anniversary celebration. 

Very respectfully, 

Benj. S. Morgan, 

State Superintendent- 

Dr. W. P. Jones had declined addressing the audience, but 
Colonel Reese calling upon him, he responded by saying that he 
had made no preparations whatever, but regretted that he had not, 
all the more that he took the Hveliest and deepest interest in the 
subject of education. He was a member of the General Assembly 
when Dr. Sears asked him to aid him in getting a $6,000 api)ro- 
priation for the institution. The State Normal College and other 
similar institutions were the hope of the South. 

Dr. J. B. LiNDSLEY spoke briefly, his principal point being the 
obligation which scholars owe to business men. He knew George 
Peabody in 1852. Upon one occasion he was going to London, 
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and was asked by a Southwestern physician to carry to the phi- 
lanthropist $250 that he had loaned the physician to come home 
on. He had exacted no note or security, but when he saw a 
man needing his aid he had extended it without question ; and per- 
haps this man was only one of many whom he had helped on his 
way. Dr. Lindsley spoke of the philanthropy of Samuel Watkins. 
As an instance of his aid to literary undertakings, he told of his 
giving ^200 to finish the publication of a scientific work in a man- 
ner that its merits deserved. He said there were hundreds of 
George Peabodys on a small scale everywhere. 

Colonel CoLYAK then made some very forcible remarks. He 
said that all present had heard enough to set them thinking and 
properly to appreciate George Peabody and his great gifl. He 
enumerated some of these, and mentioned the three hundred Ten- 
nessee bonds given by Mr. Peabody to an institution of learning, 
the interest of which had not been paid, or only on the biasis of 
the settlement of the State debt. He wanted the young men 
present to resolve never to be satisfied until the stain was wiped 
out from Tennessee, and her debt was paid dollar for dollar. 
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INAUGURATION OF WILLIAM H. PAYNE 

AS CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NASHVILLE, AND AS 
PRESIDENT OF THE NORMAL COLLEGE, NASHVILLE, TENN. 

October 5, 1887. 

The session of 1887 and 1888 of the State Normal Col- 
lege of the University of Nashville opened on Wednesday, 
October 5, 1887, at 10 o'clock a.m. Professor Benjamin 
B. Penfield, Acting President, occupied the chair, with the 
following members on his right: Misses Julia A. Doak, 
Julia A. Sears, Lizzie L. Bloomstein, Mary Lou Cook, Prof. 
John L. Lampson, Mrs. Jones, Prof. J. E. Bailey, and Prof. 
A. H. Brundage. Near these were seated Prof. W. R. 
Garrett, Prof. Clark, Prof. Graham, and Prof. Manning, of 
the Montgomery Bell Academy. On the left of Prof. Pen- 
field were seated Judge Wm. B. Reese, Col. Edward D. 
Hicks, John M. Bass, and Hon. Samuel Watson, of the 
Trustees of the University of Tennessee; Dr. Wm. P. 
Jones, Capt. C. S. Douglass, and Prof. Frank T. Goodman, 
of the Board of Education ; Col. J. G. Harris ; Prof. S. 
A. Link, Superintendent of the Tennessee School for the 
Blind ; Col. A. S. Colyar, Mr. Wm. H. Gordon, Dr. E. M. 
Cravath, and Prof. H. S. Bennett, of Fisk University ; and 
Dr. G. W. F. Price, President of the Nashville College for 
Young Ladies. 

Professor Penfield introduced the Rev. Granville S. 
Williams of the Central Baptist Church, who read the 
Scriptures, after which prayer was offered by the Rev. 
R. Lin Cave of the Christian Church. Rev. Dr. Jerb 
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WiTHERSPOON of the First Presbyterian Church read a 
hymn, after which the following introductory remarks were 
made by Prof. Penfield : — 

Gentlemen, Members of the Board of Trustees of the University of 
Nashville and of the Board of Education of the State of Tennessee, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, Friends, Patrons, and Members of the 
Normal ColU^e, welcome / 

This moment of time presents two phases : one of a history 
of twelve years of growth and development and wide-spread use- 
fulness, which has recently closed with a sad bereavement in the 
loss of one who has managed and directed the affairs of this 
institution from its beginning. This chapel, filled with these 
young ladies and gentlemen, the condition of these buildings, and 
the beauty of these grounds and campus, recall to us the memory 
of him whose work, in a great measure, they are. But his greater 
work, the effects of what has been accomplished here and the 
fruits of which are now being gathered, can be measured by the 
Almighty alone. 

A new era dawns upon us. We are taking on new strength 
and vigor, and the future presents to us brighter prospects of 
more widely extended usefulness and influence. We are assem- 
bled to-day, not merely to open the session of the Normal College, 
but cordially to welcome a new member among us, and that no 
less than a new Chancellor and President. And it is due to say 
that he is the one who has been selected under the direction of 
the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, President of the Peabody Board 
of Trust, the Hon. Samuel A. Green, Secretary and General Agent 
pro tern., and the Hon. James D. Porter, of Tennessee, also mem- 
ber of said Board, on the personal recommendation of the Rev. 
Dr. J. L. M. Curry, the former General Agent of the Peabody 
Fund and present Minister to Spain. This nonrination has been 
recently made. The concurrence of the two local Boards pres- 
ent has within the past few days been expressed by an election, 
and representatives of the University Board and the State Board 
of Education are present to-day to declare officially the action 
of their Boards. 
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The Peabody Board of Trust are assembled at this hour at 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York. They have been duly noti- 
fied by telegrams of the action of these Boards, and will be 
highly gratified. Their deliberations to-day will largely concern 
this institution, which is the monument they are building to the 
memory of the great philanthropist, George Peabody, whose 
name this South land will ever honor and revere. 

I now have the pleasure of introducing to you Hon. Wil- 
liam B. Reese, Representative of the Board of Trustees 
of the University of Nashville, who spoke as follows : — 

It is well known to this large and intelligent audience that 
twenty years ago, at the end of our unhappy and disastrous Civil 
War, George Peabody placed in the hands of sixteen gentlemen 
of highest standing in various parts of our common country the 
munificent sum of two millions of dollars to be used for the 
educational needs of that portion of the country which had suf- 
fered most from the ravages of war. In making this most mag- 
nanimous and generous gift, Mr. Peabody said: "The income 
thereof is to be used and expended, in your discretion, for the 
promotion and encouragement of intellectual, moral, or indus- 
trial education among the young of the more destitute portions 
of the Southern and Southwestern States of the Union ; my 
purpose being that the benefits intended shall be distributed 
among the entire population without other distinction than their 
needs and the opportunities of usefulness to them." 

Accordingly, for some ten years thereafter, through the agency 
of that eminent man and experienced educator, Bamas Sears, 
the Board of Trust of the Peabody Fund sought to stimulate 
and encourage the various educational efforts of the Southern 
people to re-establish common school systems and reorganize 
schools at all the most prominent places of influence. But in 
carrying on this work, it became manifest to Dr. Sears and the 
Peabody Board that the greatest want of the South was an 
adequate supply of skilled and trained teachers. To provide 
for this, the most pressing want of the South in an educational 
point of view, the Board authorized their Agent, Dr. Sears, 
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to establish normal schools in various parts of the country. 
Among the States South most eminently suitable, from climate^ 
central position, and healthfulness, for such a school, Dr. Sears 
selected Tennessee. Accordingly he came to Nashville in the 
year 1875, during the session of our State Legislature, and 
offered, in the name of the Board of the Peabody Fund, annu- 
ally to contribute the sum of J56,ooo, if the State of Tennessee 
would advance a like amount to establish and maintain a normal 
college in Tennessee. The State, then burdened with a large 
unsettled debt, did not feel able to make such an appropriation, 
and also maintain its common school system and its other edu- 
cational and charitable institutions. Fortunately for this State 
and this community of Nashville, just as the whole grand 
scheme was about to fail, Judge Samuel Watson, who was a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the University of Nash- 
ville as well as a member of the Board of Trustees of the Pea- 
body Fund and a schoolmate and intimate friend of Dr. Sears, 
knowing the great advantages to be derived from the projected 
institution, suggested to the Board of Trustees of Nashville 
University that they tender to the Peabody Board the use of 
their building for the establishment of their Normal School as a 
part of the University. This was agreed to by the Trustees, but 
to enable them to effect this an amendment of the charter of 
the University was deemed necessary. This was procured, the 
Legislature granting leave to the University to suspend its col- 
legiate department, and to grant the use of its buildings and 
funds in connection with the Trustees of tlie Peabody Fund to 
establish a Normal College. It was also deemed important by 
Dr. Sears to have the State of Tennessee, in its corporate capa- 
city, connected with this movement, although it did not then feel 
willing and able to make an appropriation out of its treasury 
for the purpose. -Hence a law was procured to be passed, or- 
ganizing a State Board of Education, authorized to accept offers 
of suitable buildings to establish a normal school or schools in 
the State. The buildings of the Nashville University, having 
been found more suitable than any others offered, were accepted, 
and an arrangement, to continue for two years, was effected be- 
tween the three Boards to inaugurate the experiment of a great 
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Normal School in Nashville. In making this arrangement, while 
the Trustees of the University distinctly reserved their right to 
select the Principal and his assistants in the new College, and to 
fix their compensation, yet, as neither the State Board of Educa- 
tion nor the Trustees of the University had had any experience 
in conducting a normal school, it was deemed fit and proper, 
on the part of both the two Tennessee Boards, to ask the Pea- 
body Board and its able Agent, Dr. Sears, to assist them in the 
matter by suggesting and selecting suitable teachers to conduct 
the new enterprise. Accordingly the Peabody Board selected 
as President of our and their Normal College that able and 
experienced educator, Dr. £ben S. Stearns. It is not needful 
on this occasion for me to say how thoroughly Dr. Stearns jus- 
tified the confidence reposed in him, — how ably he organized 
and conducted this institution for twelve years, — how, under his 
kind and skilful management and the conjoint fostering care of 
the three Boards, this young College has now grown to be recog- 
nized as one of the leading educational institutions of the South. 

In the year 1881 the State of Tennessee, through an act of 
the Legislature, placed in the hands of its Board of Education 
the sum of ten thousand dollars per annum, to be used and ex- 
pended for the benefit of this Normal College. By succeeding 
Legislatures this appropriation has been renewed and contin- 
ued, and we trust will in the future continue to be given by each 
successive Legislature. 

When, last April, we were deprived by death of our Presi- 
dent and Chancellor, Dr. Stearns, the Board of Trustees of the 
University of Nashville and the Board of Education of Ten- 
nessee looked to the Trustees of the Peabody Fund to select 
and nominate a suitable successor. After taking ample time to 
look around among the many able and experienced teachers of 
the nation for such a person, the Peabody Trustees have made 
choice of Professor W. H. Payne of the University of Michigan. 
On Friday last, the Board of Trustees of Nashville University, 
having had Professor Payne nominated to them, promptly and 
unanimously elected him President of the Normal CoU^e and 
Chancellor of the University of Nashville. The Board of Edu- 
cation have also expressed their assent to his selection. To-day 
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the Peabody Trustees, now in annual session in the city of New 
York, will doubtless take formal confirmatory action in the 
premises. 

We feel confident, from the national reputation of Professor 
Payne, that we shall find that he will ably and worthily fill the 
place made vacant by the death of our lamented Chancellor, 
Dr. Stearns. We most cordially welcome the new Chancellor to 
our midst We promise him all the aid and encouragement of 
our Board in the discharge of his important duties. And while 
we have reason to hope that this Normal College will at the end 
of the prescribed limit of thirty years from the date of Mr. 
Peabody's gift be made the recipient of the largest part of that 
magnificent donation, under the power granted to the Trustees 
of that Fund, we doubt not that meanwhile, through the con- 
tinuous fostering care and the cordial conjoint and harmonious 
action of the three Boards, this institution will continue from 
year to year to grow and expand, and that it will remain, as it 
is this day, the pride of our city, of our State, and of the entire 
South. 

I have now, in behalf of the Trustees of the University of 
Nashville, the pleasure of presenting to you our new Chancellor 
and President, William H. Payne. 

At the conclusion of his remarks, Judge Reese called 
upon Hon. William P. Jones as Representative of the 
State Board of Education, who in substance said : — 

The circumstances by which I am surrounded are somewhat 
embarrassing. It is known to most of you, that the Governor of 
Tennessee is President of the State Board of Education. Upon 
him rightly devolve duties of this kind. He, however, is in New 
York, in the interests of this institution, attending a meeting of the 
Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund. Next, perhaps, in 
authority with us, is the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion ; he, too, is in New York. 

In the absence of these gentlemen, other resident members of 
the Board determined to put forward the late Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and it was not known until this morning that 
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Captain Paine could not be present ; hence, I shall have little to 
say. I shall, however, be pardoned for briefly reviewing the his- 
tory of this institution, and its connection with the State Board of 
Education. 

Prior to 1870, and before I resigned the superintendency of the 
Tennessee Hospital for the Insane, Rev. Dr. Bamas Sears visited 
Tennessee, and was for some time my guest. 

In 1873, and when representing this city and county in the 
State Senate, Dr. Sears came and asked me to introduce a bill pro- 
viding for the organization of a Normal School or schools, by the 
State Board of Education ; and providing also an appropriation of 
f 6,000 from the treasury of the State, upon the condition that a 
like amount should be appropriated from the Peabody Education 
Fund. 

The bill was drawn by the then Superintendent of City Schools 
and mvself. It was submitted to Dr. Sears, had his approval, and 
was by me introduced in the Senate. It passed three readings in 
the Senate, and would undoubtedly have passed the third reading 
in the House if there had been two days more of the session. 

In 1875 Dr. Sears was again in Nashville, and said to me, "As 
you had such success with the Normal School bill, reproduce and 
put it in the hands of some Senator who will most likely secure its 
passage." I did so, but, if my memory serves me, it was defeated 
upon the first reading, and notably because of the appropriation. 
Residing, as I was at that time, some miles in the country, and 
being in poor health, I wrote to Dr. J. Berrien Lindsley to give 
the matter his attention, and to have the bill passed without an 
appropriation from the treasury. The bill was so introduced and 
passed, and it was under this act that the Normal School, now the 
State Normal College, was established. But for its prompt estab- 
lishment and thorough equipment the people are largely indebted 
to the Trustees of Nashville University. When the State Board 
had neither money, suitable grounds, nor buildings, they, with 
commendable zeal and liberality, came forward, and, as our records 
show, tendered — unanimously tendered — these buildings and this 
Campus to the State Board of Education. For this wonderful liber- 
ality they deserve your thanks and have my gratitude. This insti- 
tution could not have prospered as it has done without their kindly 
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consideration, co-operation, and liberality ; and I fully concur with 
Judge Reese in the belief, if it shall be properly nurtured and devel- 
oped, that it will become the recipient of a large proportion of the 
Peabody Fund when it shall be subject to distribution. 

In the organization and conduct of this institution the laws of 
Tennessee impose some twelve or fifteen specific duties upon the 
State Board of Education. While this is so, I think members 
of the local boards regard each Qther as gentlemen looking alike 
to the best interests of the State Normal College, and hence I 
anticipate no trouble or cause of trouble. 

These exercises awaken memories of the late President of the 
Normal College, — that noble, self-sacrificing man, Dr. Eben S. 
Steams, who did so much for the upbuilding of this institution. 

Then, turning to President Payne, Dr. Jones said : — 

In behalf of those I represent, Captain Douglass and Professor 
Goodman, who are present, and other members of the State Board, 
I welcome you to Nashville as an educator. 

I welcome you the more heartily, because a member of the 
Peabody Board informs me that, in consultation, the Peabody 
Trustees determined to recommend the best man in the United 
States, whose services could be had, for this position, and I cannot 
think they have made a mistake. 

I welcome you as tlie President of the State Normal College, to 
which position you have been unanimously elected, and may God 
bless you, and cause you to be equal to the responsibilities and 
duties henceforth devolving upon you. 

After the remarks by Dr. Jones, Judge Reese introduced 
President William H. Payne, who delivered the following 
address : — 

To the Officers and Friends of the University and the College, 

Even if the occasion required it, time does not permit me to 
offer any formal inaugural address- A sense of duty, however, 
invites me to express my gratitude to the Board of Trustees of 
the University, and to the State Board of Education of Tennessee, 
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for having so promptly ratified a nomination informally made by 
the Trustees of the Peabody Board. For this courteous and 
magnanimous act I feel under the deepest obligations. 

At the very threshold of this new career, I am distinctly con- 
scious that I am entering into the labors of other men. This 
University is a monument to the moral heroism, to the wisdom, 
and to the patient continuance in well-doing of a succession of 
noble men, who have made this city and this Commonwealth 
their grateful debtors, and I deem it a high honor to be offi- 
cially connected with an institution that has occupied such an 
eminent place in the history of letters. 

My experience in similar pioneer work prepares me to appre- 
ciate and gratefully acknowledge the labors of my eminent and 
honored predecessor in the Presidency of this College. The 
wise organization of the school, its pre-eminent standing among 
similar institutions, this Campus which his hand converted from 
desert into a garden, all bespeak a soul faithful to noble ideals. 
In the discharge of my duties I shall seek to honor my prede- 
cessor by carrying forward his work and giving proper extension 
to his plans. I shall undertake no revolution, but shall try to 
stimulate and foster normal growth. I shall assume that the 
foundations of the school have been wisely placed, and shall 
aim to build upon these foundations wisely and well. 

The transformation of the literary department of this Univer- 
sity into a Normal College, while at first sight an innovation in 
scholastic history, is really a return to the primitive purpose of 
university organization. In its origin and purpose, the ancient 
University was a corporation of student teachers, — of young men 
who sought the very highest intellectual culture of the time, in 
order that they might become the teachers of the ignorant. A 
necessary condition imposed for obtaining the Bachelor's degree 
was that the candidate should have taught previous to his grad- 
uation ; and the condition on which the Master's degree was 
subsequently granted was the express obligation to teach a cer- 
tain number of years after graduation. Even to-day we hear an 
English educator of high rank asserting that " the true function 
of universities is to teach, and to supply the world with teach- 
ers." To what nobler use, then, could this venerable University 
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be converted, than to the preparation of young men and women 
for the higher and more responsible places in the public school 
service ? I rejoice that I may take an active part in a move- 
ment which has in it the promise of such beneficent results to 
our common country. 

There is no better place than this to reaffirm a truth that is in 
danger of being forgotten, that the primary and fundamental 
qualification for teaching is generous scholarship, a confirmed 
love for the scholarly vocation, a high degree of intellectual 
training. It is necessary to reaffirm this, because at this day, 
when there is such clamorous and persistent dwelling on the 
claims of method, there is the greatest danger of forgetting the 
supreme value of broad scholarship. I do not, for a moment, 
underrate the value of improved methods, and would insist that 
they form a part of every teacher's professional preparation; 
but method, even the best, cannot be accepted as an equivalent 
for scholarship, and any plan of normal instruction which per- 
mits such a substitution is a sharp departure from a wholesome 
ideal. So far as my knowledge goes, this is the only normal 
school in this country which proposes to make its academic work 
of collegiate grade, and it is in such a school, placing before it 
such an aim, that I can most heartily labor. Normal schools of 
the ordinary type, with an academic course of the secondary or 
high-school grade, have their manifest place and function, and 
should be established and liberally sustained in every State ; but 
these will never suffice to give proper tone and inspiration to 
public education. For this necessary purpose there must be 
schools whose intellectual training is of the collegiate or univer- 
sity type. In this institution the Middle, Senior, and Baccalau- 
reate Classes represent the higher aims to which I refer, while 
the Junior Class constitutes the normal school, as distinguished 
from the normal college. 

But academic work of a high grade does not of itself con- 
stitute a normal college. This is a distinctively professional 
school in its constitution and purpose, and so the instruction it 
offers must be in part professional. The teacher must be a 
scholar and something more, — more by that special kind of 
knowledge which fits him for his specific duties. This special 
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knowledge is the theory, the history, and the art of educa- 
tion. Pupils must learn the theory and history of education 
from lectures and books; but for the purposes which this 
School must keep in view, the practice of education will be best 
learned from the observation of good models. I trust the time 
is not far distant when upon this Campus there shall be a model 
school building, accommodating the several grades of a model 
school, which the pupils of this College may reproduce, wholly 
or in part, when they undertake the actual work of teaching. 

To the instructors in this College I wish to say that I shall 
claim the right to share in the privilege of teaching. I shall 
claim this right on the ground of my own personal happiness, 
and as a means of being helpful to them in the cares and labors 
of their difficult office. While it is necessary that this School 
have a distinctive policy to which every instructor must be loyal, 
I wish to encourage, to the greatest extent consistent with this 
policy, versatility and independence in thought. Our students 
must be awakened to the pleasures of the intellectual life, and 
for this purpose their teachers must experience and manifest the 
scholarly spirit. Can we propose to ourselves a fairer conception 
of the scholar than this which I borrow from Plato ? 

A lover not of a part of wisdom, but of the whole, who has a taste 
for every sort of knowledge, and is curious to learn, and is never satis- 
fied ; who has magnificence of mind and is the spectator of all time and 
all existence ; who is harmoniously constituted ; of a well-proportioned 
and gracious mind ; who has a good memory and is quick to learn ; 
noble, gracious, the friend of truth, justice, courage, temperance. 

To the students of this College I desire to say that I shall find 
my happiness in being their teacher, their helper, and their friend. 
At the first I cannot expect them to yield me that confidence 
and affection which, on the part of those who know me, have for 
many years made me one of the happiest of men ; but I cannot 
forbear to confess that I covet this confidence and affection, nor 
to declare that I shall strive to deserve them. 

Through the munificent aid coming to us from the benevolence 
of that prince of modem philanthropists, George Peabody ; profit- 
ing by the liberality of the Trustees of this University, who have 
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placed this beautiful building and these grounds at our disposal ; 
encouraged and aided by this great Commonwealth, through its 
generous appropriations administered by the State Board of Edu- 
cation, — what is there that we may not hope to accomplish for 
the cause of popular education ? Shall not every noble and 
honorable instinct stimulate president, teacher, and pupil to 
honor to the fullest the trust which we have assumed ? 

A word more and I have done. Being human, I shall doubt- 
less make mistakes ; but, being also human, you I doubt not will 
find it easy to pardou my errors when you discover, as I believe 
you will, that they have proceeded from the head, and not from 
the heart. 

Under these auspices I now assume the duties of Chancellor 
of this University and of President of this Normal College. 

President Payne's address concluded the exercises in the 
chapel ; after which the examination of the new candidates 
was begun. 
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The report on Teachers' Institutes in Tennessee, made 
to the Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund, by the 
Hon. Frank M. Smith, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in that State, was received too late to appear in the 
Report of the General Agent pro tempore. In speaking 
of the Peabody Scholarships allotted to the State of 
Tennessee, he says : — 

The scholarships in the State Normal College have been much 
sought after this year. I adopted the plan of holding an examina- 
tion in each county in the State, having in view a twofold object : 
first, to get the very best material for the College possible ; second, 
to advertise the school, and thus lead the people to inquire into 
the merits of the institution. I was successful on both counts. 
More than three hundred applicants attended the examinations, 
and twice as many letters were received at this office urging the 
claims of the different applicants. Circulars were sent to news- 
papers, with request to publish, giving notice of the examination, 
a copy of which is herewith submitted. 

He concludes his Report in the following words : — 

I cannot submit this Report without saying a few words concern- 
ing this noble institution. No institution in the State has a firmer 
hold upon the hearts of our people, because no other is so well 
equipped for the special training of teachers. 

I give the following extract firom the message of Gov. Robert 
L Taylor to the last General Assembly, viz. : — 

The State Normal College, situated in the city of Nashville, and 
devoted to the training of young men and women for the profession of 
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teaching, is the best of its kind in the South. It should be fostered 
and sustained by the State, because the efficiency of the public schools 
depends upon the training and qualifications of the teachers. I rec- 
ommend that the sum of ten thousand dollars ($10,000), the annual 
appropriation which has for some years been given to this institution, 
be made for its support. 

The appropriation was made. 

EXPENSE. 
Receipts, 

From the State for Normal College $10,000.00 

From Peabody Board for Scholarships . . . 2,800.00 

From Peabody Board for Institutes 1,200.00 

From Frank M. Smith for Institutes .... 278.80 

$14,278.80 

Disbursements. 

To State Normal College $io,oco.oo 

To fourteen Scholarships 2,800.00 

To Hon. Thomas H. Paine 100.00 

To Institutes 1,378.80 

$14,278.80 

The sum of ten thousand dollars included in this Report is the 
amount of the appropriation made by the State for the State Nor- 
mal College and expended by the State Board of Education, and 
is given that your honorable body may know what is being done 
for the special training of teachers in Tennessee. 

IN CONCLUSION. 

Permit me to return the sincere thanks of this department and 
of the whole people of Tennessee to your honorable body for the 
great good which has come to us from the noble benefaction of 
Mr. George Peabody, so wisely administered by you. We shall hold 
his name and yours in perpetual remembrance, and the children 
who are to come will rise up and call you blessed. 
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The following letter from Mr. Joseph Baldwin is here 
appended : — 

Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, LL.D., 

President of the Peabody Board of Trustees* 

Dear Sir, — It gives me pleasure to report the continued 
and increasing prosperity of the Sam Houston State Normal 
School, as indicated by an attendance during the session closing 
June 2, 1887, of 212 students, representing 98 counties. The 
whole number of different students enrolled during the eight 
years of the existence of the School is 1,203. The following 
table shows for each year the number of graduates : — 

GRADUATING CLASSES. 

Class of June, 1880, two years' course 37 

Class of June, 188 1, two years' course 55 

Class of June, 1882, two years' course 73 

Class of June, 1883, two years' course 11 

Classes of June, 1884, two years' course, 56 ; two and a half years* 

course, 45 loi 

Classes of June, 1885, two years' course, 90 ; three years' course, 

28 "8 

Classes of June, 1886, two years' course, 82; three years* course, 

56 138 

Classes of June, 1887, two years' course, 93 ; three years' course, 

SI »46 

Total number 74S 
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The influence of the School in the State continues to widen 
and deepen. State Superintendent B. M. Baker, in his Annual 
Report for 1886, says : — 

Sam Houston Normal Institute continues to grow in merit. It 
has done a wonderful work for Texas, and, if liberally supported, will 
increase in usefulness each succeeding year. Teachers who have 
attended this institution may be found in every county, and in almost 
every city. In every instance they are worthy and competent. The 
Faculty reports submitted herewith show the operations of the Institute 
during the past two terms. In every way they show most satisfactory 
results. 

Through the liberality of the Legislature we have been able, 
during vacation, to remodel and greatly improve our buildings, 
and increase by one half our apparatus and library. We have 
now, next to the University, the best equipped institution in the 
State. 

The ninth annual session opens with an increased attendance 
of 69 over any previous year, indicating an increasing interest 
throughout the State. 

There is in Texas a healthy and steady educational progress. 
State Superintendent O. H. Cooper is the right man in the right 
place, and is doing a great work. We hope in a few more years 
to have a school system equal to the best. 

From the beginning, the Trustees of the Peabody Education 
Fund have generously fostered the Sam Houston State Normal 
School. Indeed, it was founded through the agency of Dr. 
Barnas Sears. Your Board has contributed from $3,000 to 
$7,000 annually to enable us to secure the best teachers and 
maintain a Normal School of a high order. During the past 
year, on account of the misfortunes of Charleston, you limited 
us to $2,500. We trust for the current year you will be able to 
give us $3,000, as we greatly need it. 

To encourage effort in every noble direction, your Board has 
annually contributed medals to be bestowed upon mentorious 
students. At the commencement exercises, June 2, 1887, these 
medals were awarded as follows : Miss Jessie Ward and Miss 
Anna Ellis, valedictorian and salutatorian of the graduating 
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class, were awarded the silver medals. Bronze medals were 
awarded to the undergraduating classes as follows : George 
Wright, Lulu Ward, F. C. Humphries, Dovie Nowlin, Dorthula 
Morrow. 

In the name of all the educational interests of our State, we 
thank your Board for the great work you have done for Texas 
and the South. 

Very respectfully yours, 

Joseph Baldwin, 

Princi^ Sam Houston Normal IniiititU, 

HuNTsviLLE, Texas, 
Sept 26, 1887. 
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209, 341, 397. 



Haygood, Doctor, 306, 312, 327, 380, 

381. 
Hempstead, Texas, 33. 

Hollings worth, Hon. O. N., 141. 

Holly Springs, Miss., 35, 137. 

Houck, Hon. Henry, 392. 

Houma, La., 386, 387, 389. 

Houston, Hon. Samuel, 345. 

Houston, Professor, 66. 

Houston, Texas, 32, 35, 80. (See 

Sam Houston.) 
Hoyte, Dr. J. W., 296. 
Hunter, Miss M. R. S., 75. 
Huntsville, Ala., 25, 136, 137, 327, 

380,381. 
Huntsville, Texas, 167, 225, 3i2» 314, 

343-345. 440- 



Iberville, La., 333. 

Indiana, 187, 188. 

Industrial Schools, needed, 125. 

Investments, 40-48. (See Bonds; 

also separate States, especially 

Floiida and Mississippi.) 
luka, Miss., 137. 



Jackson, Hon. Henry R. : at meet- 
ings, 3, 4. 40, 105, 146, 152, 189, 348. 
396; committees, 40, 113, 119^ 123, 
146, 189, 190; reports, 154, 177- 
181, 193, 197, 200 ; withdrawal, 
238. 304, 341 ; services, 239; reso- 
lution, 367. 

Jackson, Tenn., 35, 87, 88, 138. 

Jacksonville, Ala., 136, 327, 380. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, quoted, 283, 
310. 

Johnson, Prof. William Preston, 312, 

377. 
Jonesboro, Tenn., 418. 

Jones, Prof. J. W., 27, 75. 

Jones, Prof. W. P., 300, 417, 424, 

432 ; address, 429-431. 

I Joynes, Prof. E. S., 23, 27, 68, 75. 
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Kansas, 187, 188. 

Kellogg, Mrs. £. D., 215. 

Kentucky: represented, 75; bene- 
fited, 92; seeking aid, 115, 117, 
119-121, 147, 170; laws improved, 
127 ; school bill, 170. 

Keyser, W. Va., 393. 

Klemm, Dr. L. R., 376. 

Knoxville, Tenn., 27, 75, 77, 138. 



La Fayette, Ala^ 381. 

Lafayette, La., 386, 387, 389. 

Lake Charles, La., 331, 386, 387, 

389- 
Lake City, Fla., 34, 184. 

Lane, Rev. Charles, 380. 

Liebig, 267. 

Lindsay, Professor, 66. 

Lindsley, Hon. J. Berrien, 256, 257, 
300. 301, 417, 418 ; address, 422, 
423; letter, 430. 

Lindsley, Philip, 286. 

Livingston, Ala., 136, 380. 

Lockett, Prof. S. H., 75. 

Lonoke, Ark., 85. 

Louisiana: reports (1881), 28, 29; 
(1882), 77-79; (1883), 140. 141; 
(1884), 164-166; (1885), 222-224; 
(1886), 328-335; (1887), 383-391 ; 
appropriations (1881), 35; (1882), 
81; (1883), 143; (1884), 172; 
(1885), 23s; (1886), 337; (1887), 
394 ; total, 407 ; Tulane estate, 55, 
56; statistics, 57; bonds, 44, 45, 
48, 150; Normal (^. v.) School 
166 ; reply, 245, 246 ; scholarships, 
3i3f 320, 370; Nashville celebra- 
tion, 413, 414. 

Louisville, Ky. : seeking aid, 116, 
117; address, 117 ; memorial, 117- 
122, 147 ; bonds, 151. 

Lovett, Prof. J. A. B., 381, 382. 

Lowell, Miss Augusta, 75. 

Lowry, Governor, 94, 95. 

Lowndes, Thomas Pinckney, 369. 



Lowndes, William, 365. 

Lusher, Hon. Robert M., 77 ; letter, 
257 ; quoted, 413, 414. 

Lyman, CoL Theodore : at meetings, 
3. 40. 49. 99. 105, 146, 152, 189, 
"95» 255. 303, 340, 348; commit- 
tees, 36, 40^ 98, 147, 148, 189, 
«90^ 239, 261, 341. 397 ; reports, 41, 
99, 176; assistant secretary, 43; 
thanks voted to, 146. 

Lynchburg, Va., 373. 



Macalester, Charles, original 
Trustee, 402. 

Macaulay, quoted, 265. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, 264. 

Macon, Ga., 160, 248, 380, 411. 

Madison, James, quoted, 10. 

Maine, 187, 188. 

Mallon, Prof. Bernard, 345. • 

Manhood, 265. 

Mann, Horace, 64. 

Manning, Hon. Thomas C. : at meet- 
ings, 3, 40, 49, 105, 146, 152, 189, 
"99. 255, 303, 349, 395; on com- 
mittees, 36, 123, 189, 209, 261 ; 
reports and correspondence, 36-39, 
41, 50. 87, 190-193; bonds, 87, 88, 
"3. 123, 190, 199. 257. 259; ad- 
dress, 89-98 ; thanks, 99 ; motion, 

339- 
Mansfield, La., 331, 332, 385, 386^ 

389- 
Many, La., 389. 

Marion, Ala., 25, 326, 327, 380, 381. 

Marion, S. C, 376, 378. 

Marion, Va., 213. 

Marshall College, W. Va., 392. 

Martinsburg, W. Va., 392. 

Maryland: superintendent, 18; ex- 
cluded, 91. 

Materialism, ro. 

Mayo, Rev. Amory D wight : work, 
54, 268, 306 ; quoted, 197 ; agency, 
331 ; expenses, 328, 337, 381. 
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McBryde, Prof. L. M., 75. 
McClure, Colonel, 273, 274. 
McGillivray, Dr., 65, 131. 
Mcllvaine, Bishop : prayer, 207, 209; 

death, 363 ; original 'irustee, 402. 
McKinney, Hon. T., 343. 
Medals, 27, 28, 60, 67, 73, 139, 165, 

244» 3^5* 324, 400; vote, 36; mint, 

176; motto, 232. {See Pea^dy.) 
Melton, Hon. Samuel W., 22. 
Memminger, Hon. Mr., 31a 
Memphis, Tenn., 75, 138. 
Michigan, 187, 188. 
Milan, Tenn., 27. 
Miles, Hon. William Porchir, 24. 
Military Class, 273. 
Military Schools, 13. 
Milledgeville, Ga., 70, 71. 
Miller, Eva, 212. 
Minden, La., 331-333, 385. 
Minnesota, 187, 188. 
Mississippi: reports (1881), 26; 

(1882), 73, 74; (1883). 137. 138; 

(1884), 162; appropriations (1881), 

35; (i882).8i; (1883), 143; (1884). 
172; total, 93, 407; correspond- 
ence, 36-39; constitutional lim- 
itation, 39, 50 ; statistics, 57 ; 
legislature, 44, 88; repudiated 
bonds, 39, 48, 50, 89-98, 1 1 2-1 1 5, 
123. 149, 150, 154, 177-200,257, 259. 
300; Manning's address, 89-98; 
Industrial Institute, 162 ; compari- 
son with Florida case, 235 ; super- 
intendent's reply, graduates, 247; 
omitted, 320; scholarships with- 
drawn, 313, 369. 

Missouri, excluded, 92. 

Mitchell, Prof. R. I^, 132. 

Mitchell, Prof. R. \V., 4[8. 

Mitchell, Prof. T. J., 158, 213, 215, 

327* 328, 381- 
Mobile Bonds, 41, 145, 148, 150. 
Model Schools, 307. 

Monroe, La., 331-333. 385- 
Montgomery, Ala., 269, 327, 381. 



Montgomery Bell Fund, 289-^295. 
Montgomery, Prof. H. P., 22, 65, 68. 
Montgomery, Prof. W. S., 68. 
Monticello, Fla., 136. 
Morehouse, La., 388. 
Morgan, Benjamin S., 21 1, 247, 326, 

391.392,421,422. 
Morgan, Hon. J. Pierpont: elected 

Trustee, 255; at meetings, 348, 

396 ; Treasurer, 260, 341, 395, 398 ; 

absent, 339; on committees, 397. 
Moses, Professor, 66, 133, 
Moten, Miss Lucy £.,68. 
Mount Pleasant, S. C, 159. 
Mundella, Hon. Mr., 232, 267. 
Murfreesboro, Tenn., 27. 



Nashville Normal School : con- 
nection with university, 14, 15, 107, 
217, 317 ; scholarships, 34, 35, 38, 
84-86, 93, 107, 117, 142-144, 167, 
217, 234-236, 239, 407; prosper- 
ity, 60, 154; president's house, 
61 ; usefulness, 77, 201, 248 ; sup>- 
port, 164, 222, 370, 371 ; letters, 
*73~^76, 256, 312-316; Mississippi, 
192-194 ; difficulties overcome, 
237 ; reports, 240-244, 43M38 ; 
questions, 244, 245 ; standing, 246 ; 
statistics, 256, 257 ; Florida, 259 ; 
historic address, 275-302 ; original 
trustees, 301 ; centennial, 315, 358 ; 
established, 317, 356; new allot- 
ment, 320: South Carolina, 322, 
323. 377 ; North Carolina, 325 ; 
relation to Peabody Trustees, 340, 
396; medals, 345-348 ; president's 
death, 351-354; I^uisiana, 383; 
Georgia, 412; Peabody anniver- 
sary, 399-423 ; inauguration, 423- 
425 ; supplement, 436. 

Natchitoches, La., 223, 328, 383. 

National Education Association, 24, 
168, 169. 

Newberne, N. C, 19. 
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Newell, Dr. M. A.» i8, 68, 131, 212, 

392. 
New Iberia, La., 331, 384, 386, 387, 

389- 
New Jersey, 187, 188. 

New Orleans : Tulane {g. v.) gift, 
55, 56, 223 ; schools, 77, jS ; bonds, 
15O1 151; appeal, 164-166; rough 
usage, 164; letter, 257: Exposi- 
tion, 274; institutes, 330-333; 
medals, 384. 

Newton, N. C, 19, 158. 

New York, 187, 188. 

Nicholson, Prof. H., 75. 

Norcross, Ga., 160. 

Normal Institutes : Virginia, 17, 129, 
130* 373» 374 ; general, 21-24, 
168 ; colored, 21, 22 ; white, 23, 
24; Mississippi, 26; Tennessee, 
27» 28, 75, 163; Alabama, 30, 31, 
162 ; Texas, 33, 81 ; cost, 34, 35, 
234-236, 370, 395, 396 ; usefulness, 
59, 60; omitted, 65, 72; South 
Carolina, 68, 158, 322, 323; Geor- 
gia, 71, 160, 161 ; aid, 107 ; Florida, 
i3Sf 136, 161 ; county institutes, 
138; North Carolina, 158; West 
Virginia, 212 ; frequent, 301. 

Normal Scholarships : \Vinthrop*s 
opinion, 51 ; cost, 394, 395. (See 
Nashville.) 

Normal Schools: special need, 11- 
13 ; Tennessee, 14-16 ; Virginia, 
17, 211; West Virginia, 17, 2ii; 
constitutional requirement, 17 ; 
South Carolina, 19, 20 ; Alabama, 
25, 272; Louisiana, 28; North 
Carolina, 66, 215; cost, 142-T44, 
172-174, 237, 238; professional 
training, 228, 229. 

North Carolina : reports (1881), r8- 
20; (1882), 65; (1883), 132-134; 
(1884). 157, 158; (1885), 214.215; 
(1886). 325; (1887), 374; appro- 
priations (1S81), 34; (1882), 81; 
(1883), 143; (1884), 172; (1885). 



235; (1886), 338; (1887), 394; 
total, 407 ; Mayo's visit, 54 ; sta- 
tistics, 57; legislature, 123, 210; 
reply, 249 ; scholarships, 313, 320, 
370; medal scholars, 347; Nash- 
ville celebration, 414, 415. 
Northrop, Dr., 287. 



0*Neale, Hon. R., 22. 
0*Neal, Governor, 263. 
Opelousas, La., 331. 
Orangeburg, S. C, 67, 158, 216, 234, 

377» 378. 
Orange, Texas, 33. 
Orleans, La., 141. 
Orr, Dr. G. J. : quoted, 71 ; work, 

135; reports, 160, 219, 293; reply, 

247, 248; letter, 410-413. 
Oswalt, Miss Emma, 386, 389. 



Paink, Hon. Thomas H., 138, 163, 
221, 235, 236 ; letter, 416-419 ; sal- 
ary, 437- 

Palmer, Hon. Solomon : reports, 221, 
326, 327, 380-383; reply, 249; 
letter, 408, 409. 

Parker, Mr., 138. 

Patterson, Prof. William B., 327,328, 

381. 
Payne, Prof. William H., 360, 361, 

3671392; inauguration, 424-435 » 
address, 431-435. (^^^ NashvilU,) 
Peabody, George: engraving, 4; 
plans, 6-8, 106, 114, 115; monu- 
ment, 13, 202 ; Mississippi (q. v.) 
funds, 37, 94, 97» "3 ; bequest, 90 ; 
sixteenth anniversary, 108 ; Let- 
ter of Trust, 117, 349, 402-405; 
esteemed, 170; bounty, 185, 236^ 
275> 276, 401, 402; pacific intent, 
200, 237 ; prayer, 207 ; entertain- 
ment, 208 ; portrait, 341 ; friend 
of Winthrop, 277; tree, 286 ; statue, 
311; Ewing*s tribute, 316; busts. 
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324. 341; pledges, 349; personal 
appointment, 361 ; twentieth anni- 
versary, 399-423; life, 400; Con- 
gressional medal, 405; Winthrop 
eulogy, 406; anniversary tributes 
from several States, 407-423; 
Payne's tribute, 434. 

Peabody Fund: purpose, 5-9; new 
departure, 1 1 ; the normal schools, 
II, 12; burden shared, 14; freed- 
men, 50; not understood, 51-54; 
success, 56 ; Proceedings distrib- 
uted, 62, 63 ; indispensable, 63 ; 
testimony, 79 ; inadequate, 108 ; 
crippled, no; consecrated, in ; 
ultimate distribution, 112; endan- 
gered, 1 28, 129 ; comes to the 
rescue, 130; securities, 150, 151; 
account of, 275-280; income les- 
sened, 306; the Trustees not re- 
sponsible for this diminution, 311 ; 
established, 34S, 402 ; personal 
pledges, 348 ; amount, 403 ; oper- 
ations, 404. (See separate States.) 

Peabody Institutes : Virginia, 325 ; 
Miss Ross, 327 ; Louisiana, 332- 
334,384-389; Tennessee, 335, 336; 
Arkansas, 336 ; cost, 337, 338, 372- 
374 ; West Virginia, 392. 

Peabody Medals, 346, 347, 383, 384. 

Peabody Normal College, 359. 

Peabody Normal Schools : grant, 28 ; 
cost, 35, 85. 

Peabody Scholarships : questions, 
244; cost, 394, 395; first, 288; 
demand, 313 ; number, 406, 407, 
436. (See iVbj^w7/(f ; also ^//«>- 
prtations, under the head of each 
State.) 

Pearisburg, Va., 373. 

Penfield, Prof. Benjamin B., 352, 
354; Nashville celebration, 399, 
424 ; address, 425, 426. 

Pennsylvania, 273. 

Pensacola, Fla., 72. 

Peters, Prof. R. L., 22. 



Petersburg, Va., 65, 325. 

Philippi, W. Va., 392. 

Phillips, Professor, 66. 

Phillips, Miss Sallie, 386, 389. 

Pickett, Hon. A., 171, 417. 

Pine Bluff, Ark., 79, 85. 

Pittsburg Bonds, 148, 150, 156. 

Plato, quoted, 434. 

Plymouth, N. C, 19. 

Point Pleasant, W. Va., 393. 

Porter, Dr. Toomer, 310. 

Porter, Hon. A. J., 300, 354. 

Porter, Hon. James D. : elected 
Trustee, 168 ; at meetings, 152, 
i55i 189, 195, 255. 303, 339. 340, 
348, 396 ; on committees, 239, 255, 
261, 341, 395, 397 ; governor, 278, 
279, 283 ; Nashville, 301, 339, 340, 
359» 360, 396, 398 ; Ewing letter, 
361 ; tribute to Stearns, 367, 395 ; 
Tennessee, 418, 425. 

Porter, Prof. T. L., 138. 

Powellton, Va., 373. 

Powers, Prof. James K., 327. 

Prairie Bluff, Ark., 224. 

Prairie View, Texas, 32, 167. 

Prattville, Ala., 326, 381. 

Pressnell, Supt. H., 417. 



Qdincy, Fla., 72, 136. 



Rainwater, Professor, 138. 

Raney, Hon. George P., 181-185, 189. 

Raub, Prof. A. N., 212. 

Reed, Miss, 18. 

Reed, Prof. Alonzo, 333. 

Reese, Hon. William B., 300, 399, 

422, 424 ; Nashville, 301 ; address, 

426-429,431. 
Reese, J. J., 301, 418. 
Rhode Island, 82, 187, 1S8. 
Rice, Hon. James H. : report, 375- 

378; letter, 415, 416. 
Richmond, Miss S. E., 68. 
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Richmond, Va., 130, 131, 230. 

Rieman, Prof. E. W., 68. 

Reinhard, Prof. A., 68. 

Riggs» George W. : death, 4, 5, 36 ; 
action approved, 42 ; Nashville, 
301 ; original Trustee, 402. 

Ripley, Miss., 137. 

Rives, Hon. William C, original 
Trustee, 402. 

Rodenbach, Prof. W. T., 218. 

Rogers, Capt. William C, 78. 

Rose, Matilda H., 327. 

Rousseau, Miss Nette, 333, 386, 389. 

Ruffner, Hon. W. H., 17,64, 157, 214. 

Russell, George Peabody: letter of 
resignation, 122 ; absence, 123, 
124, 146; Nashville, 301 ; original 
Trustee, 402. 

Russell, Hon. Albert J., 161, 246. 

Russellville, Ark., 85. 

Ruston, La., 386, 388, 389. 



Saint Augustine, Fla., 184. 

Salado, Texas, 33. 

Salem, Va , 65, 325. 

Salisbury, N. C, 19. 

Sam Houston College, 32, 35, 80, 
86, 142, 144, 167, 172, 225, 235; 
statistics, 226, 235, 338 ; teachers, 
314, 315; usefulness, 343-345; re- 
port, 438-440. (See Texas,) 

Sandersville, Ga., 135. 

San Marco, Texas, 33. 

Sargent, Dr. D. A., 175, 243. 

Savannah, Ga., 380, 411. 

Scholarships, 1 71-173. (See A/asA- 
ville^ Normal t^xidi separate States.) 

Schoolmasters, ridiculed, 227, 228, 
272. 

School-officers, non-partisan, 271, 272. 

Scotland, education, 266. 

Scottsboro, Ala., 381. 

Sears, Rev. Dr. Barnas : death, 4, 
294; overwork, 5, 13, 14, 202; eu- 
logy, 6, 289, 293 ; Virginia address. 



6, 7 ; South Carolina, 19 ; Louisi- 
ana, 28; estate, 43, 87; allusions, 
49, 145 ; rank, 64 ; his death a 
turning-point, 106 ; relation to Dr. 
Steams, 107, 353; devotion, 196; 
qualifications, 203 ; appointment, 
208, 277, 406 ; Nashville, 240, 278- 
285, 301, 356, 359; tree, 286; with- 
drawal of aid, 288 ; visit, 289, 293 ; 
letter, 300 ; aid indispensable, 305; 
thoroughness, 306; Swing's trib- 
ute, 317 ; nobility, 344 ; policy, 
411; suggestions for Tennessee, 
417, 418, 422, 428, 430; for Texas, 
439; friend of Watson, 427. (See 
Central Agent.) 

Securities, 44-48, 150, 151. (See 
Bonds, Florida, Mississippi, Mobile, 
Southern States.) 

Sharkey, Judge William L., 112. 

Sheib, Dr. Edward E., 223, 329-335, 

384-389- 
Shelby Springs, Ala., 381. 

Shepherd, Governor, 310. 

Shepherd, Professor, 134. 

Shreveport, La., 331, 332, 384. 

Slater, John F., gift, 50, 54-56, 109, 
3", 312. 

Slaton, W. M., 380. 

Slavery, half -abolished, 109, no. 
(See Colored.) 

Sloan, Prof. B., 68. 

Smart, Hon. J. H., 24, 71. 

Smith, Gen. J. A., 162, 247. 

Smith, Hon. Frank M., 396, 397, 436. 

Smith, Mrs. M. U., 66. 

Smith, Prof. Alby L., 386-389. 

Smith, Prof. H. H., 345. 

Soldan, Prof. F. Louis, 23, 27. 

South Carolina : reports (1881), 20- 
24; (1882), 67-69; (1883), 134, 
13s; (1884), 158-160; (1885), 216- 
219; (1886), 321-324; (1887), 375- 
378; appropriations (1881), 34; 
(1882), 81; (1883), 143; (1884), 
172; (1885), 235; (1886), 338; 
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(1887), 394; total, 407; Mayors 
visits, 54, 198; statistics, 19, 57; 
legislature, 63, 210; scholarships, 
3i3f 320, 370; Meclianical Col- 
lege* 323 ; Governor Aiken, 364 j 
Normal School, 369 ; Nashville 
celebration, 415, 416. 

Southern States : sensitiveness, 6 ; 
struggle for free schools, 8, 9 
illiteracy, 10, 58, 100, loi, 307, 
308 ; individual gifts, 56 ; graded 
schools, 66; inadequacy of the 
fund, roS, 112; hour of need, 
III; repudiation, 115; unfairness, 
116^ 258; material gain, 210; sta- 
tistics and expenditure, 227 ; pres- 
ent loyalty, 237; alienation, 273; 
rebellion, 276 ; school-superin- 
tendents, 289; deep feeling, 307; 
political suffrage, 308, 309; trav- 
els, 31 5 ; teachers' institutes, 349 ; 
Aiken's interest, 364; feeling to- 
ward Mr. Feabody, 402, 403 ; gift 
unparalleled, 421. (See separate 
States ; also A'ormal.) 

Spartansburg, S. C, 21, 158, 216, 
322, 324. 

Starkfe, Fla., 72, 136. 

State Superintendents, 314. 

Staunton, Va., 132, 213, 325. 

Stearns, Dr. Eben Sperry : manage- 
ment, 26 ; rent, 40 ; oration, 61 ; 
work, 107 ; character, 138, 431 ; 
letters, 154. 155, 173-176, 3"-3i6; 
medals, 164 ; reports, 202, 203, 
239-244; addresses, 222, 275-302, 

358, 359» 400-407 * accounts, 261, 
339, 340; new work, 317 ; scholar- 
ships, 320, 323, 339; death, 351, 
352, 358, 360, 367. 429; career, 
352-356* 363; successor, 354-356; 
office, 357 ; estate and family, 395, 
396; absence, 399; Winthrop let- 
ter, 404-406 ; experience, 428. 

Steele, Professor, 138. 

Stone, Gov. J. M., 38. 



Strasburg, Va., 373, 378. 

Stuart, Hon. A. H. H. : at meetings, 

3» 40, 49» 99. 105* "46. i9Sf 255. 
348* 396; on committees, 40, 98, 
100, 122, 123, 146, 149, 189, 190, 
209, 251, 255, 261, 341, 397; ab- 
sence, 153, 304; tribute to Jackson, 
239; Nashville, 301; report, 307, 
350 ; views, 308. 

Suffrage, 268. ( See Southern StaUs. ) 

Summit, Miss., 137. 

Sumter, S. C, 376, 378, 



Tallahassee, Fla., 72, 161, 181- 

185, 199, 220. 
Tarbox, L. J., 418. 
Taylor, Gen. Dick, 228, 30X. 
Taylor, Hon. Robert L., 396, 397, 

436, 437- 
Teachers' Institutes, 12. 

Tennessee: reports (1881), 26-28; 

{1882), 73-77; (1883), 138, 139; 

(1884), 163, 164; (1885), 221, 222; 

(1886), 335, 336; appropriations 

(i88i),3S;(i882).8i; (1883), 144; 
(1884), 172; (1885), 235; (1886), 
338; (1887), 395; total, 407; ad- 
dress, 10; raising money, 14-16; 
statistics, 57; scholarships, 61,62, 
98, 137, 139. 313* 320, 370 ; school- 
attendance, 66 ; State co-operation, 
107, 237; legislature, 123, 210; 
medals, 139, 346, 347 ; Normal 
College, 172; letter, 256 ; minutes, 
256, 257 ; choice by Dr. Sears, 
278-282 ; contribution, 358 ; Board 
of Education, 359, 360; attendance 
of teachers, 381 ; anniversary cele- 
bration, 400, 406, 407, 416-419; 
institutes, 417 ; debt, 423; Payne's 
inauguration, 436, 437. ( See Nash- 
ville, Normal,) 
Texas: reports (i88i),3i-33; (1882), 
80-84; (1883), 141, 142; (1884), 
166-168; (1885), 225, 226; appro- 
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priations (i8Si), 35; (1882), 81; 
(1883), 144; (1S84), 172; (1885), 
23s; (1886), 338; (1887), 395; to 
tal, 407 ; address, 10; statistics, 57 ; 
legislature, 63; Press Association, 
81, 82 ; school laws, 82 ; excluded, 
92 ; pay of teachers, 247 ; superin- 
tendent's reply, 248 ; scholarships, 
3^3. 320, 370 ; Normal College, 343, 
344; medal scholars, 346, 347 ; uni- 
versities, 368; Nashville celebra- 
tion, 419 ; progress, 438-440. (See 
Satn Houston.) 

Thibodeaux, La., 331. 

Thigpen, W. R., 38a 

Thompson, Hon. Hugh S., 22, 68, 

69, I34» 310- 
Thompson, Hon. W. E., 249, 250, 

336, 337. 4'0- 
Thompson, J. L., 153. 

Toccoa, Ga., 70, 71. 

Tomlinson, Professor, 66, 133, 157. 

Treasurer, action approved, 41, 42. 

Tree-planting, 286, 287. 

Trousdale, Col. Leon, 284, 418. 

Troy. Ala., 327,381. 

Trustees : twentieth meeting, 3-48 ; 
twenty-first, 49-104 ; twenty-sec- 
ond, 105-149; twenty-third, 152- 
194 ; twenty-fourth, 195-302 ; 
twenty-fifth, 303-342 ; twenty-sixth, 
348-39S ; needed, 106 ; esteemed, 
170 ; discretionary power, 193 ; 
claim, III ; arguments before 
Congress, 230 ; co-operation with 
Tennessee, 257 ; original, 301, 402 ; 
survivors, 405. (See Peabody 
Fund ; also separate names.) 

Tucker, Ex-Chancellor, 380. 

Tulane, Hon. Paul, 55, 56, 223, 312. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala., 326, 380, 381. 

Tuskegee, Ala., 25, 136, 162, 230, 327 

Tyler, Texas, 33. 

Union Springs, Ala., 381. 
Union, W. Va., 393. 



Virginia; reports (1881), 17, 18; 
(1882), 64, 65; (1883), 130-132; 
(1884), 156. 157; (1885). 213,214; 
(1886), 325, 326; (1887), 371-374; 
appropriations (1881), 34; (1882), 
81; (1883), 144; (1884), 173; 

■ (1885), 235; (1886), 338; {1887), 
395 \ total, 407 ; Mayo's visit, 54 ; 
statistics, 57 ; superintendent ques- 
tioned, 63, 64 ; Normal schools, 
66, 75 ; scholarships, 139, 238, 313, 
320, 370 ; Farr's report, 311; medal 
scholars (see Peabody)^ 346 ; Nash- 
ville celebration, 408, 419-421. 



Wade, Prof. A. L., 63, 129. 

Waite, Hon. Morrison R. : at meet- 
ings, 40, 99. ioS» 146, 152, I95» 255. 
303. 340. 348 ; on committees, 40, 
98, 119, 147, 189, 255, 261, 341, 
397; Slater fund, 55; memorial, 
100, 109; reports, 147, 307; 
motions, 176, 193, 194, 367; Nash- 
ville, 255, 301. 

Walmsley, Miss I^eonora, 386, 389. 

Walton, Mrs. E. L. N., 131. 

Walton, Prof. George A., 131, 213. 

Warren, M. A., 323. 

Warren, Prof. Henry P., 18. 

Warrior, Ala., 327. 

Washington Principal, 162. 

Washington University, 386, 389. 

Waterbur>', Prof. William, 333. 

Watkins, Samuel, 423. 

Watson, Hon. Samuel ; aid, 278, 318; 
dedication, 284, 285 ; Nashville 
school, 301, 418, 424, 427 ; death, 

359. 
Waxahachi, Texas, 34, 67. 

Way cross, Ga., 135. 

West Virginia: reports (1881), 16, 
17; (1882), 63, 64; (1883), 129; 
(1884), 156; (1885), 21X, 212; 
(1886), 326; (1887), 391-393; ap- 
propriations (1881), 34; (1882), 
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8i; (1883), 144; (1884), 173; 
(1885), 236; (1886), 338; (1887), 
395; total, 407 ; un visited, 10; sta- 
tistics, 57 ; legislature, 63 ; reply, 
247; scholarships, 313, 320, 370; 
Normal School, 321 ; enrolment, 
326; Nashville celebration, 408, 
421, 422. 
Wetmore, Samuel: at meetings, 3, 

40t 49» 99> I05> 146 > ^^^ commit- 
tees, 5, 40, 98, 147 ; Treasurer, • 
36,87, 153, 176; resolutions, 250, 
251 ; death, 204, 210 ; career, 205 ; 
successor, 239, 255, 260; Nash- 
ville School, 301 ; original Trus- 
tee, 402. 

Wheeling, \V. Va., 17, 393. 

Whipple, Bishop H. B. : at meetings, 
3» 40, 49, 99. 105. 146, 148, I95» 
255. 303* 340» 348, 396; on com- 
mittees, 40, 122, 200 ; motions, 
36, 255, 367, 397 ; gratification, 145; 
memorial to Congress, 149 : absent, 
152. 153; prayers, 195. 303, 348; 
Nashville, 255, 301. 

White Teachers, 23, 24. (See Co/- 
ore</f Institutes^ Normal.) 

Wickersham, Hon. J. P., 24, 64, 131. 

Williamston, S. C, 376, 378. 

Wilson, N. C, 19, 65, 66, 133, 158, 

Wilson, Professor, 66. 

Winn, La.. 331. 

Winnsboro, S. C, 34, 67. 

Winston, N. C, 157. 



Winston, Prof. C. H., 213. 

Winthrop, Hon. Robert C. : at meet- 
ings, 3, 40, 105, 146, 152, 189, 195, 
255» 3031 340, 348, 396; on com- 
mittees, 40, 146, 189, 261, 341, 397 ; 
absence, 49; letter from Geneva, 
49-51; request, 88; signature, 
89; annual addresses (1881), 3- 
5; (1882), 92; (1883), 105-119; 
(1884), 152-155; (1885), 195-209; 

(1886), 303-318; (1887), 348-367 ; 

honored name, 96, 404 ; in Con- 
gress, 360; tribute to Wetmore, 
204, 205 ; Grant eulogy, 205-209 ; 
Curry resolution, 259; tribute to 
Steams, 277 ; Nashville School, 
301, 398, 425; original Trustee 
and Chairman, 316, 402 ; portraits, 
341 ; authority voted, 367 ; Nash- 
ville letter, 399; the Founder's 
confidence, Peabody eulogy, 404 ; 
letter to Stearns, 404-406. 

Witherow, Prof. W. H., 68. 

Wolfe, Miss Bertha B., 68. 

Woofter, T. I., 212. 

Wool wine. Professor, 27, 138. 

Wytheville, Va., 373. 



Yazoo, Miss., 137. 
Yeaman, Prof. J. W., 282. 
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